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ABSTRACT 

Following a foreword (Ross Paul) and an introduction 
(Robert Sweet) , three sections on instituting postsecondary distance 
learning systems across Canada are presented: access and student 
support, educational technology , and institutional respon,?.e. The 
first section contains the following: "Women in Distance Education: 
Towards a Feminist Perspective" (Rebecca Coulter); "Building Bridges: 
Northern Native Teacher Training" (Robert Paulet) ; "Le Tuteur et le 
Support a I'Etudiant en Enseignement a Distance" (Celine Lebel, 
Bernard Michaud) ; and "Provision of Student Support Services in 
Distance Education: Do We Know What They Need?" (Gordon Thompson). 
Papers in the second section are as follows: "La Fonnation a 
Distance: Des Choix Technologiques et des Valeurs" (France Henri r 
Therese Lcuny) ; "Third Generation Course Design in Distance Education" 
(David Kaufman); "Contradictory Directions for Distance: Cultural 
Miscegenation^ or Cultural Symbiosis?" (Gary Boyd); "A Philosophy of 
Distance Education: Perceptivism" (Charles Brauner) ; "La Technologie 
Educative dans 1* Enseignement a Distance, Son Role et Sa Place" 
(Louise Sauve et alj; and "Distance Learning using Communications 
Technologies in Canada" (Barbara Helm) . The third section contains 
the following: "Diversity or Chaos in Canadian Distance Education? A 
View from Overseas" (Anthony Bates); "Canada's Open Universities: 
Issues and Prospectives" (Ross Paul); "Involvement with Distance 
Education: Issues for the University" (Margaret Haughey) ; "Distance 
Education and Accessibility to Canada's Community Colleges" (John 
Dennison); "Being Responsible to the Adult Distance Learner: A 
Secondary School Example" (Norman McKinnon); "Canadian Private Sector 
Distance Education: A Preliminary Analysis of Organizational 
Structure and Governance Issues" (Kenneth Slade, Robert Sweet); 
"Collaboration in Distance Education" (Abram Conrad, James Small); 
"Collaboration in Distance Education: British Columbia's Open 
Learning Agency" (Ian Mugridge) ; and "Collaboration in Distance 
Education: Ontario's Contact North/Contac Nord" (Terry Anderson, 
Connie Nelson). (NLA) 
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Foreword 



In Ccintuln, dScinumd the worlJ in very diviTsusiK'idl, pi)litic\il »hu1 uconnmic 
fiminislniuvs, iIutu hds luvn dii uxplo^iiin of intcn'sl tind pdrtiiipiUiDn in 
dislcina' education. Mure cuul nioru truqiuMilly, HDvernmiMUs diul dIIut iI^lmu ius 
lire lurninrt U) dislaiuv Icnrnin^ systems to extend cuvessibility to pi)si>seei)ndciry 
educntion as its value tor eeDnomie and soeial developnu-nt is increasingly 
recD^ni/ed and pnuiioled. This faith in distance ediieation has led ti) man\" 
benefits, ineliidiP^ increased accessibility, a greater emphasis nn litelon^ learning 
and retraining, and some very positive challenges ii^ traditional institutions 
including demonstrating the value ot open admission^ and the cost etfectiwness 
o\ some of i is responses. 

Too often, however, the new popularitv ot distance education is bau*d on less 
than thorough analvses of the sorts of challenges taced on a dailv basi<. bv its 
practitioners - concerns about the quality of learning ami learner dependence 
and independence, about student support and interaction, about ci.si efteclive 
systems development, about patterning learning materials and d» liverv systems 
to the needs ot specific groups ot learners, and about the mana^\ement ot such 
systems. 

Canada should be in an excellent position to yield ^ood case studies and a 
strong dialogue t'.boul the advantages and disadvantav;i's ot distance education. 
It is, at one and the same time, a countr\' where new interest in the lield is 
boon^in^ cUid vet it also has an experience ot distance education sufficient to 
provide valuable lessons to its new practitioners. 

While much ot this colkvtion is descriptive, enoui;h issues cire raised In the 
authors to cant? m educators stru^^lin^ ti* institute new distance learning; 
system^ in (Ontario, in the North, in the Maritimes and elsewhere across C anada 
that the fornudable time, distance, cvonomic and soi lal barriers taciiVi; students 
wishing to kirther their education in this u avare not easily overcome C anada's 
unique f«'deralism, so nuich a p.irt ot our way ot thinkine,. render^- ^enerali/alions 
and the development ot a national sysiiMii ot I'ducation much more dillii ulf (as 
Vonv Bites has discmered). but tt should alsospa\vn a broad ran^eot opinion 
and di'l ate in this field as it docs in so mam i^thers 

In t le interests o{ ti rtherin^ this debate, Athabasca I n.versit\ is ^ proud co 
nMisor it this publication with the C anadian Su letv tor (ne '^lud\ I ducation 
' SJ- /. 1 would like to ai knowledy;e, in partii ular. the work ol Robert Sweet. 
I'dilor of the book and ori;ani/cT of a s\ mposmm in Thunder Bay which brought 
the v arious authors to^;ether in the nontext of the e\i ifin^» de\ elopments ol 
C onlacl \orth in Ontario, \hchael ( )wen, \n iio Ij/.s taken responsjbilit\ tor 
Alhabasia I niv ersitv's part m producine, lh:s book, and ( . 'ue Ad\ whose 
lechm»logical wi/ardr\" guided this Iniok thnni).;h the production process. 

K.H raul 

\'u e-IVesident Auideimc 
Athabasca Lni\'ersity 
April, 1MS^> 
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VVilhiii llu' last dccculo, ^('.veninu'iUs .ind insUUitions tirmiiul iho worlJ hd \v 
embrncvd the lona'pl o\ disitiniv i»dm cUii)n. A romdrLibU' tirniy oi amrsi's tiiul 
prDgnims hiivo kvn d<.'sij;nud,dt'vuli)pud and, depending ou kKMnm, dolivcrud 
by ViiriiiLis medns. 

In CcUiiid'!, courses tire presiuned using ^^ ningo o\ nu'diti: pruM, iUidio and 
vidiHUcissulles, toluvisiim brmidaists and computor aimnnmutitiDn links. It is 
pDssiblf tor d sHidL'nl in diiv provinco or lorritury [o cmoW in a pn^gmm siudiis 
liMding [o i\ di'griv nr diplonici in d number subjects and disc iplines. Those 
programs are avtiiLible froni niinistries o\ ediUcUiim. universities ,ind colleges, 
through tniining progninis ottered by business cind industry, and trom 
pn^prit^tarv schools specializing in correspondence instruction. This rapid growth 
ot x'arious tornis ot distance education provision has been among the inost 
significant of recent developments in C anadian postsecondary education. 

It is difficult to determine tlv; torces that shape distance-^education policies 
and practices in a particular country, technological advances and a desire to 
create innovative l\:arning svstems have been cited as underlying the emergence 
ot distance education in Canada. C ertainly a "culture" ot instructional design and 
technology characterizes distance education and educators; lu)\ve\ er, even a 
broadiv conceived and imaginatively applied educational technology can iinly 
contribute to the realization of basic social goals that underlie and detine the 
poslsecondarv educational enterprise. The social policv concerns ot government 
and educators were apparent in the recent National Toium on Postsecondary 
Mducalion (l^KK) and in the Annual Trovincial Premiers' C'ontereme ( I^^HH). Both 
groups recognized the need for change in the poslsecondiiry system it C anada is 
to meet successtullv the challenges ot an economy driven bv technological 
innovation, a dramatically altered soi ial structure due principally to ar. aging 
population and worktorce, and a significant shitl in the ethnic and cultural 
composition ot the ciumtrv. (Central to this vii'W ot change i^ the ideal ot litelong 
learning and the deri\'ati\'e concepts ot accessibilitv and (Openness. 

The \^i72 UM'.SCC^ Report i rarmn;^ lo i^c described prnu if^Ies ot lifelong 
I'.arning designed t(^ t^roaden the interpretation ot I'uuuition and the 'A eniies 
available for learning. Tlie Keport asserted that education '.uuld aiki should be 
acquired through a "multiplicity ol nuwns," including genera' lile and work 
experien'.e^-, and it should be embedded in ea< h individual's personal situ»Uion by 
"redistributing teaching in space and lime." These strategies c'lnphi s: \\\ the 
need to alter traditional views ol thi* student's n^le from relativelv passivi' 
recipient ot intormation to active participant in the learning process Molvneux 
(1^74) summarized the position ot the U\I-SC C) Report and other, smiilar 
documents ot the time, with the observation that: " I here is the beli; t that while 
education is a social process svslematicallv i^rgcmized tUid instilutioiialisc'd. 
learning is a personal experience. It begins and ends with the individual ami the 
limehtr* come to invest him with considerable choice in ileiiding v here, when 
and how he will seek to learn" (p. I The sense ot agencv conveyed in this 
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sUUiMiionl isconsisli'nl with curriMit views thotossi^n li'arnin^ a crntrol role in 
di'\vK)pin^ .ind nitiinltiinin^ ti scnsi' of [vrsonal vwlllvin^ (Aslanion ond Brickoll, 
U)S1 ), Rnlhor than ihv tnulitional thnv-sta^c' dcvc'lopmcntal SL'qiuMuv thai Iv^ins 
with sdiDol, "^radiMti's" to rcsponsibililii's o\ work and famil v, and concludes 
with n*iiromi*nl, lih'lon^ IcMrnin^ assumi's tho desire and ntvd tor conliniK'd 
IcMrnin^ across ihc lifespan, 

Hdiicahon is not, then, svnonvmous with schooling; much less is it contincd 
to tlu*fi>rmal classroom instruction ot childhood and adolescence. Implicit in the 
notion ot litelon^ learning is a requirement to view the learner as autontiUKuis and 
responsible (C.arrisnn and l5a\'nton, IWi; Bur^e, I^SS). Perhaps this tocuson the 
naturi'ot the mature learner is amon^ the most significant contributitms of the 
L'NHSCX^ Keporl. It has direct implications for the organization of accessible and 
open institutions and tor the design ol learner-centered instruction. 

Sk)ciai class differentials in lewis of access to a conventional universitv or 
colle^/.' education remains as tenacious a problem in the U^SOs in this country as it 
was throughout the ^>7l)s, when ^reat eftnrts were made to overcome social and 
^eo^raphic harriers to participation ( Aniset, At that time, many Canadian 
educators realized improved access would follow iidoption ot non-traditional 
modes ot studv. notahlv \'arious terms ot distance learning, Toward this end, 
^oN'crnmi'nts in three Provinces H.C ., Alberta and Quebec established 
de^ree-^rantin^ universities whosi- primar\ task was to pro\ ide distance- 
education programs lor individuals unable or unwilling; to attend tulltimea 
cainpus-basi'd course ot studies. The defining characteristic ol these distance- 
learning si hiuils is a commitment to v;reater institutional openness through such 
organizational changes as: eredit banking, rolling; enrollments, tutorial support, 
and individual pacing ol courses. A numlnTot other administrative arrang ements 
are implied in a polic\ ot openness. All are calculated to presrnl a mi^re llexible 
institutional tace to the y;rowine, numbers ot students with job and lamiK 
H'sponsibilities that preclude in\ ol\ ement in con\ I'ntiiinal po^tsivondarx 
educalii>n. The extent to whidi C anada's establishrd unu ersities and collev;e^ 
commit themseKes in a similar direi tion remains to be seen. PisiancedeliN er\ ot 
courses bv main ot these institutions is becoming eommonplace, but most are 
quite restrictive in their entrv rei|uiremcnts. The implications ut adopting; 
disianti' education tor j.;reate,- access, institutional openness and. ultimately , the 
demoi Tcilization ot higher education are still Ix'in^ e\[^lored in polic\ torums 
(lortin, IMS7). 

1 lav ing considered distaiue eduiation as a respunsr to social imperati\ es. we 
Uirn to its nTitionship with earlier nutreaeh programs. Pistance education reallv 
is not new in C anada. Queen's I ni\ersit\ bei;an credit eorrespondeiv.e eourses in 
the I aeultv ot Arts and ial Sl kmuos in ISSM. In tin- priv ate sntor. K. SC anadian 
I an traee itsori^uns (tluoUi;h its p.irent lompanv) to iS^n). I atrr de\ elopments 
included the l'^^"^"^ Anti^^onish Movement with its "f arm Radio borums": 
disi ussinn groups that used edueational broadcasts, stuil v i lubs. M^i;iiinal 
orivinizers.md printed materials to widen peoples' horizons and help improvi' 
tarmeis' c onditions durini; the depression (C'on^;er. b'74). 

Details (^t later ev ents m. t anadian distance edrvalion are found in a rather 
liniilid literature and mav be traced through a series ut publications bev;iiinine, m 
b^r'-^ with a speeial issue ol the c intiuitiin /(>/m »/w/ ( /;//,vrM/i/ i ei////////n.^' / (///u///<"/. 
Thi'siHond publication ot note was mori' lechnoloe,u '^'b oriented J 
,9^"'c.n////f^' (///(/ / tlumttomil In lniolo\^\/ whieh lonlamed a nuinluM- ot articles 
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C'an/ulicin dcwIupmiMUs including d dc'siTipli()iu>t Qiu'hrr's IVkHinivcTsitu, In 
U^84, ihvCintiuliim jourtml of Hi^^hcr published Smith, Daniol cind 

Smnvdi?n's overview o\ a rapidiv evolviiii; distaiue ediuation movement. Sinee 
thai time, there have appeared two volumes: Mu^rid^;eand Kautman's PhtiUhc 
i.iliuvtiou /// Cinuulii ( U)8(i) and Henri and Kave's /.(• Sttvon ii l\>niii ilr In 
addition to these publications, a number ot articles about C anadian distance 
edvicatioii have appeared in 77/c loiinuil of Dhtiifu c i.iiuitihon and in the Amcru tnt 
jour, ml (>f !//s/<?ucc /.(/la /z/ic//. 

The present volume compiles the evoK in^ views o\ manv authors whose 
writings are contained in the above-mentioned publications. As wi II, it includes a 
number ot papers trom indiv iduals who have not been quite as closeK' associated 
with distance education in this countrv, yet whose experience, training, and 
inclinations otter insightful interpretations ol issues and ev ents. 

This coliectii>n ot esscu s is not conif^rehensive and the reader will note a 
number ot omissions, l or example, there is no analvsis ot Mie eci>nomics ot 
distance education although this ti^ures importantiv in policy debates on matters 
of access and program development. Other topics deserve detailed treatment but 
are not ^i\ en adequate space. .Most notablv missing is »! detailed 
account i>t the recent and ^rowinj; overseas involvement o\ L\\ntK\\i}n institutions 
and C anada's contribution to the recent I v tormed Common wealth ol I. earning. 
Both initiatives indicate the global nature ol the tield and underscore 
opportunities tor C anadian nivolvement. Also, theseopeot the collection is 
restric ted to the postsecondarv le\ el and to the aduli learner. I ui ther ciMistiainls 
were impos^'d principallv through attempt^ to encourage authors to be k *s 
descriptive than the majorit\' ot articles tound in the literature and to attempt 
instead an analvtic and intiTj^retive vii'w ot the tield. The consequence is that 
man\' papers point the wav to tuture de\ eli>[iments tlmuii.;h tlieir eiiifMiasis on 
rationale, theorv, and explanation ot poiicii**- tUid [^ractiies. Fmer^inj; trom this is 
a piclureot sj^niticant developments in Canadian disitiiue education in the I^^SOs 
and a sense nt its potential to enhance [iostsecondar\ edneatiiMial opportunities 
over the next dei ade. 

I hree broad thi'inesrun through ihi' work. mipi i)\'ed acu'ssibilit\ , the 
prnu iples cuui aj^f^licalion ot educational ti'chnokn;\ , and mno\ ations in 
mstitulional prai lice. The ai ran).;en\i'nl ot artick-s 1)\ theme is not exact, as most 
papers address more than one tlu'im\ and siMiie touch on all three. 

Accessibility 

In their \ aruHis Wius, the pajnTs m thi^ tirst set i ion tit Ml two b.isu aspi\ ts ol 
Iheaccessibilitv question: the hrsl reters in the identituation and imderstandin^ 
ot the learnm;; needs ot spet \\u stndenl v;roups, ilu' seumJ. to a distmclion 
bi'lwei'ii am'ss i^i enlr\ lo a pro).;ram and the sup[n)rt students need to ai hieve 
suicess in thiit (uo^nmi. 

C )iu' um adopt two pe\ specli\ es m iii'hnnii; au ess nt vniw U'. hiv;her 
I'ducattoiv the a\ erae,e pn>ha[>iht\ ot enrollini\ in uni\-ersit\ or ujlk'e.i' o\ er an 
entire population, the most rrequeiit indicator ol uhu li is the ' parlici[>ation rate"; 
and a suual siratihcation perspeitiM* (Ani^ek l^'S4) ih^ii ntiends to \Mnatioiis 
auiJss v^roups |n)ssi ssiiu; uMumon chariU terisiu s, siu h as e.ender, lan,i;uai*i'< 
t lhniiilv or sntioeciinomu status I )espiie claims oi economies nt seale tor 
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disidiKv-kMrning svsli'ms ar.d llu'ir sivming puli'iitidl In iiuTiMsi* giMU'ral 
parlicipdlinn niti's, llv iisi'ot dislaiuvi'diUMtinn in nuvting tlu» nmis specific 
groups in sucictv likolv will bi» its most effective cuntrihution to improved 
ciccessihilily. 

Rebecca C'milter's paper describes recent developments in distance learning 
opportunities for women. Coulter traces the experiences of students enrolled in a 
VVomen's Studies course at Athabasca University and offers an insightful account 
ot the individual learning situations of the participants. The highly personalised 
picture she presents is informed and interpreted with reference to a varied and 
wide-ranging literature that obvii>usly is expanding as feminist scholars attempt 
to account tor the present position women in the edui'ational system and as 
thev explore the potential of \'ehicles such as distance education to improve 
present and future educational opportunities. 

Robert Paulet's paper opens with a boat ride and proceeds trnm there to 
outline the ret]uirements for an eltective teacher-education program tor native 
people living in the \orth. Tlirougliout the jiuirtiey, the author questions current 
assumptions and criticisi's present practice wliile carefull v drawing the basis for 
complentenlarv methods of program development and deliverv. L'nderlving the 
entire argument isd conviction that prograns will be successful in relation to 
their abilitv to empower rather than direct. 

Removing barriers to enirv moves educatii>nal institutiiMis cli^si-r to a 
situation otreal equitv. fiowi'Ver, merely providing greater (opportunity to enroll 
has not broadened the social basd^t accessibility to distance learning. I'xisting 
programs serve best the educationallv skilled; the educationallv disadvantaged, if 
thev do j.'nrolh are mon* likolv to become attrition statistics. If accessibility is not 
to be a talse promisr lor those individuals dnd groups who Lu k the skills and 
attitudes tosiuiei'd in traditional I'ducational programs, distance i»ducation must 
be prepared to adi>pt tlu' idea ot ei]ualit\' ot results, ,i notion that Ross P.uil in his 
paper on institutional practice suggests rec|uires distinguishing between 
situational and institutional barriers to eniollmiMi^ and barriers that prevent 
success tollovving enrollment. Thi' papers bv Thompson and bv I.ebel and 
Midland disi uss success barriiTs in terms o\ students' learning stvie, cultural 
asumptiiuis within curricula, the labi'ling process. ,ind power relationships. The 
shape ,md nature ot future student support serviti's areoutlined. and I.ebel and 
Michaud dehiu' the tutor's respons.bilitii's not in tirms nt content but directed 
instead toward developing the learning skills ot students. 

hducdtional Technology 

I dut alioUi^l tei hnolog\' can be defined in terms of the ei|ui[>ment usi'd in the 
pn)visuin of insiructimv products rangmg from i halkboards to communii atii»n 
satellites, or as a process in\ i»lving the "consumables" o\ instruction such as 
computer software, \ ideotapes. and teleconferences. Also considered an aspect ot 
edui ational technologv nre the instructional development activities thitl ;»enerate 
both produi ts cmd procc-sscs A broaiier vii'w of the fielii would em|>hasi/e the 
pedagogical and theoretical (even philosophieal) underpinnings of educational 
technolng\ development. 

Most papers in this loHection adopt a hixMd view and are distiiu tlv 
lorueptual in their triMtnient of tin* manv dimensions of educatiimal technologv, 
•vt basic io all is a consideration for the student. Technologv should be 
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Miibordinciti'd cuul rc»spi)nsivr'liit!u'thcUcU tL»ristiis»ind demands nt the unlv-tiui- 
IninicUi li'iinuT. Tlu' dcsirud rusiiU isn sot priKliict^ diul pruu'ssi's thiU ciri\ in 
llliih's tiMMis, ann ivial. 

One o\ ihv tdsks o\ tivhni^lo)»\' in ilisinni i' cJiiCtUinn is to incrauiic noi milv 
^cH)^Mphii' hcuricrs to pdrlicipcUinn but dlsn sm ml kirriiTs. 1 icnn iiiui ! lUnv 
provide ci lii^lily useful i)Vc»rvie\v u^he \Mrii)us detinitiims ut disitini e edui ilum. 
dnu^'n in lerius o\ iheir underlvin^ N'tilues. This tUviK sis results in .1 dei isinn 
frcimework for choosing cipprepriiite instruetiondl tei hnolu^ies f-ssiMUidl wilues 
o\ cin evolved definition o? distdnee eduention would be ledrner-t'entered nnd 
emp!i«isi/e the elements of cuvess, di.Mo^ue, nnd learner tUitononu* 

K.uifmiin similiirlv trnees the e\'olutiiui o\ three j^enerntions dt distcinee- 
I'duention eoiirsi' design. Hdeh is evdludted in terms of its jbilitv to pnunote tin- 
)i;ocilsof letirner rontroL didlo^ue, and tlu'develofunent o\ thinking skills Third - 
^enemtiiui designs nre seen cU. offering the potentidl to renli/e tlu sc gudls In- 
exploiting the edpiibilities o\ the lomputer to erecUu lommunutUions networks 
iind curessihle diitti bases. 

(icirv Hovd tilsii directs us \o tlu- potentidl of eompuler eomnuinii dtions m his 
description of ihi* neeil for distiinee edueation to be put M the siT\'ice ot the global 
communify - - a larger i'ommunit\' that in an important s^nsi* awaits i riMtion 
within the electronic ni»twork Ho\'d iMU'isiiins. As lu' pmnts out, small projei ts jre 
underwavand larger om'Stireeiu isimu'd ~ tiie most niUableof which is tin- 
Federal gmernment's Icin l alon Project, whii h would scu a truK' enormous 
information basr madi' available to the geruTal public. 

C harles Hrauner usi>s existing attempts to appiv learning theor\' in 
instructional design as his puint ol departure in arguing lor a more ric hl\ 
philosophical base tor distance-education design and deli\ itv praclii es ! lis 
de\*elopment iif "perceptiv ism" ds thi' ni'i'ded tranii'work is an imaginatu c 
document and brings to bear on thi' design of ef fecti\'e disttuue edu( ation <i wry 
ditfercnt si»t ot assumptions dnd understandings. Interestmglv. an active ii»le toi 
the tutor lies at the heart ot his currii ular and fu-dagogical recommendations, .ill 
ot whii h are designed to impro\*e tlu- achie\'emenl ot a wider constitueiUA ut 
learners. 

Saux e, ( u\gm» and l.ann s ptipiM argui's lur thi' Iheorctii al i ompalibilit\' 
between educational technolog\' .wid distance tiMi hing as ^ bjsis i(»r arti( ulaling a 
distinct role tor the educational ti'chnologist. Thi'ir rev iew o' the literature and a 
sur\ e\- of current acti\ itic^ ot edui ational tei hnologists outlines the elements ot 
the role as well as la\ in^» »]ie groundwork tor turther rese^ri h. 

I ielm's ptiper is basi'd on a nation.il siir\'e\ o\ communications teihiKtlogies 
cUid their use in distance educalii»n. i^raw mg on hi^r experience with federal 
giU'iTnment ai ti\ ities in the inmnuinications tieUI, I iehn s intormed < omim-ntarv 
proNidi'Scj unii|ue perspectiv e lui the ajiphcatiim ot teihnologv in C anada ami 
mternationailw 

Institutional Response 

Poslsi\dndar\ ediuation in C an.ul.i undergoes periodu examination, .iiui tlu* 
I urrent round of pi^lik \ debates ri'\ ol\ i*s ,U(Uind elements ot tin- wi'll est.iblished 
"triangle": student acc i ssibilit\ , government Uinding. and pn)grcmi i|U.dit\ 
nisi.im I' education is mentioned in these discussions kire.clv in terms oi its 
^ . presumed abilit\* ti> improw* participation rates dnd t(^ i\o so eamemu alK . It is 
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iu»l viewed asiin alternative ediUMtionnl system but rather as an extension of 
existing institutional arrangements. The idea that the current appeal of distance 
education represents a unique opportunity to construct an open learning system 
desiy;ned to improve learning opportunities rather than an educational institution 
desiy;ned to exert control of the same . ^ been advanced by Morrison (1988). The 
papers in this section are concerned wi! >^ innovation amon^ existing educational 
institutions and to describe their very different responses to the demands for 
improved access and to the challenges and potential of educational technology, 

Tony Hates begins tiiis section with a wide-ran^in^ critique of distance 
education in Canada, offered from the point of view of a knowledgeable outsider. 
His lamiliarity witii the development of Canadian distance education is based on 
numerous visits and extended periods of study in this country. Bates first 
provides an overview and interpretation of events before observing that a 
fundamental impediment to future development of distance learning in Canada is 
its fragmented character, which he describes as "patchy, arbitrary and 
incoherent". A number of possible approaches, if not solutions, to this state of 
attairs is ottered, and these provide a useful introduction to the other papers in 
the section, mar.v of which address the issues raised. 

Ross raul's paper is an appraisal o\ the "single-mode" distance-teaching 
institutions: Athabasca University, The Open Learning Agency, and The 
Tele-umversile. He profiles each in terms of a non-traditional value orientation 
that defines their unique mandate. He also discusses the necessity for 
inter-mslilutional cooperation and the evolution of educational technology within 
the organizational historv of each institution. Margaret Haughey follows with an 
outline ot the options and choices facing the traditional universities that 
increasinglv are adopting distance di'livery of courses. John IVnnison describes 
the situation of the comnumitv colleges ami assesses the highly individual 
approach i>f North Island C ollege to its regional mandate of providing learning 
opfx>rtunities along the West Coast of British Columbia. At the school level 
Norman McKinnon describes the inclusion of adults in the svsleni and the 
necessilv li> adopt a systematic vi't responsive deli\'ery system. Kenneth Slade 
and Robert Sweet outline issues of regulation and accreditation of the increasingly 
important pn^prietarv correspondence schools. Their paper reports results of a 
larger research project on the private education siu tor; that research was designed 
to better inform poiicv debates on theeducationiil role of business, industrv,and 
the privati' training institutimis. 

These papers describe a period ol change and innovation in the strui ture and 
I harav ter of edi" ational institutions at v arious li'velsof the postsin ondary 
s\ sieni. The remaining papers are conciTned with thi* collaboration .ind 
uniperation among institutions, which is seen as essential to the rational growth 
ot distam I' education inC anada. 

Ahram Konrad and l.unes Small hrieflv introduce the topic with their 
diNi ription of the hasu features and forms of institutional collaboration. 1his is 
followed In* two ease studies. 1 he lirst, h\ Lin Mugridge desi ribes the verv recent 
loroMtion of the Open 1 earning Agencv in British C oUimhia. Anderson and 
Ni'Ison Ihen desenbeand aiviKse tlu'C ontact North/Contact Nord project in 
( Ontario Both provided glimpse of tsvo of thi' nu^st sigiuficant coilaborati\'e 
undiTlakings mC anada. The C onia, t North/C ontact Nord project \\\^ been in 
operation longiTthtin theOI A. and lerrv Andeisijnand Coimie Ni'Ison use 
^ vailahli'dala to assess tlu4\isic assump^t«nns of thedeli\ erv model under wnu h 
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tho pnijecl oponiles. 

This a>llivlii)n bognn with [hv nitluT stmi^luforwnrd gonl of ..'ondiicling n 
rtMppraiscil somu of iho idtMs found in Muj^rid^o and Kaufman's 1 W6 
publicali.m Distance Ediicittioii /;/ CinuuUt. Thv publishing business, howevur, tends 
U) be more interesting tlinn straightforward, with the resuh that the present 
vc>lunie is both more diverse in content nnd good deal lengthier thdn originally 
intended. It nevertheless amtains papers that reassess tind reinterpret prev ious 
positions and understandings of the state of distance education in Canada. It also 
includes papers on a number ol topics and areas of concern that previously have 
not received attention: women in distance educatitin, the prtivision of instriictiim 
for the UiUive learner, and the assessment of the private sector are examples, as 
are the views of colleagues from theTele-universite. 

In addition to making a significant contribution to the literature, the authors 
of this volume tell us that distance education in Canada is responsive to the needs 
of man v new students; it ctmtinues to grow in techm)logical sophistication; and it 
promises in the next decade to make an even greater contribution to 
postsecondary education. 
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Women in Distance Education: 
Towards a Feminist Perspective 



Uebuccti Coulter 



Introduction 

If Rrnate D, Klein (1987) can claim that ''until recently, there has been a 
remarkable dearth of reflective writings on the theories and practices of the WS 
(Women's Studies) classroom dynamics" (p. 187), the case is even worse in the 
area of women's learning through distance education. Although several 
collections of articles (Bunch and Pollack, 1^H3; Bowles and Klein, 1983; Culley 
and Portuges, 1985) provide an introductiim to feminist theory and practice in the 
educational domain, and other works address such specific questions as 
curriculum development (Rosser, 1 W6) and a learning psychi)logy for women 
(Belenky, Clinchy, Goldberger, and Tarule, 1986) or tackle social policy issues of 
education and equality and sexism and sch(X)ling (Marland, 1983; Walker and 
Barton, 1983; T ?em, 1978, 1981); Purvis and Hales, 1983; David, 198'D, virtually no 
attempt has been made to relate any of this material to an analysis of women and 
distance education. This is, perhaps, not particularly surprising. The record of 
production of significant theoretical writing in distance education is not exactiv 
overwhelming and hence it might be argued that the ba^e on which to construct a 
feminist analvsis is almost non-existent. On the other hand, this wicuum in 
distance-education research and analysis provides a fortuitous circumstance that 
allows feminists to build a new structure fn)m the ground up rather than forcing 
them to renovate an old and inadequate one. 

The need to develop a feminist or women-centered understanding of distance 
education can be seen as an essential task for educators in that field when we 
considr^ that distance learning is increasingly popular for women, For example, 
at Athauasca Universitv (AU), an Alberta institution that specializes in offering 
courses in a distance-education format nation-wide, hl)-h2'>; of all students have 
consistentiv been women. Since women's share of spaces in undergraduate 
education in Canada in general is n2'; (Ciovernment of Canada, 198h), the 
proportionallv larger enrolment of women in distance-education courses is 
interesting. Yet no one has svstematicallv explored why distance education in the 
AU context is more appealing to women than to men. As a result, gender has 
been ignored or down-played in most of the institution's debates about academic 
policv and strategic planning and has remained largelv a non-issue in course 
development and deliverv. There is nv\son to think that this scenario is replicated 
in most distance-education programmes in this country and elsewhere (t aith, 
1988). 
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The Appeal of Distance Education for Women 

Whili.' soniL' tispLVls o\ llu» Alhdb.isai L'niwrsitv disttiiuv-i'durcUion modi'l 
iiri' unii|iii', it is still possible to use oiu* university' •> fxpurit'iui' to suggest some 
rensons why distance educdtion might be espeeidlly tittnKtive to women 
students. Although AL' uses d variety ot distdnce-eduiMtion delix eries, the 
prinicirv torm ot instruction remnins print-bdsed pnekcige^ designed /or home 
sludv cind supported by reguLir toll-free decess to d telephone tutor, Access is 
further enhdnced through dn open ddmissions policy, self-pdcing in most courses 
dnd vear-round enrollments, l.ibrdry dnd student counselling services dre diso 
d\'dildblebv telephone or through the centrdi dnd regiondl ottices. AL' dlso 
provides dn inexpensive credit co-ordindtion service thdt dllows each student to 
dppK' to lid\'edll credits iMrned dt other post-siconddrv institutions e\'dludted tor 
dpplicdbilitv to AL degree progrdmmes. This is pdrticuldrK' importdnt tor 
women, who dre more likely thdn men to hdve hdd their education interrupted by 
child'bedring dnd child-redring, or hv the need to support d spi)use through 
scliool or to follow him to wirious provinces or countries through job transfers or 
changes. 

Studv through the AL model of distdnce educdtion offers high degree of 
tii'xibililv dnd indi\ idudl control to edch student ds uell ds a significdnt level of 
dCddemic and personal support. In other words, home stud\* appears, for man\' 
women, to bed tt)rm of education well suited to them. It is soniething that allows 
them theopportunitv to access universitv education while, at the scmie time, 
raising children at home or, more of ten, Ciirr\ ing the double burden of full-time 
paid emplo\ nient and responsibilitv for home and children. 



Feminist Criticism of Distance Education 

1 iowe\ er, it is prei iselv tlu' honu'-stud\ character of most distarue edu^ ation 
that leads niiUn femmist atademii s lUid activists to crilici/e this form of learmng 
,is eontributmgexen further to women's isolation in tlu» home l)istant.e 
education is thought, therefore, to bv inappropriate to women's learning needs. 

In »in earlier paper e\ aluating dist.ince edui ati(Mi tor women (C (Uilter, 
I )elehantv and Spn^nk, l^^X'^), tlu' cLum that liomi' stud\' was inherentU inferior to 
inori' tradition.il classroiun based learning I'xperiiMici's was uncriticalK accepted. 
\o!iet!u'less, it was argued thiit for matu wonu'ii thi* i houe was between home 
stud\ or lu^ studv and "gi\'en these options, who can argue that it is better to olfer 
notlnni*-'' <p •^iiue then. howe\ cr, the de\ I'lopnu-nt ot W oini-n's Studies 
ctuirsesat AL li.i^ given cause toc|nestion the assumption that distance edui at ion 
is.ui interior educational option tor women 



A Feminist Rejoinder 

\\ hilst women's isi^huion m tlu' liome is .1 [>rnhliMn that should ik »t hr 
dt>\\ n pla\ ed, c nth isins th.it diU>m distaiuc edui .Uion as d tiirther i untnlnitorx 
. aiisr ,ire e,nilt\ nl leauHMn^^ the m.iti'ri.il re.ihtirs ot W(>men's Iim's | \ or\' dii\ 
w oinr!U (tpe \\ ith tlu' limitations pLucd on their li\ cs by l.u k o\ moiU'\' and time, 
, distdtu e ,uui gcoeraf^lm al liu wtion, bv inadeiiuate t hild i are and publu 
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transportcition systems (Luxlon, 1980; Briskin and Ynnz, 1983; Armstrong, 1984; 
Fil/j^urald, Ciubt'rmcin and Wo\k\ 1982; Mcuonoy and Luxlim, 1987; WoriK'n's 
Educational Rcseorch Project, 1984). In this context, distance education is not part 
of the problem. It is part of tiie solution. 

First of nil, it should be reco^^^ized that women living outside the major 
urban centres have no easy access to post-secondary education except through 
distance education, and this fi)rm of learning simply makes it possih^" for these 
women to have a wider ran^e of life choices open to them. Indeed, even those 
women who live close to a univiTsity or college often find that the complications 
of arran^in^ and paving for child care and transport to and from classes (amoni^ 
other things) discourages participation in campus-based programmes. In the case 
of many full-time homemakers, whether urban or rural, who take AU courses, a 
desire "to keep my mind alive" is cited as their reason for pursuing education. 
That is, while thev may have chosen to stay at home to rear children, thev also 
wish to take university courses for intellectual stimulation or to upgrade their 
credentials in anticipation of a return to the paid work force. A distance- 
education course is their wav to balance work in the home with an outward 
looking activity, and they do not experience home study as isolatii,-. 

Women also find homi' study, at least in its AU variant, a suitable option 
becau.se it allows them to arrange study times around other schedules and 
activities in their lives. The relatively small number of external constraints 
governing assignment due-dates at).1 the like means that a major crisis does not 
occur when a child falls ill, a school holiday occurs, or some other event takes a 
mother awav trom her hooks. As one 1987 AU graduate put it, "Where elsi but 
Athabasca University can a woman write an exam on a I hursday, have a babv on 
Saturday, and write another I'xani the lollowing I riday?" 

And, while distanci' educ ation is bv no miMns cheap, it is, comparali\'elv 
speaking, less dear than campus-based study. I he 1987-88 course feesul S171 lor 
a three-credit course and S292 for a six-credit coursi- pays not onlv for the tutoring 
but tor all textbooks, sludv guidi's and other course materials, as well as tor 
librarv services, counselling;, and access to computiT labs and audio -visual 
facilities. Students also telephone their tutors and various university siTvici-s 
collect. In addition, in most casiN no additional oiillav oi monev is requiri'd lor 
child care, transportation, and other costs normallv covereii by students enrolled 
in traditional universilii's. l ur wonuMi who suIIit Irom wage discrimmation or 
who must depend on the fin.incial support of a man, these monetary 
consideralimis nre important. 

1-inallv, we should not lorgcl that in somi" inslaiu i-s home siudv allows n 
woman to hide the lact that she is studvmg at all Irom an abusi\ c man or a 
fKirlner who simpK' feels threaten- d bv the woman's desire to get a uni\ iTsit\ 
education, diven the high level ol \ iolence against women in our societ\ . this is 
no small matter, and distance education mav. in tai t. ultimateK oiler sume 
women the skills nei essarv to lind paid work, leave abusive relationships, and 
start independent lives. 

l or these and for other \ erv practical and concrete reasons, it ts ims\ ti^ ari;ue 
that distance education firovides n special kind ol aiccssibilitv to education tor 
women bv taking into a^ cou!\t ihe realities ol manv women s Itx es. In lai 
although compli'tion rales in disiatu c eduiMtion are notoriinislv li..v*. women are 
more successlul dislame cdiicatiiMi students than men at Al . In 1984 8^, 4^'. 8'. 
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of the women enrolled in courses successfully completed them whereas only 
38,9% of the men did. 

Women's Learning Styles 

A common criticism of distance-education learning is that the presentation of 
material in set packages or modules implies the immutability of knowledge and 
emphasizes the authority of the printed word. It is thov-»'ht that social interaction 
is non-existent and that critical thinking is unlikely to oi ur, If this criticism is 
true, women's learning at a distance would be problematic: women's need for 
non-authoritarian, non-coercive, c(X)perative learning, and for interactive learning 
processes leading to consciousness-raising and social action, are consistent 
themes throughout the feminist writing on education, 

The Question of Authority 

There certainly are many distance-education courses that completely exclude 
the experiences of women and that suggest that the material covered in the course 
is objective, factual, "the truth." That is, many courses have been written to 
suggest that professors or course teams are the authorities and that the 
knowledge they impart is to be learned but not criticized. The teacher/study 
guide is the subject; the student is the object. Using I-reire's (1971 ) metaphor, 
education is viewed as banking. Knowledge is deposited in !he student so that it 
can then be withdrawn at some later point. The role of the student is one of 
passivity and silence. 

For women who grow up in a culture that systematically silences them both 
at an individual and collective level, this is particularly pernicious, but it is not a 
limited to distance-education. In their landmark study on women's learning, 
Belenky ct ai (1 W6) speak very movingly of how women's experiences of male 
dominance and violence* silence women and help limit their ability to benefit from 
education in general. For example, they discovered that for some women 
experiences of sexual abuse "made them cautious around male professors, 
confused about what was really going on, and consequently conflicted about 
receiving praise" (p,39). Women are often suspicious of male professors who 
praise their work and wonder if this is a cover-up for sexual desire. Thus, while 
many women crave the approval of male authority figures, when it comes women 
tend to question its motivation. Women who have learned denial and silence in 
sexually abusive situations carry this over into their interactions with professors 
or instructors who also have power over them. As Belenky and her colleagues put 
it, "a kind of cognitive cloudiness pervades the thinking of manv such women — 
they are literally unsure if they really know what they know and if their 
achievements are genuinely deserved" (p. hi)). 

WluMi we ct)nsider that at least one Canadian woman in ten is battered by a 
man in her life and that estimates suggest that one girl in five is the victim tit male 
sexual abuse, the importance of the relationship between violence, silence, and 
eductjtion can be understood. Indeed, even in cases where overt sexual abuse has 
not been a factor, weil 'nstitutionalized patterns o\ male dominance and authority 
j^i 'vu liiken their jII i!^ 'ermsot women's abilities to value their own 
[/^1iii'vt»menls ai \ to v to be wrong, c \erand >ver again, I3eli'nkvand her 
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a)-n*stMrchors bucnmc convinced lluit every women "needs to know that she is 
Ciipable of intelligent thought, tind she needs to know it right away" (p, 193). 

Questions ot tuithority and silencirtg, then, pervade all forms of education 
and are not peculiar to distance education alone. In fact, distance education, 
precisely because it is that — at a distance — can be seen as providing women with 
an opportunity to learn away from the direct threat c^f males, whether professors 
or other students. Sexual harassment is decidedly less of a problem for students 
enrolled in distance-education courses than it is for students in classroom 
situations. 

Furthi'rmore, many of the elements of cut-throat competition and 
hierarchical ordering associated with patriarchal forms of learning, which many 
women tind ditticult to cope with (Maher and Dunn, 1984; Klein J 987; Rich, 
1 W), are removed in distance education. Because students are engaged in home 
study and rarely meet their peers, they are not subject to intense rivalries over 
grades and stand little chance of becoming victims of verbal attacks from 
professors or fellow students. The primary relationship is with a telephone tutor, 
and students havi» a high degree of control when contact between tutor and 
learner is by telephone. Furthermore, because the teaching/learning process 
between tutor and student is on a one-to-one basis, the potential for developing a 
more co-i»perati ve and shared approach to education is greater than in a 
classroom situation where one instructor ministers to large numbers at the same 
time. One Women's Studies tutor described her feelings this way: 

Hivjust' thi' stiidi'Dt .)nd I i\rv both »)t hiune, an aura of porsminl cnmmunicatinn is 
pri'st-nl wh It'll is not apparent initi.illy ii) a classroom situation. 1 find that 1 speak in 
iin i*i)sv, castiol toshioii on tlu' tek'phono, in a Wi)y that would be inappropriate when 
iM)i* is talking Id more than unt* person in a dassroon). . . . The phonu calls are by 
naturo more personal i/ed and n.)tural (Bray, 1986, p. 9). 

It might well be that telephone tutoring encourages mutuality between two 
adults who both teach and learn from each other rather than engaging in the more 
common dominance-submission patterns of instructor and student. 

In important respects, too, the tutor mediates between the professor's 
aulhoritv as invoked in the stud v guides and the student. The tutor can, for 
example, engage in a conspiracy of criticism with the student and thus help the 
student subject the professor's interpretations to close scrutiny. Of course, it is 
also possible tor the tutor to reinforce the authority of the print package, thus 
making matters even worse. 

In the final analysis, however, course materials should be designed in such a 
wav as io i)\"ercome the criticism that the authority of the printed word and the 
patriarchal structuring of instructional design makr distance education 
particularl\ difficult h)r women. Students should not have to rely on the luck of 
the draw to tind a tutor who will help them take a more open approach to a course 
or prin ido tnem with supplementary readings to fill in the gaps and make 
wonu'o's lives visible. 

Tho Al experience siiggosis, though, that manv women fmd distance- 
I'ducalion ltMrnii\e *^»spiio its flaws, considerably less threatening than other 
ivpi's ot formal I'ducation. Women students often obser* ^ that thev ust* 
disl.mce-educiitiop - nurses to build up a coiUidence in tl . own skills and 
Q iibilities botore mo t>n to more traditional settings. I^istance-eduvtition 
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courses allow women to lest themselvi»s in relative priviicy ond in reiisondbly 
non-threatening ways. Failure, it it comes, is not public. 

Helping Women Find Their Voice 

If distance education is an attractive educational option tor manv women, 
what can be done to enhance women's learning experiences in areas like course 
development and delivery? One of the most important lessons to come out of the 
women's movement has been the one which emphasizes the importance of 
hearing and validating women's experiences. Feminist educators ri'cogni/e that 
women have a need to see how and why "the personal is political", to understand 
how their individual troubles are connected to social problems, 1. earning from 
experience is not a new educational philosophv, of course, but it is unlv in 
Women's Studies that consistent efforts have been made to develop courses 
"which value women's personal experience, which de\'elop an alternati\'e version 
of women's lives to the one which legitimises their oppression, and which 
encourages women to stop denving their own interests in the ser\'ice ot 
patriarchy" (ThompM>u, 1^H3, p. 120). 

Distance educators trving to meet the goals ot developing "a procesMit 
learning concerned to empower wonii'n and to changi' tundamenlal altitudes and 
behaviour" (Thompson, p, 1 1 1 ) havi' to think carefully about how to 
incorporate personal experience with social analvsjs, how to value personal 
experience without negating thi* importance ot more abstract theorizing. Some 
practical attempts to do this in distanci>-i'ducalion Women's Studies i nurses at 
AU have begun but are far frcmi completelv s^ujsfactorv. Course authors were 
asked to share relevant aspects of thi'ir personal experience with students, f or 
example, authors might 'iiscuss how they di'\ i'lopi>d their interests in particular 
subjects ttnd issues ond how the course lhi'\* ari* writing relate to other parts ot 
their lives and to their world-view. Course lUtthors are also iMicouraged to insert 
personal examples or experienci s throughout the coursi' to illustrate points thev 
lire making. Fur instance, the author ot the couim* iMilitled "Issues and Strali*gii*s 
in Counselling Cirls and Women" discussed whiit happened when she appeared 
as an expert witness .it i ustodv hearings in which a k»sbian mother was 
threali'ned with the loss ot her eliildreii. That is, thi* author/teacher provided <i 
concrete case to demonstrate how partii ular soi iai constructs and ideohigies work 
iheniseK es out in real lite and, just as importantK , lii>w feminists can use their 
knowledge and I'xpertise to assist otliiT wonii'n lUid \\'ork tor cliangi'. 

Women's Studies tutors are also iMUinUiiged to sli.iri* tlii'ir personal 
I'xperiences ,ind analvses with students, i onsi»c|ueiitl\ , students usuallv teel 
conitc^rtabli* enough ti^ relate events in their lives to the course material and to test 
feminist lheor\* against llieir luvn liveii realities. In aclditioii, the experiences ot 
olhiT wonii»n and their reflection^ on those experiences ,iri» built into the eourses 
through devices such iis i iise studies, no\ els. poetrv, and taped interviews or 
discussions. 1 or example, in the liealtli issui*s course a ta[>eot new iiKUhers 
distiissuig their knowledge ot the birtliiii)* proiess is UM»d to introdui i* issi.:es 
related to the medu aliZiitioii ot maternitv. It is worth nutini! that the use 
audio-tapes IS .1 p.irtu niarlv well liked aspect ot lourses since women report that 
h\ listening \o tajM's m nian\' ditti'ient sitiiatu>ns in their c ars while driving to 
?^»rk. m the kitchen while preparing sup[>er or washing dishes, on their Sony 
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Wtilkniiins wliilo exorcising — they oro able to manage their limited time more 
effectively. 

A number of courses include exercises thnt help women f')cus on and nnnly/e 
their experiences, nnd often these nssignments nnd projects dsk students to 
discuss questions with other women in their communities. Many students report 
with some on^a/ement that they had newr really talked to their mothers or sisters 
before about how they felt about women's lives. Daughters are especially 
surprised to find out that the content women they thought mothers to be were no 
such thing and that mothers deeplv resented the L-'ck of opportunities and the 
constricted lives they had felt forced to lead in previous decades. 

Activities such as the ones last named encourage women to talk to each other 
and do much to overcome the problem of studying alone. This is especially 
important; educators in the field of Women's Studies ha\'e found that interaction 
between women is an essential part of their learning. Although we have found 
that many women are so excited by their learning in Women's Studies courses 
that they talk to anyone who will listen— friends, acquaintances, mothers, 
co-workers — and often duplicate course readings to distribute at church groups, 
women's clubs, and workplaces, course de\'elopers need to make conscious 
efforts li^ assist students to make contact with others. 

On the other hand, there is no need to make a fetich of social interaction. 
Aithougii manv students express a need to talk to other students, many others 
indicate that after caring for people all dav as mothers or workers, their priwite 
study is what thev do for themseh'es, is their escape, is, for each of them, if vmi 
will, "a room of one's own". I'or some women students, the recognized healing 
that comes through journal wri. .g is replicated in pri\ate stud v. 

The skillful educator will find ways to adopt dialogic teaching to th(» dist.inio 
formal in order tht^t students can make their own connections between new ideas 
and old, between experience and analysis, between thou^;ht and action. The 
"teacher" can imaginativelv and empathicallv engage in a "con\'ersation" with 
students, anticipate and answer qui'stions, acknowledge that some of the material 
is difficult to grasp, but offer assurances that it can i\ understooii. Students can 
be shown how to uncover sexist assumptions and ideological positions, e\ aluate 
alternatiw \'iews, and unveil the \'alue svstems o\ \ arious writers and thinkers. 
That is, distance education courses can be ilesigneil to enciuirage women to 
t|Uestion the authoritv of the printed word anil prov ide "models of thinking as a 
human, imperte^ t, and attainable activitv" (Hi'li'nky ri al., 1 W\ p. ?.17). 

It is the midwifery metaphor de\'eloped bv Uele^kv r'/ (I'^^So) from their 
work with womiMi that describes the form lU teaching that distance* educators, 
with others, might strive to achieve. 

1 he knui lit leiu hiT the\ (i i' wtuiieii) piiii'-i'Li iitui Hu- knui ln» \\ liu li t!u'\' \ i-iinicd 
VN'iis niir VN lid \N (uiKi help tluMii .utu ul.iti' »iiui I'vpaiul thi'ir Kiti'iit K,i(i\\ K'iiy;i'. ii 
iiiiLiwiU'-dMtluT \hdvvile te«u liiTs ,ire the (if^jmsite o| biitiker ti'.u hi-rs. Wliilr tiie 
Kmkers di'p(i'-it knovvK'Jy;!' iii the k'.\riu'r's luMii. tlu* u\\k\\\ i\ t s dr.UN- it mil I iu'\ 
«|ss(^t the ^tiident^ in y;i\'ii^f, birth ti) tlu'ir i»vMi iilr,i^, in nuikiny; tlu'ir luvn tiu it 
kno\vlcdj;e rxplii it iind I'liii^oraling it p, 217), 

C)t iiuirse, devi'loping an instrui lional di^sign that would serve as a mid-^wite 
is an enormous and on-going task madi» espi»eiallv ditfii ult bv tin* nature ot 
O . disiance-edui ation ipaterials l.\*en if we work with students on a unirsi» iiuim or 
J J l ^ design a course amenable to ongoing revisions so that student critiques and 
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sii^^eslii>ns cdn bo workt'd iiitt) the CDUrsc M rc^iilcir intervals, it still rt'mnins triu' 
that ci course ptickti^o, oiuv produroJ, is dittiriilt to rhtin^c. Thus it is till the mure 
important iit the di'velopmont sta^e to build in flexibility iind interaction, 
motivation and encouragement. It mi^ht even be arv»ued that distance educators 
need to be more conscious than others of the psychological theories and 
educational philosophies that inform their work. Those things which have been 
taken as ^ivens in education need to be constantly subjected to analysis. The 
workof Clilli^an {]W2), for example, shows that our understanding of 
psychological development has really been only an understanding of male 
development. Hence there is a pressing need to re-think the understanding we 
have of human development particularly as it relates to the ways in which people 
luarn. 

Ultimatelv, the challenge to distance educators, indeed to all I'ducators, is 
two-fold. First, we must meet Rich's {\97^)) call that "women need a 
reorganization of knowledge, of perspectives and analytical Jools that can help us 
know our foremothers, evaluate our present historical, political, and personal 
situation, and take ourselves seriously as ager in the creation of a mure 
balanced culture" {p.l41). Second, as the work of Vlaher and Duim {1*^84) shows, 
we need to try to develop courses where contiMit and tiMching come together, 
where what is taught and how it is taught are two complementary and interacting 
parts of the whole. If ways can be developed to meet those challenges in 
distance-education courses, a significant contribution will be made to women's 
knowing and to the transformation ut our world through the process iTcire has 
called conscientization. 

hi the end, the ai id test tor adult I'ducation, wheiher it is uftered at a distance 
or in other formats, is the degnv to which it both empowers learners to make 
choices about their personal lives and encourages them to engage in socially 
conscious activities with lUhers. This goal is continually articulated by WomiMi's 
Studies teachers (Klein, 1487), though it has often bi'en suggested on an informal 
levi»l that consciousni'ss-raising leading to individual or social aetion is unlikely 
to be achieved through distance learning. The expi'rience in Women's Studies at 
Athabasca University, however, di'nionstrates in an extraordinarih' clear manner 
that distance education l an be at least as I'ftective as i lassroom education in 
i»ftecting change. A few i»xamplis, basi'd on informaticMi students hcjve chuseii to 
share, will serve to illustrate the ways in which womi'n havi* used what thev have 
learned in their i lUirses to make changes in tlu'ir li\ i's and in the U\'es of others. 

A woman and mother ot two childriMi had alnvuiy left Iut battering husband 
hetore enruUing in the introductory Wunu'n's Studies course. I luwever, as she 
explained later, she mntinued to feel that the husband's battering wasscmiehuw 
her fault, that she was not worth loving She also felt th.it the church she had 
attended regularly all hiM* life contributed to her feelings of worthlessness by 
organizing all activities around couples, by emphasizing biblical injuni tions ot 
women's obeuience, and so on. Part wav through the i our^-e, slu* sdid, and ,ifti'r 
reading and thinking about the material, she suddenly woke up one murnmg and, 
while lying in bed, was suddenly able t( nug hersell and s,iy jud In'lieve, "I am 
worth loving." This new-found slri'ngth then enabled her t(u (Mifront the mi?iister 
in the church. She pointed out to hnn thcU vii^leiu e cai\ be psycliologit al as well as 
physical and that slie fi^lt that attitudes, behaviours and teachings in the i hun h 
needed to change if the chun h was not to be culpable in the m.iltcr ot vii^leiu e 
^wainst womi'n, She pro\'idei1 the minister with readmg materials from thi' 
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CDurso and CDnvinmi him llitU slic cduI J run n Sundciy Sduu)! ^roiip for wonuni, 
fspccitilly siny^ic parent WDmcn. Tliis slic did, and wliilc Iutl lass started witli 
only four members it has ^rown steadily over the weeks, hi addition, the minister 
has continued to read on women's issues and Oivasionally di»livered a sermon on 
women's rights or relnted themes, hi addition, it is interesting to note that this 
woman, who is now pursuing a decree in psychology at a trad itional 
campus-based university, found that she was able tocritit|Uetheniatericil on 
women and violence in other AU courses and in her classnxnn psvcholoy;v 
courses and was thrilled both at her mastery ot the subject material and the tiicl 
that she felt self-confident enough to "talk back" to professors, whether thev 
appeared in-print or in-person. 

Although there are many wonderful stories like this, it must be reco^ni/cd 
that some women have had very painful personal stru^^lesas a result of 
enrolhnent in Women's Studies courses. They have turned to Student Servici's 
counsellors for help in working through past and present sufferings. This 
emphasizes the need for distance-education institutions to provide student- 
support systems staffed by skilled, non-se\ist counsellors who are sensiti\'e to 
women's special needs. Indivd, it is easy to argue that teminist counsellors 
should be on the staff of each student-service unit. Hven this cannot guarantee 
that all students will be helped. In one instance the combined support of a tutor 
and a feminist counsellor was not enough to help a student cope with the pain ot 
her past life and, to avoid further anguish and hurt, the student withdrew trom 
the course. While this was a very sad decision, blame cannot be laid at the diH>r of 
distance education; similar withdrawals occur in classroonvba'-ed courses, too. 
The fact of the matter is that most women ultimately mo\'e through the stages ot 
pain and anger towards healing and new strength. Thev can be seen and heard at 
International Women's Day marches, on bitardsof provincial status-ot-women 
committees, in workplaces, women's groups and duirches. Tliere is no happiiT 
moment for an educator than to see a former student on the six o'clock television 
news telling the world why C anada needs a universally accessible, liigh-(|ualitv 
child-care system and knowing that in important wavs that student is there 
because of a distance-education course that introduced her to the women's 
movement and women's issues. 

1 he woman who organized a workshop on pornography in a small northern 
communilvand wiMiton with her triends to take suciessfulai lion against loi\il 
store for selling pornographii* materials and the woman who set up education 
sessions on feminist i ounselling for the social workers in her office are just two ot 
the many students who have gone on to make changi-s in their work] . ( )ne 
student felt the jov of women's strength when she uncov ered the historv of ii "tea 
and literarv group" in her community and found thai, despite its loctition in the 
heart ot redinvk country, members had used a traditional club to work tor the 
subversive goal ot women's rights tor themselves and theirdaiiglUers. Another 
student experienced the intellectUiil pleasure througl*. Women's Studies ot 
"seeing how all the pieces ot everv lhing 1 learned fit together lUid how ev ervthmg 
is connected." These women, as distance-eduiaiion students, hjve engaged in 
true learning; they have devi'loped a personal praxis in which theor\' and action 
interact. As one student said, "I'll never torgel this Women's Studio^- course. The 
things I learned are around me everyday and my life will never be the scune 
again." 
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Conclusion 

This pel per sii^^i'sls some o\ thu Wciys to bo^in to think dboul dislniuv 
odiKMtion lis it rulcUos to thi» kMrnin^ nmis nf wonu'n students. It is a first 
attempt to dnnv tuguthur sunuuit the stninds o\ teniinist work on odiiuition buth 
from the women's movement ond from the»uMdemic world in order to 
understand whv distance education is attractive to women students and how 
their experiences of home study mi^ht be made better. 

Distance education does not provide an inherentlv inappropriate or 
inadequate form o\ learning for women. It is, rather, one approach to education, 
vvhich increases women's ran^e ot chi>ices in any socieiv. Tlii' problems and 
rewards of distance education are both similar to and different trom those which 
can be found in other modes ot teaching and le.irnin^. The challenges facing 
distance educators tace all self-critical teachers. Can education be made an 
enipowerin}^ and liberating experience both at the individual and collective 
levels? 
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Leaving St. Theresa Point, Manitoba 

It had nint'd till morning »ind was still mining hard as we loaded the last box 
of" books into the motor boat and left the siiiall wharf near the school. The course 
was over and I was heading for the local airport. The wa\'es were pounding the 
metal boat, but 1 was confident the old priest at the helm would get me safely 
across. I lis friendiv smile reminded me of the hospitality of the local residents, 
and particularly of the native students who had successfully completed my 
leaeliing methods course. Looking over my shoulder at the small building that 
had served as our classroom, I remembered how the students helped me adjust to 
their comnuinitv. From the first day when they quietly suggested that the green 
wood I had prepared for the stove would surelv smoke ewrvone out of the 
classroom, to the last dav — todav — when thev helped load the boxes of 
phiilocopies and books 1 would take back to university. It had been a busv and 
enji>vable lime. But it had been some weeks and I was anxious to return to the 
soull\ or 'uul' as it was referred to locallw As the boat ran easily against the dock, 
1 Wtis sure 1 coulil hear the float plane approaching.... 

Vlanv northern native leadi-rs, southern educati>rs, and politii ians sincereK' 
wi^h to improve nativi' education in the north. To do so, thev would construct an 
(educational "bridgi*" between the north and the south of C anada. The task i^f the 
wandering professor of Si. 1 hep'sa Toint was defined by that polic\'; but his 
personal experience suggi'sts another \'ii'w: nami'K', that northern communities 
must bi' involved in northern n.jliv e tiMchiT training programs and that these 
programs should be controlled, as muiii as possible, b\' the local residents. 

The purpose of (his paper is h^ examine criti(*»ll\' the ramiti' ations ol dire( tl\' 
delivering courses in the north undi'r (a) an "l-ducation at a Hisiance" model and 
(b) an alternative "Distanci* b!du( ation" model. It will compare their abilitv to 
assist in native education, vet remain sensiti\-e to life stvie anil culture in 
communities. The paper examines: 

1 . traditional and current native (\iu( ati(in«il goals and aspirations, pariicularlv 
the need tor self-determination .md appropriati- teacher programs; 

2. education at a distance fm nativ e students; and distance education as d 
supplem(Mit to ( urrent deliverv sN stems. 
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Traditional Native Education 

Traditional Indian cultures valued tlie responsibilities of family life, 
particularly the obligation to prepare children for adulthood. Education 
encompassed all aspects of the child's life. Children were raised to assume adult 
responsibilities in an atmosphere of warmth and affection. "The responsibility for 
educating; the youn^ belonged to all adults in the community" (Williams and 
VVyatt, 1987; p. 210). Guided by the community, children learned by trial and 
error. 

I.ater, they learned by attentively observing adults and practising their new- 
found skills. An emphasis was placed on respect for all living things, sharing, 
self-reliance, individual responsibility, and proper conduct (Barman, Hebert, and 
McCaskill, 19S6, p. 3), KIders were repositories of cultural and philosophical 
knowledge as well as transmitters of such information. From the stories told in 
the evening by elders, children learned their history, science, spiritual beliefs, 
customs, and values. 

Current Educational Goals and Aspirations 

Native parents, as previously described, have traditionally assumed 
responsibility for educating their children. However, under the auspices of many 
church and government schools, many parents did not understand the objectives 
of the educational programs and did not become actively involved in the formal 
education of their children(Battiste, 1 

Ingram's and Mcintosh's F:ducation North Hvdluation IVoject in 1%1 
suggested tiiat the overall goal of improving educational services in northern 
communities could bu met only if a number of identifiable objectives were met, 
and if locally sensitive educational materials and curricula were developed. 
Curricula would be seen as credible onlv if thev reflected community values. 
Thus the curricula should include* native languages as well as Knglish and /or 
French. A teacher who is fluent in tiie native language can more effectively 
encourage members of the community to re-discover their own language, 
encourage the voung to learn and use it, and strer»;»then and enhance cultural 
identity. 

NortluTii comnumities aKo wish to sei' their local traditions, values, nnd 
culture taught through local liistorv and geographv. I he Metis Association of the 
Nortinvest Territories ( \^iH7), in its position pajuT, asked the government to 
ensure that course content reflect the historv, present position, and aspirations ol 
the people to whom the courses are directed. 

Writing about the education of the Micmac iivhis article, "Micniac l iteracy 
and Cognitive Assimilation/' B.ittiste ( l^Sh) stated that "Bilingual, bicultural 
education must be the toundalion upcrn which different knowledge bases and 
cultural processc^s are met with respect and chosen according to tamilv 
preference" (p. 41). 

Northern native residents, hn the most part, do r\ot want to cling to empty 
senlinienlalitv. Thev realize that the value ot building a new future on a rich 
heritage rec|uires CcUc^tuI exanunation ot manv alternatives. I lowever. native- 
leaders, siicii as Tourangeau ( I^^H7), believe that "\ati\'e etiucation nu^* W 
O i)ked at from the perspective ot the native conununities themselves a .)l 
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from the perspective ot someone who is outside looking in" (p. 47). Native leaders 
feel that native people should identify ^oals for their children and control 
institutions and processed to accomplish these ^oals, 

Hven though many northern natives live in a traditional and simpler society, 
many ^vish to benefit from and make contributions to the more complex 
technological society. Many recogni/e that "We are in a period of technological 
and social change,.," (Bates, ^^8h, p. M. Their challenge is to obtain such an 
education while maintaining their heritage. 

A number of native leaders, including Verna Kirkness, argue that a key to 
progress in native education is the employment of native teachers. These goals 
may be achieved in several ways, including the use of distance education to 
supplement current programs, some of which train native teachers in community 
settings (Platter and Paulet, 1^85). 

Issues in Teacher Education 

F-ive core issues in teacher education, identified by Williams and Wvntt 
( IW7), have been shown to have particular relevance to the education of native 
teachers. They are: 

1. communitv involvement; 

2. incorpi^ration of native language and culture; 

3. decentralization; 

4. entrance requirements and paraprofessional training; and 

5. program qualitv. 

Community Involvement 

Community-based teacher training programs are ones in which all or a major 
portion oi the coursework is taken in an off-carnpus setting. Thev are located in 
the ciunnninitv of the teachers in training or in an area that does not involve 
relocation lor the student. I .ocating .i centre at or near a scIkh)! enhances 
communication between students, teachers, and communitv leaders. 

These programs prv)vide a number o\ advantages to local communities. 
\ati\ e Indian, Metis, and hunt peoples of Canada tind a sense ot conununitv in 
the extended family structure. I he spiritual elements of Native communities are 
strong and based on tradition. Since tamilv ties and other support svstems mav be 
severed bv a mo\ e tnuu the conununitv, comnuinitv-based programs can delay 
.idjustments until students are firmlv established as students. Students with 
families can enrol without abdicating their familial and parental responsibilities. 

Communitv invoK iMuent is a critical element ot communitv-based teacher 
education programs. The Mount C urrie Teacher Training Program, Lil'wat 
Keser\'e. in Mritish C olumbia, oHered bv Simon t raser L'niversitv, is an example 
(Williams .ind \V\ att, I^^S7). \ati\ e participation was considered essential in 
everv phase of its de\ eloi^ment Hand nuMubers assisted universitv consultants m 
designing the program proposal, choosing the actual site, and interviewing and 
selecting student teachei s.uid instructors, 

l-\ en enthusiastic supporters ot conununitv invoKement recogni/e its 
limitations C ,i\ en the close and per\ »isi\ e kinship ties in reser\ e conuiuinities. it 
is \ irtually impossible to a\ old situations where relati\ es make decisions about 
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each other. Another concern relates to the use of local talent. Although some 
administrators are eager to incorporate local experience, others are more cautious 
in modifying department curriculum guidelines. 

Native people often are hesitant to support their own people in positions of 
responsibility. Student teachers just completing their training find that some 
people in the community have difficulty ncepting them in their new role as 
teachers. For many years they have identified teaching as a profession occupit\l 
by non-Indians from outside their community. A serendipitous benefit of having 
native student teachers might be their influence in drawing parents into the 
school. 

Incorporation of Native Language and Culture 

Like community involvement, the incorporation i f nativ e language and 
culture is essential to a successful native teacher training program (Segall, ]^7^^). 
Not only can native teachers provide a positive role model, thev can also bring to 
the classroom native linguistic and cultural resources. However, in the author's 
e:.periences, many young people who are interested in becoming teachiTs d<» not 
understand or value the traditional culture. They can, of course, transmit the 
contemporary native culture. In some Native Indian Hducation Programs 
(NITEI'), students take linguistic courses that enable them to read and write their 
native language. Their courses in Hnglish composition and C anadian literature 
also broaden their perspectives. However, teachers working with nativ e students 
should also be aware of their students' learning stvles (Miire, 1 W7). I he kev to 
success appears to be the development of skills and attitudes that etiahle voung 
adults to survive in a modern society without discounting their heritage. 

Decentralization 

Rural areas of C anada, and Indian ri's. rves in [Mrtii iilar, as a result lU high 
mobility, have often born the brunt of teachiT shortages. "Lrban-bred teaihers 
frequentlv see non-urban schools as tempnrarv diversions in a career path that 
leads to the citv" (Parket, 1^72, p .'^7). At the snmi' time, nati\'e students ciften tind 
it difficult to adjust to life awav from their cimmumitv. In Vlanitohd, the Brandon 
University Northern Teacher Kduc aticm Program (BL'NTt P) pnn ides instruction 
and supervises student teaching programs in a numhiT of loi al communities. 
Most courses are completed in home communities with the »>ssistance of loial 
administrators and travelling professcirs \<anv nativi- student teachers have a 
choice between studving in centralized urban campuses or m their own 
communities. 

Entrance Requirements and Professional Training 

in C anada, all of the native teather traimiig programs m.ike provisions hw 
mature-student admissions, and several grant advanced standing. C ommunilv- 
based teacher training, as discussed earluT, tends to attrai t mature students who 
do not have the academic entranc • reiiuirements ot a traditional [uogram. Crants 
from tfie Defvirtment of Northern Affairs and C anada Manpower have enabled 
native ptH>ple to work effectivelv in edueatiimal settings without a high ^dunA 
Q >loma. 1 hese ji^bs are in such areas as counselling, cultural resource pers{innel. 
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teaching aides, and language teachers. In 1968; the first native teacher training 
program was introduced as a pilot project in the Northwest Territories. The 
intention of this program was to train teaching aides to the level of teachers. In 
1983, a program with the same objective at Brandon University (Program for the 
Education of Native Teachers (PENT), was declared the most innovative 
educational program in North America (Paulet, 1988). There is growing evidence 
to support the contention that many talented individuals can enter the leaching 
profession when flexible ac:idemicrei]uirements are accepted at universities. 
Cram (1985) in "Northern Teachers for Northern School" wrote: 

*I"en years aftur its beginnings as a tentative response to a training need for Quebec 
Inuit teachers, the Native and Northern Hduation program has reached relative 
maturity. Some twenty-nine have received IVovincial or Territorial Certification, and 
of these twenty-nine who have graduated since 1981, eighteen also hold the McCiill 
Certificate {p. 22). 

Program Quality 

Administrators of NITEP programs vehemently contend that community- 
based programs must remain in regular teacher training programs governed 
academically by a traditional institution. This ensures the program's credibility 
even when delivered at a distance. Thiri credibility by association is significant to 
the individuals in the off-campus training centre when dealing with a host of 
supporting institutions and professional organizations. Generally, the content and 
quality must remain flexible enough to meet the unique needs and aspirations of 
the native communities. 

High-quality distance-education programs are currently being delivered 
from coast to coast in Canada. Using the same five criteria for effective off-campus 
teacher training programs, we will examine the potential benefits and limitations 
effusing distance e'j^cation as a supplement to current programs. 

Community Involvement 

To enhance local community involvement, education programs should be 
designed and delivered with creativity and sensitivity (Irrguson, 1^84). This is 
particularly true of distance-education programs because the locus of control is 
usually hundreds of miles away from the "scene of action." 

Distance-education programs can be used to enhance community 
involvement. However, a number of challenges face individuals delivering off- 
campus courses. The course design and delivery should consider potential 
influence of peer pressure on student learning (Kay, 1987). The degree and c|uality 
of interaction will be affected by both internal and external pressures. It takes 
relatively little time to contact local leaders and let them control the scene. While 
this aproach will lead to fewer failures, it will also ensure fewer new participants 
to benefit from the new programs. North Island College (Paulet, 1987) recognized 
the importance of contacting a variety of people being served in northern British 
C olumbia. l our vehicles travelled to the isolated communities. The vehicles 
served as a visible reminder to the northern residents that someone in the south 
cared. Scholars, poets, and labourers met at the vehicles and discussed their 
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educational aspirations. Sadly, in 1987 only one vehicle was used. Local 
representives were asked to spread the j^ood news and assist where possible. 

\n the Brandon University Northern Teacher Fidr. cation Program (bUNTFiP), 
resident administrators and counsellors work closely with the band councils, 
school administrators, teachers, students, and local residents. This superstructure 
could be used to support a truly community oriented distance-education 
program. Trained individuals are in key positions to help community leaders 
define their educational needs. Also, they can help the leaders communicate their 
aspirations to individuals and agencies prepared to support the local 
communities. 

Telephone svstems can enhance the "bridging" of ideas within and between 
the isolated in communities (Paulet and Ferguson, 1985), In 1986, the Manitoba 
Telephone System provi^ - ^ reduced telephone rate to encourage Post- 
secondary institutions to _ome familiar with the benefits of teleconferencing, 
Mandville(1987) enthusiastically supported teleconferencing at Memorial 
University: "in my opinion, the combination of videotape and teleconferencing 
improves the qu.ility of distance teaching" (p. 1 50), While some students were 
able to complete their assignments with limited encouragement from their 
instructors, other benefitted from regular phone calls. 

On-site contact individuals, sensitive to the problems of isolated 
communities, can help local residents regain power, prestige, and hope, all of 
which have almost disappeared as a result of technological acculturation. Indeed, 
the new technology can be used to enhance community invoivement. The first 
challenge may be to convince the students that outsiders truly care about the 
individual needs and concerns of the local community. Some northern residents 
make cynical comments about programs designed in the south to meet the needs 
of bureaucrats with overt and covert interests. Students in the north are all too 
aware that technology can be used to force residents in isolated communities to 
conform to standards established in a "distant land". In addition t(u)pen hostility, 
administrators must deal with conflicting opinions within the communities. Kor 
example*, in some northern communities there are individuals with treaty rights 
that enhance their educiitional opportunities and other individuals, with similar 
aspiriitions, who have little or no political power. The latter trequently contend 
that it is difficult to get excited about new programs and promises when they lack 
protection bv custom and the law. 

Incorporation of Native Language ai\d Culture 

Distance-education programs can i-e designi'd to enhann* i-ommunii ation 
with and between local residents. Where possible, focal customs shiuild hi* 
acknowledged. Onlv through shared experienci's based on mutual respect and 
understanding can individuals learn about each other and c|uestien tlK»ir own 
values. The importance of the local Inuit language and culture was dnmiaticallv 
emphasize bv Padlavat and VVinkk»r (1987). Kducation in traditioncjl Inuit culture 
was holistic. All members c>f thi» conimunitv plaved a n^le in tin* child's total 
growth and development, and liMrning Wtis iu>t split into l ati'goru's. C hiUln^n 
aci|Uired skills and knowledge at an individual pace, and tlu'V grew up in tUi 
envinaiment in whii h mutual aid was tlH» kev to survival and ciniipetition had no 
v^>Ke. 
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The iiilrc)duclii>n ot schools in Northern Quebec in the Inte IM4()s chnn^ed this 
situnlion dramatically. It resulted in the divorce of school from communitv and 
disrupted traditional patterns of learning. It crea \\\ a discrepancy between the 
child's culture and the culture of the school, and this has largely been responsible 
for students' poor performance. 

Many native leaders are concerned that few youn^ natives can speak, read, 
and write in their own dialect. The leaders recopii/e that many individuals living 
in isolated comunities do not wish to live "the lite of their forefathers." At lar^e 
^atherin^s, like the hiternational Aboriginal Conference in V.ancouver (NS7), the 
predominant lan^ua^e used in the lecture halls was Fui^lish. Authors of distance- 
education print material designed for isolated communities shoMid reco^ni/e the 
limitations of seeking a common symbol system for all the communities. 
Providing native leaders with administrative training will be helpful, especially if 
the local leaders serw as catalysts in their own communities. Native leaders can 
serve as consultants to individuals a^id institutions developing and evaluating 
distance-education courses and programs. 

Decentralization 

A number of geographical features of Canada, the second largest country in the 
world, dictate that decentralization play a significant role in a distance-education 
program. Smith ( 1^87), describing the situation in the Northwest Territories, 
staled that "distance education must be good tor us, because we sure got lotsot 
distance" (p. 146). It is not surprising thai in such a large country there are 
varieties of temperaments. Many residents in isolated communities aspire to li\ e 
in large centres like Toronto, Montreal, and \'ancou ver. Thev desire hasic skills 
that will make them employable outside ot their conununitv. Other northern 
residents are content to live in their home communilv and want training 
appropriate for their particular lifestyle. Distance-education programs can 
provide individual instruction, but most cost-effecti\e programs are designed tor 
mass production. Creative adaptations nuist he considered! 

Team eftort can m imi/e the ser\'ices provided with limited tunds. HIaner 
and Simand 1 1 W) described how the hiter-Universilv North, IL N) model in 
Manitoba emphasized coi^peration and shared responsihihtv: "I'rom the 
beginning all three institutions divided Ihi' work I'venlv third ot the course's 
ottered at each uni\ ersilv - so that the smallest (Brandon) liuik responsihihtv tor 
as manv anu ses as the largest (Manitoba). I'his arrangement contnnies even 
li^dav" (p I ^^) 

Not onl\' does the current sysli>m in \laniti>ha avoid unnccessar\ 
duplication, but it also pro\ idi>s a mechanism for I'tticientlv usinv; provincial 
resources, [-or exan^ple, ILN educational advisors assist siudeiUs takmg out-ol- 
province conespondeiu e and other distance-delivered conrsis. 

Similarlv, in British Columbia, northern residents heiu^til U'om at;recmeiits 
made between the L niv 'sitv ot British Columbia, the Cniversilv ol \ ii tona. and 
Simon J-raser Lniversitv. Aca^rdin^» ti> Verlnirv ( U>S7): "With Iheirown spcual 
resources and tacililie , thev have hem able to pro\ idi> courses and proejanis o\ 
particular interest to adult students scvking ti^ improve their tormal 
qualifications..." (p. IM). 
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Post secondary institutions across Canada are now responding to more and 
more admission applications from northern adult learners who have diverse, and 
often LXtensive, prior educational experience and who wish to complete specific 
courses or programs that are directly related to their occupations and interests. 
Organizations such as the Open University Consortium of British Columbia, the 
Association of Atlantic Universities, and the Council ot Ontario Universities have 
creatively and Cooperatively served northern governments and residents. The 
recent Canadian Association of Distance Education (CADE) also provides a 
vehicle for further sharing. 

Team effort can enlarge educational opportunity and redo i» costs. However, 
the mciterials themselves must be appropriate for the residents in the isolated 
communities. Owen (1987) stated: "... distance-learning systems learning 
materials and methods are expected to be flexible in con^Vnt and curriculum and 
are consciously and systematically designed for independent study. In addition, 
learning materials are expected to employ a wide range of media and resources 
.suited to the needs of these students" (p. 157). 

Early attempts at Brandon University to provide print packages to 
supplement existing audiovisually oriented courses have proven effective in 
northern Manitoba (Paulet, 1986). However, experience in northern Manitoba 
clearly indicated that pacing is important in course delivery. 

Distance-education programs are currently supplementing traditional on- 
campus programs and providing some degree of individualization in northern 
communities. However, studies by Crav/ford (1986) and Owen (1987) indicated 
that some students were not benefitting from the system. Owm noted that the 
correspondence courses in Alberta were serving the needs of the mtellectuals who 
had previously demonstrated some commitment to post-secondary education 
rather than students who were reluctant to enter a university. l\nrticularly 
relevant to northern natives was Owen's statement: 

ihc pri'doniinanci' of "iirbnn" slndiMils in the s,iniplf dind declining iniportiUKV i)f 
rural sludenls) indiiMles ihnl pusl-stvuniinrv dislonte culuiMlion, simihir to 
tr.idillniiiil posl-suL()iui,iry t'lliicalion, is priniiirily urKni phiMionu'non. PokMilial 
stiidunls from rnr,il or, in iht' uisi' of the norlhtTn li^rritories, ri'l.i lively isolnU'd 
villages iinii lowns peraMve the isol.ilion of liomL'-study unntlrai tivo (p. IM ). 

Many northern natives need to find a way into the system! 

Entrance Requirements and Paraprofessionl Training 

I-orsy the (1984) emphasized the importance of providing flexible entrance 
roL|uirements. "Distance-learning systems should have open entry, individual 
pacing, effective counselling and instructional materials which are flexible 
enough to adapt to alternative modes of lielivery and learning style" (p. 137). 

Many of the »Mitrance requirements are estiihlished by the tniditional campus- 
based institutions. However, in institutions such as Athabasca University, 
entrance reciuirenuMits <ire adapted to the needs of their students. Many other 
universities across Canada are also recognizing the importance of special 
admissiuns. 
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Northern residents can taku couTses by distance delivery that will help them 
successfully complete a variety of post-secondary courses, A frequently under- 
rated role that can be played by distance delivery is that of providing 
supplementary courses for current traditional programs. Many students who 
have complcttxl a few distance delivered courses gain self-confidence and an 
interest in further education. Also, when program requirements are raised by 
governments and academic institutions, distance delivery can make it feasible for 
residents in northern communities to meet the new standards (Paulet, 1987). 

Program Quality 

At present in Canada there is a great deal of competition for limited 
educational funds. The powerful traditional on-campus university departments 
want even more of what is available. Also, there is a tendency to look upon 
distance education as a means of reducing costs in isolated communities. 
Unfortunately, for some individuals, academic prestige is purchased by shifting 
the iunds from northern communities to vocal southern supporters, 
Ccmsequently, the quality of the programs delivered m the north suffer. Not only 
will proponents of distance delivery have to become creative fund raisers for their 
current and long-term needs, but they will als-^ become more accountable. 

The quality of the distance delivery system should be determintKl by the 
manner in which it builds bridges between cultural groups within our Canadian 
mosaic. 
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Introduction 

Une reconsion d'ecrils sur le role des dclivilOs d'tipprentissa^t' en 
enseignement .i disl.ince {I.tindry, 1^H7) nmis a permis do amslaler que certains 
aiiteiirs attribuent aux activites d'apprentissa^e non seiilement des functions 
reliees a !a cognition, c'est-a-dire celles visant !a realisation de la tache proposee, 
la resolution du problemeou ratteintedeTobjectif viselFlaveil, IW, 19H1); 
(Lefebvre-I^innrd, IMnard, 1987), mais aussi d'autres tonctions que nous avons 
regroupees sous le terme general de support a I'etudiant. \a\ premiere partie de 
cet article presente une grille elaboree a partir des tonctions de support des 
activites d'apprentissage. 

Hn deuxieme partie nous utilisons la meme grille pour verifier comment le 
tuteur' pourrait remplir les functions de support a I'etudiant telles que definies 
precedemment. IMusieurs auteurs (Holmberg, 1974; MacKen/ie, 1974; Haathet 
Wangdhal, 1976; Baath, 1976; Robinson, I9H1; Watters, 1984; Henri et Kaye, 1983) 
ont deja demontre I'importance du role du tuteur en enseignement a distance et 
decrit ces fonctions de support. 

Dans un troisieme temps, nous proposons le tutorat comme mode 
d'intervention susceptible de bien cadrer les interventions du tuteur sdns negliger 
les besoins de I'etudiant. 

1 . /rs fi)//cf/o»s dc support t/i*s ih livih'^ d\}pprc>ith^ii\^c 

I/inventaire des fonctions de support des activites d'apprentissage nous a 
amenes a les classer en quatre differents plans : 

a. Ic support surlcphfj nu'tluniohs^ujuv, celui qui permet a I'etudiant 
d'acquerir, de pratiquer ou d'ameliorer une strategic de type cognitif ou 
metacognitif . Une strategic de type ci^gnitif r'est, par exemple, comment 
taire un resume, s'autoquestionner, rediger ime analyse, construire un 
tableau, c'est-a-dire pn)gresser dans Tatteintede I acquisition des 
connaissances du domained'etude (Flavell, 1981 ) On poiirrait donner 
comme i»xemple de strategies de type metacognitif la planihcatitm, la 
verification, revaluation, etc. (Brown, 1981 ); 

b. /c support sur Ic phvt fnctiuv^tiitif, soit celui qui porte sur le controle 
cimscient de son pmpre fonctionnement cognitif, et sur le processus 
d'autoregulation (planification de I'ensemble, activation des strategies 
neci'ssaires, controle et verification, etc.) (Pinard, 1987); 

c. Ic support sur Icphifi (/(/(V/z/V/ ntotivuhofuici. nous avons detini le support a 
I'etudiant sur le plan attectif comme celui qui touche les emotions et les 
etatsd'ames (Schiil/, 198^); mais egalement cimuiie celui qui abordi* les 
preferiMues, les attractions, les aversions i|ui guideraient le choix et le 
rejet de Tinformation suivant les attitudes que le sujet eprouve vis-a-vis 
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des objets, pcrsonnus du ovoiu^munts rnpportos dnns un tvxiv (Donhiero 
ot Lo Nv, 1^8(1, l.nngcvin, 1*^8^1). \v suppi^rt a rotudianl sur Ic pinn 
motiVcUioniu'l concorne la mobilisation dc I'enor^ic pour fairc* c]ia'k]ue 
chostv (nufrcsno-Tasso, 1 W), ou cncoru rintervontion d'un tiers pour 
stinniler, aiguillonnor, rcvcillor la motivation (rcncr^ic, Tintorot) die/ 
une pcrsonno (Hnglish ct Hnglish, Wb), 
d. /(' support sur Ic phiu ihimifn^tnitif: dans la roivnsion d'ocrits sus- 
montionnce i*t qui porlait iiniqucment sur Ic role des activites 
d'apprentissa^e, aueun autour ne fait mention du suppi^rt adrninistratif. 
Nous avonsquand meme detini le support sur le plan adminisiratit 
commecelui qui permet a un etudiant de cor.iaitre institution qu'il 
trequente, ses regies et procedures administratives; la structure des 
programmes; lescoordonnees et les heures de disponibilite des 
personnes-ressources mises a sa disposition; les localisations et heures 
d'ouvertures des ditterents ser\*ices ausquels il a acces. 
Hn classant les diverses tonctionsde support qu'attribuent les auteurs aux 
acli\*iles d'apprt'ntissage, nous ne presumons pas que toutes les tonctionsde 
support a I'etudiant devraient etre remplies par de telles activites. |\ir exemple, 
Watters (1^)84) citant Baath et Wan^dahl (1^7h) souli^ne que les tonctionsde 
motivation et de teedbaek, tout importantes qu'elles soient, peuvent difticilement 
etre accomplies par le materiel didactique. II s'a^it plutot de re^rouper h > 
tonetions de support pour mieux saisir sur quels plans elles devraient etre 
I'xercees. Voyons maintenant comment les fonctionsde support exercees par le 
tuleur peuvent etre classees selon lesquatre plans identities precedemment. 
2. / (' tiitcurct lc< fo}h'tio}ts dc suppint n I ctiuiuuit 

\v tuteur est un intermediairi' qui tait partie d'un resi»au de ressourci»s 
d'encadrement qu'inie institution met au serv ice de I'etudiant, atin de 
taciliter sa demarche d'apprentissa^e (Abrioux, 1*^8^, p. 18(1). C 'est done la 
personne toute designee pour apporter a I'etudiant du support sur les plans 
methodoloy;ique, metacognitit, attectif et nuUivationnel et administratit. 
a. Si/r /(' pliai nictliodolo\^iqni\ le tuteur peut: 

• expliquer la demarche pedagogique et le mode d'evaluation a 
I'etudiant (Abrioux, 1^)8^) 

• I'aider a prendre connaissanci* du materiel (Abrioux, 1^^8^) 

• aider I'etudiant a comprendre li' materiel du cou' s afin qu'il puissi* le 
reproduire tidelenient a I'examen (si la preoccupation premiere de 
i'etudiant est de reussir aux examens) (I lenri et Kave, 1^)8^) 

• ottrir conseilset »-upport au\ apprenantsdans leurs travaux 
( \ lolmherg, cite par Watters, 1*^^84) 

• resoudre des problemes de diltic ultes personnelles d'l^rganisation du 
travail rencon trees par I'etudiant (Robinson, 1 W81 ; Minck, 1^^78) 

• orienter soe souci d'etticacite du cote des method es de trav ail 
individuelles de chaque eleve (C onseil superieur de I'education, 

• echanji;er ave<. I'interessi' sur ror,v;anisatiiMi de son tra\ »ul, le^. 
ditlicultes Lju'il rencontre et ies progres qu'il aecomplit (C onseil 
superieur de I'education, ]^)>^2) 

• accorder une attention particuliere a la methode de trawiil de 
I'apprenant Clournier, I'^^TS) 

Q • taciliter le travail d'etude personnel des participants (Kaye, 1^'82) 
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b. Sur Icphvi nictan\^fntif\ Ic tuteur peut : 

• aider retudianl a s'aulo-disdpliner et h s'aiito-fornuT (Abr ioux, \^)H5) 

• aider rutudianl a enrichir sa demarche d'auto-apprenlissage 
(Abrioux, m5) 

• aider les eludianls a co»'riger leurs erreurs et a controler leurs proj:;res 
(Baalli, 1^7h) 

• faire le lien entre les connaissances acquises et I'experience a vec les 
nouvelles connaissances a acquerir (Baath et Wan^dahl, 

• aider les eludianls a "apprendre a apprendre", atin de devenir de 
nioinsen moins dependants de leur tuteur (Moore et Poppino, 1^83) 

• aider les etudiants a developper leurs competences en tant 
i|ii'apprenants (Henri et Kaye, 

• aider les eludianls a "apprendre a apprendre" et a developper leurs 
capacites d'autodidactes (Henri et Kaye, 1^83) 

• eiicadrer I'apprenant pour qu'il puisse eventuellement cheminer de 
fav'on autonome (Henri et Kaye, 1^83) 

• aider les participants a developper leur competence et leur contiance 
en soi atin qu'ils puissent organiser et planitier lour travail individue! 
d'etudiapt a distance et organiser leur emploi du temps eux-memes 
(KavejM82) 

c. S//r Ic plan nffcctifct niotivntiotnicl, on attend du tuteur L|u'il: 

• etablisse un contact personnel avec I'etudiant atin de lo motiver. Si, 
par les echangesi|u'il ent.'etient avec les intermediaires, rOtudiant 
reussit a resoudre ses problemes, il y aura de lories chances qu'il 
perseveie dans sa demarchede tormation (Abrioux, \^)H^) 

• stinnile Tinteret de Tetudiant et encourage ses progres (...) au moven 
lie revaluation (Abrioux, W?) 

• stinnile, appuie et raftcrmisse la motivation de Tetudiant (Baalh el 
VVangdhal, U^7b cites par Abrioux, 1^85) 

• apporte a I'etudiant aide et soutien a rapprentissageet stimule son 
rvlhniede travail (Abrioux, K^83) 

• encourage les etudiants a poursuivre (Abrioux, l*^^8^i) 

• stinnile rinteret et la motivation de Tetudiant par des appeN 
telephoniques (Hinck, 1^>78) 

• communii|ue avec I'apprenant d'uno ta^on personnelle et lui reponde 
dans un bret delai (sinon I'ettet de motivatiim est perdu) (Wangdahl, 

• grace a des rencontres periodiqui's, contribue a reduire le sentiment 
d'isolement social de I'apprenant (VVangdahl, l^^Ti^) 

• resolve, avec les }\uticipanls, des probliMnes (...) personnels ou 
iamiliaux qui ont des repercussions sur leurs etudes (Kaye, U)82) 

d. 1-nMn, ^urlc pliui ihlr,(!ni<lrntif\ le tuteur poiirra: 

• expliquer a rc»tudiant les procedures administratives auxquelles il 
doit se soumettre ( Abrioux, 1^>83) 

• (donner) des intormations sur le regime des etudes (L()iidilions 
d'admission, reconnaissance des equivalences, inscription, contemi 
des programmes, etc.) (Abrioux, l'')83) 

• coiiseilliTet orienter un participant eventuel pour I'aider a prendre 
une decision sur le programme a suivre; (Kaye, l^>82) 
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• resoiidre, avec les participants, des problernes (.,,) administratifs 
vis-a-vis Torganisme de tele-enseigncment; (Kayo, 1^82) 
3, ic tutonU commc tuinio inntcrvoutkm 

Pour realiser les functions de support qu'on attribue au tuteur, nous avons 
deja propose (Michaud et Lebel, 1987) que le tutorat soil retenu comme mode 
d'intervention pedagogique. La def: lition que nous en dennions alors etait 
la suivante : 

\v tiiturat i'st un modo d'intervontion pc\lay;o^iqui' priUiqiu' par unc 
p(«rsi)ntu»-ri'ssi)un.i' i»t qui porte sur la dcmarchi* d'apprcntiNSiigc dc TOtudiant 
i-n pcrnu'ttaiit a a» dernier de devoloppur son autmiomio dans I'atteinle des 
objectifs du CDurs. 

Mode li'nitcmution pciU}^o;^ii]iu\ c'est-a-dire une maniere d'intervenir dans la 
demarche de Teludianl; 

.../Jn?f/(;//('/J(?r //Mr/nvN()H//('-rtNs(i//nrc'est-a-dire 'Mi luleur remunere par 
I'institution, et auquel Tetudiant peut taire appel; 

,..i]ui parte <ur In ilcnnvrhc ii'iipfm')iti>>ii\^c tie rctiuiimit pour bien deniontrer que 
Icsobjectifs du tutorat {autonomic et reussitedu cours) se realisent dans le 
cadre du cheminement de I'etudiant; 

...nt pmfwttiwt i) ir lU'niicr tie dcvcloppcr ^ou nutouotnic, rejoignant ainsi les 
tonctions de support sur les plans methodologique et metacognitit telles que 
decrites par les auteurs ci-haut cites; 

...divis I'nth'iiiti' iic< ohfirtif^ du cours, afin que le tuteur ne soit pas amfronte a 
des besoins et des attentes tort difterents voire divergents de la part des 
eludianls. 

Le tutorat indique done ^urquoi porte le travail du tuteur (developpement ile 
Tautonomie et atteinte des objcctifs du cours) el diiu> ijtwl t'>prit ce travail doit 
Ire realise. 

/■)/S('//ss/();/ ct coficlii^iofi 

Comme mius pouvons Ic constaler, les auteurs preciles ne remetlenl pas en doule 
la capacile du tuteur d'apporter a Tctudiant le support dont il a besoin. De favon 
gcnerale, il nou^ scmble important ccpendant de bien camper les responsabilites 
du tuteur atin quecelui-ci ne vienne pas "doubler" les tonctiimsdesacliviles 
d'apprentissage. D'autre part, il ne taudrait pas non plus que les con.epteurs de 
cours abandonnent tout entre les mains du tuteur puisque les ecrits que nous 
avons recenses sur le role des activites d'apprentissage en enseignement a 
distance (Landry, 1 nous ont demontre que les activites d'apprentissage ont 
egalement des fonctiims importantes de support (Lebel et al., WH). 

a. Sur Ic phvi uictliodolo^^iijuc, le tuteur devrait essaver de comprendre et 
d'identitier Ic besoin de I'etudiant en lui posant des questions, en le 
rcnvovant au contenu du cours (si le tuteur est persuade que I'etudiant 
irouveralacequ'il lui taut). II pourrait aussi essayer d'identitier 
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cerlaines croyances "misconceptions" qui peuvent faire que I'individu 
repete certaines erreurs dans la realisation de certaines taches, Les 
erreurs que fait I'etudiant peuvent fournir des informations sur ses 
structures de connaissances et il faut les connaitre pour savoir comment 
intervenir de fafon appropriee (Deschenes et aL,1987). 

b. Sur lc plan mctacoj^nitif, ce que nous apprennent les auteurs ne nous 
permet pas d'identifier la nature des interventions qu'on pourrait 
effectivement demander a un tuteur de faire, 

c. Sur lc plan nffcctifct wotivationncl, certains auteurs comme Baath (1976) 
sont convaincusque la fonction de motivation est I'element le plus 
essentiel du role du tuteur, fonction, rappelons-le, qui peut difficilement 
etre remplie par du materiel didactique (Baath et Wandghal, 1976), II ne 
faudrait cependant pas conclure trop rapidement que la fonction de 
motivation est i'apanage du tuteur seul, et que les concepteurs de cours 
n'onl pas a s'en preoccuper. Nous avons deja cite plus haut la recension 
d'ecrits de Landry (1987) sur le role des acti vites d'apprentissage en 
enseignement a distance; Kaye (1982), pour sa part, accorde aux trois 
"medias" hnportants de I'enseignement a distance, les imprimes, 
i'audio-visuel et les travaux pratiques, non seulement des tonctions 
pedagogiques mais aussi de nombreuses tonctions de motivation, 

11 nous apparait important que sur ce plan, en particulier, le tuteur situe bien 
son intervention dans le cadre des objectifsdu cours, plutot qued'aider Tetudiiint 
a resoudre ses problemes personnels, meme si ceux-ci peuvent avoir des 
repercussions sur ses etudes, 

C'esl notre pratique de I'enseignement a distance qui nous a dmenes a 
suggerer la definition du tutorat ci-dessus, afin d'eviter au tuteur de se retrouver 
en terrain mine, confondu avec un therapeute ou un conseiller familial, par 
exemple. Nous avons voulu egalement bien clarifier la responsabilite que 
I'institution prend face a I'etudiant via les interventions de son tuteur. 

d. Sur Icplan iu1mi}iistratif\ le support que pent apporter un tuteur jouxte le 
support sur le plan affectif et motivtitionnel. Hn effet, si le tuteur aide 
par exemple un eludiant a surmonter les aversions que ce dernier peut 
ressentir face aux procedures administratives, ce support evitera 
peut-tre un abandon ou une non re-inscription. 

Knfin, pour ce qui est du tutorot, il apparait que ce mode d'intervention 
pourrait bien cadrer et resserrer k"s interventions du tuteur, et devenir, au-deta 
lies ronctionsdecelui-ci, une "tournure pedagogiqiie d'esprit." 

f{n conclusion, nous avons vu que les fonctlons du tuteur, celles des activites 
d'apprentissage voire des medias se recoupent re^ulierement cluv les anteurs en 
enseignement a distance. II serait a souhaiter que les concepteurs de cours 
apportent un soin minutieux a decrire I'agencement et le mode d'utilisation des 
ressourceset des outils mis a la disposition de I'etudiant pour I'aider dans sa 
demarche d'apprentiss.ige. I Vrsonnes-ressources, dctivites de support et media 
pourraient ainsi jouer des roles complementaires plus efficaces. 
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Notes 

1. Voir n Cf sujut l.ebel ct nl., 1^88. 

2. Lf terme tuteur est LMnpUwe nu sens lar^e, et auivru egnlement les 
appellations de personne-ressource, conseiller, facilitateur, etc. Le tuteur tel 
qu'on Tentend ici n'est cependant pas un ensei^nant. 

3. Voir a ce sujet Deschenes et al., 1988 
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The Provision of Student-Support Services 
in Distance Education: Do We Know What 
They Need? 

Ciordon Thompson 



Introduction 

There is a rapidly growing literature on the provision of support services to 
students in distance-education programs. Much of this hterature is proscriptiw 
and is premised upon certain assumptions about the characteristics of students 
who enrol in distance-education programs and about the nature of distance 
education itself. 

Students who enrol in distance-education program ♦ are different from their 
on-campus counterparts. Distance-education students tend to be older and to be 
more diverse in their educational backgrounds than on-campus students. 
Distance-education students tend to be more independent and autonomous 
learners. Research on the differential characteristics of students who register tor 
distance-education programs suggests that (some) distance-education programs 
attract students who are less likely to seek instructional support frorn their 
teachers/tutors than their on-campus counterparts. 

The process of self-selection by which some students elect to register for 
distance-education programs, while others do not, may mean that the need for 
student-support services is greater among those who tend not to register for 
distance-education programs than among those who do. If educational 
institutions seek to attract and serve larger numbers of those students una'jie to 
attend on-campus classes, they may have to develop increased and highly visible 
student-support services. 

Daniel and Manjuis (1 W3) discussed how to achieve an optimal balance 
between interaction and independence in distance education. But u'hal is optimal 
for those who are presently attracted to, nnd register for, distance-education 
programs, mav not be optimal for potential and prospective students not 
presentiv participating in distance-education programs. 

The terms "student-support services" and "distance education" deserve 
early clarification. Student support services include a wide range ot functions 
including admissions, registration and records, examinations, information 
services, advising and counselling, student advocacy, and tutoring/instructional 
support (Mdnnes-Rankin and Brindley, 1^86). In addition, librarv servi' V counts 
as a signiricant student-support service (Slade, Whitehead, Piovesan, aiio VVel)l», 
m7). 

The tutoring/instructional support function isarguablv the most \ iNil 
liecause it is sodirecllv associated with the learning pn)cess itself. Accordingly, 
for the purposes of this paper "student-support services" will be considered 
O within the limited context of the tutoring/instructional support svslem. 
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Mclnnes-Rankin and Brindley define tutors as people whose interaction with 
students are based on a particular course. They give support on course content 
and administrative matters, and provide the human voice amongst the printed 
materials. Their functions include marking and commenting on assignments, 
discussing course content, and assisting with course evaluation. They may also 
be involved in organizing laboratory sessions, seminars, or discussion and self- 
help groups. Tutors are subject-matter experts for the particular courses they 
facilitate and have similar quahfications to staff teaching at campus-based 
institutions (1^S6, p. 64). 

"Distance education" lacks a singular and widely shared definition, although 
there is general agreement on some of its components (Thompson, lS>Hb). One 
cause of this diversity is the tremendous variety of forms of distance education 
and the increasing application of a variety of educational technologies. Scales 
(1^H3) provided a tvpok)gy of distance education which differenHated on the 
dimenskm of the level and kinds of support prcivided to students in dislance- 
educatkm programs. Her typok)gy consists of six levels of support as follows: 

TvfH' I: InstnK tinii is dclivcri'd liirini^h iiny one or ii combiniitiDii i)l Diu'-U dv mm- 
intenuUve medid (e,^. print, dudiu, ur video). 

T\'pi' 11: Tni >n is nuidi' hn di'lavi'd Iud-umv conitnuniCiilion hcluveii UMrner diid 
inslriKtioiiiil ti)»ent (e.^. intenu lion thn)ii^li tlu* mdil). 

TvfH'lIi l*roMsii>n is m.ule tor coinndiMit tun-U Mv loinnuuiii Mlion bctwivn kMrrUT 
.ind inslrui lionnl ii)»ent (e.^. interiUlion thnni^h tolepl.one duilo^iie or with ii 
LiMiipuler). 

Tvpi' 1\'. I Vo\ isioii 1^ nuide to piTinil riTiioti' ^roup iiilenu lion »inion^ kMHUT, d^ont, 
iind lUluTs (e.^. lhroLij»h ti'lcionteriMiciii^ or li\'L' - inUTiU tive \'ideo) 

I V}M'\': IVoN ision IS niiidi' torou.isionji tiK\>-lo-KKV intrriUtioii (t.*.^ somniiirs or 
dinuitl experu-nLVs). 

1 vpt" \ I l iillv supporti'd instnii rion is sii^iplu ti M ,i loi ,ition niMn-r tin- li'.irniT lluif 
llu' ' inolluT .ipMiiA " (e.j;, I'Mi-nsion pro^Mm, ii kvliirc series provided in l\ 
disliMil tomnuinilv, or s^iii lliie c^impus). 

0\ particular ivlevaiue to this piiper are those torms ot distance education in 
which there is interiiction between the learner dnd the instructor (i.e., including 
Tvpe I), but si^niticantlv less than would he available to d studi-nt in a traditu^ndl 
classroom context (i.e., excluding Type \'l). In other words, this paper is 
tocossnig upon distance-education programs in which the li'arner is in a learning 
context that requires tlie stude:it to he mon- autonomous dnd selt-dinvted thdn 
sluiliMits in d t\'pical cidssroom setting. These pdrdnu'ters torm the basis on which 
dislanci'-i'ductition programs will be discussed in this paper. The bdlanc eot the 
pdper will discuss sek'cted research on the i hdrdctenstics iit distdnc i'-educdtion 
sludi'iits and miplications tor the provision (>t student-support ser\ ices. 
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Do Students in Distance-Educatioic Programs Differ 
Significantly from Students in On-Campus Classes? 

Coldewny (l^Sh) idoiUifiod scverni dimensions in which dislnncu-educnlion 
students differ from their on-cnmpus counterparts. Distance-education students 
are older and tend to have a wider range of educational background, of prior 
educational experience, of academic abihty, cmd of demographic and personal 
characteristics (e.g. age range, sex ratio, family situations, work experience). 
Coldoway concluded that distance-education programs serve a unique 
population of learners. However, information about distance learners is limited 
and many institutions lack data on the characteristics of their distance-learning 
population (198h, pp. 86-87). 

It has been suggested that students who enrol in distance-education 
programs tend to be independent and self-directed. Such attributes may be 
important for success in distance-education programs, which permit restricted 
interaction among students and between students and instructor. Wedemeyer 
and Childs note that correspondence study is often referred to as a "hard" 
method bv which to learn. And, in the sense that it makes demands on the 
student, it is hard. In correspondence study, the student is, to a degree, "on his 
own." I le sets his own deadlines, he makes his own decisions, he arrives at his 
conclusions independently, he learns by doing. He learns toorgani/e, to be 
systematic, to follow directions, to apply his knowledge to problem solving, and 
to express himself logically and orderlv. 

It is true that not all correspondence students develop these skills equally, 
and it is also true that some fall by the wayside because thev cannot or will not 
exert the necessarv effort. But the rule is absolute that, unless the correspondence 
student measures up to these demands in some degree, he cannot possibly be 
successful. 

There is also ev idence that manv students in distance-education programs Jo 
not seek, nor take much adv antage of opportunities for increased interaction with 
instructors. I'or example, Thompson and Knox (l^S7a) reviewed a number o\ 
studies on prov ision ot telephone tutoring tor students in distance-education 
programs. In general, students initiated relatively few telephone calls to 
instructors even when invited to do so. f'or example, Orton (1^78) described an 
experiment in which correspondence students wen* invited to telephone their 
course tutor whenevcT they telt it necessarv to do so, 1 le reported that the 
reactions ot students and instructors to telephone tutoring was very positivi- 
NiMU'theless. onlv percent ot the student., actually called their instructors. 
Similarlv, Ahim ( l^^72) reported t!\U i^nlv 12 percent ot the students in h-r studv 
initiated calls to their tutors. Similar findings have been reported hv others 
(l-linck, l*^>7S; I U»lmberg, I^K^i). It m.-.v be thcU manv students who enrol in 
distcUHr-education programs preter to pursue their studies independentiv and 
without much interaction with their instructors. 

In ijer { r)72) invc .tigated student preference^ tor vari^^n^ ins^nh tidn.)! 
treatment alternativ es amon^; students who registered in a correspondence studv 
program. I le ri'ported that 2*^ percent ot the students indicated a pieterence tor 
traditional correspondence studv supplemented bv telephone contact with the 
teacher. Surprisinglv. 3"^ percent indicated a preference tor traditional 
Q coriespondence studv alone, that is without ttjk'phone contact. Similarlv. IVitter 
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(1983) investigated whether students enrolled in correspondence study preferred 
the traditional correspondence model, in which nteraction between the student 
and the tutor is minimal, as correspondence study supplemented by face-to-face 
or telephone interaction. H reported that 29 percent of students indicated a 
preference for correspondence study with minimal interaction with the tutor, 
Kaye (1987) observed that while computer-mediated communication has 
great potential in distance education: 

The educationiil assumptions uriiierlying course design nnd student learning 
strategies must be consistent with nn active, cooperative, and group involvement of 
learners, otherwise the technology will merely be used ns a substitute for notice- 
boards, written mnil or one-to-one telephone contact; but it is not evident thp.t 
distance learners, used to studying alone, will want to adopt a conferencing medium 
which requires active group involvement (1987, p. 164). 

There is also evidence that many students in correspondence study programs 
value the freedom and independence of this instructional mode (Flinck, 1979; 
Clatter and Wedell, 1971). In addition, it has been reported that students who 
register for correspondence study courses indicate that one of their major reasons 
for selecting that instructional mode is that it allows them to determine their own 
pace of study (Flinck, 1979; Gla Her and Wedell, 1971), 

Finally, there is evidence that students in correspondence study have the 
cognitive styleof field-independence (MiH)re, 1976; Thompson and Knox, 19S7b), 
Field-independent persons tend to be more independent and autonomous, 
whereas field-dependent persons have a greater need for the provision of 
structure and reinforcement. Field-dependence is also associated with a 
preference for being with other people, whereas field-independent persons have a 
more impersonal orientation (Witkin, Mwre, Gcxidenough and Cox, 1977). 

The attributes associated with the cognitive style of field-independence 
appear to be better suited to the nature and demands of correspondence study 
than those associated with field-dependence. 

In summary, distance-education students are more likely to be characterized 
as independent, autonomous learners who value the opportunity to control the 
pace at which they learn. In addition, many seek only limited interaction with 
their instructors. 

The Provision of Differential Student Support Services 

C ronbach and Snow (1977) proposed that learner differences can and should 
be taken into account in the planning nnd execution of educational activities. The 
best instructional strategy for one student may not be the most etlrctive 
instructional strategy for another student because of significant differences in the 
personal characteristics of the two students. A corollary of this view is thnt 
educators shiuild seek to accommodate significant learner differences and to vary 
their instructional .strategies in order to optimize educational outcomes for each 
student. 

histru( tors can use various strategies in the classroom which are 
d»fferentiallv effei five for their students. For example, some students rrijuire a 
^ ht^h Jogreeof structure, frec]uent reinforcement, and reassurance that they are 
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Btindim (1^82) hns provided a framework to explain how some people are 
more likely than others to persist at a given task. In distance education, however, 
the instructors' opportunities to know students individually and to respond 
differentially to them are constrained. Peters (1983) proposed that most distance- 
education programs resemble mass production and distribution systems, 
providing liighly uniform course* materials and instructional support systems. 
Such programs are constrained from recognizing and responding to significant 
learner differences. 

Can we provide different levels of instructional support to students in 
distance education so as to respond optimally to their varying needs and 
preferences? A corollary question is the following: Should we design and 
implement instructional support systems for the more independent and 
autonomous student, or should we seek to provide instructional support for the 
Uss independent and less autonomous student as well? By "independent" and 
"autcniomous" 1 i ercr not only to attitudinal factors but also to skill levels. In 
other words, to what extent does a student prefer the less structured and more 
independent format of distance education? Does the student have the necessary 
skills to succeed r instructional mode characterized by reduced opportunities 
for interaction with the instructor and with other students? As Wedemeyer and 
Childs noted, those students who do not possess such attributes are "at 

risk," Hven should they enrol in distance education they are unlikely successfully 
to complete their studies. 

Some authors have proposed that we identify such "high risk" students and 
activelv disccuirage them from distance-education studies. For example, Feasley 
slated: "In >ummary [ resent long-distance students do differ from on-campus 
students but not nearly as much as will potential distance learners. The important 
work remaining is to identify those students who will not be successful in 
distance education and to persuade them to chtx)se the classrcwm instead" (1983, 
p. 32). But how do we reconcile this view with the idea that one of the primary 
objectives ot distance education is to increase accessibility? Can we not design 
and implement instructional support systems for potential distance-education 
students who may not have well developed learning skills? 

One ol the major complications of this approach is the tendency to employ 
uniform student-support strategies m distance-education programs. For 
example, the provision of an instructional support system such as systematic 
telephone tutoring (Minck, 1978) is typically implemented on a system-wide basis 
and provided to all students. Alternately, the estimated cost of such a support 
svstem ma V discourage its implementation when costs are estimated on the basis 
of provision to all students. Indeed, the high costs of opportunities for real-time 
interaction between students and their instructor (e.g., teleconferencing or 
computer-based communication) often frustrate their implementation (Daniel 
and Marquis, 1 983). 

But is it reasonable to assume iluit students would equally seek and equally 
benetil trom such support services? It has been suggested that costly 
insli uclioiiiil ser\ ices be selccti\ ely provided to those for whom it is expected to 
provide the greatest benefit (BrticlU, 1970; Thompson and Knox, 1987a). Decisions 
on the prox'ision ot student-support services are necessarily connected with 
decisions about the "target" population. Distance-education programs that 
attract a wide range of stutients, including those without developed learning 
skilU, will be obli'- h) pnn ide increased instructional support services. Large- 
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scale distnna'-educcition prD^rnms will lu'cesstirilv be less rt'sponsivi' to 
individual student needs than programs serving a smaller number students. 

Nonetheless, as Scnvart (1982) has observed, greater instructional flexibility 
can be achieved in distance-t^ducation programs if they seek to be responsive to 
their students. One example of such flexibility is suggested by \ lolmberg ( 1 ^7^)), 
in which students could exercise some control and personal choice in course 
assignments. 

Conclusion 

This paper has proposed that the selection and pn.'vision of studiMU-support 
services in distance education should be determined atter we ha\'e di'cided whose 
needs are to be met. The research discussed in this paper suggests that students 
who register for distance-education programs tend to differ from their on-campus 
counterparts. They tend to be more autonomous and independent and ma v 
require less student-suppi^rt than other students Indeed, some ot them appedr to 
prefer to have minimal interaction with their distance-education instructors. But 
if we wish to attract and serve a broader range ot studi'nts (and particularlv those 
who might be deterred bv minima! interactic>n and support) we should enhance 
student-support services. 

With additional research, we will be able to detei mine wlu'ther we lan 
attract, and adequatelv serve, a broader clientele thniugh I'nhant cd student- 
support services, We ought also a) inv estigate the extent to which the "industrial 
production model" (Peters, l^S3)can be avoided in providing student-support 
services in distance education. 

AsSewart (1982) suggested, we ha\*e tendi'd to devote too nuu h ot our time, 
energy, and resources to the develi^pment ot courseware in distance education 
and too little to the instructional process that follows courseware preparation. For 
example, we frequentiv encounter the word ' deli\ erv" in disi ussions ot the 
provision of distance-education programs. But surely the produ( tion ot clear and 
effective courseware matiTials is a neci'ss»irv hut not sutficient condition tor 
successful learning outcomes. We must do more than "deli\er" a set ot 
instructional materials no matter how wi'll desigm^d thev mtJV be. While some 
students mav be more able to succeed with minimal instruc tional support, a 
distance-education program that seeks to im reasi' aci iNsibility must provide 
adequate student-support services. Increased accessibility to failure is no \'ictorv. 
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Introduction 

RcconstitULT In filiere historiquo de la formation a distance c'est 
necessairement remonter a Temer^ence dii concept d'education permanente et an 
developpement dii domaine; c'est etablir le recoupement entre les valeurs 
rattachuos a ce concept et celles que privile^ie la formation a distance. Par la 
remise en question des formes d'education traditit^nnelles inadaptees au profil de 
Tadulte, a son style de vie et a ses besoins, Tediication permanente mise sur les 
capacites de Tadulte d'apprendre a apprendre, lui reconnaisSv;.it ainsi uae 
autonomic face a son apprentissa^e; elle adopte des modes d'intervention et des 
ftirmules peda^oj^iques adaptees a Tadulte, misant sur Texperience; elle s'efforce 
de rejoindre le plus ^rand nombre de ceux qui se preoccupent d'accessibilite et de 
democratisation. Cest dans cette optique que Ton peut faire un survol de 
revolution de la formation a distance et examiner Tetat actuel de son 
dr*ve!oppement. 

Les pratiques de la formule de formation a distance sont devenues de plus 
vn plus populaires dans les etablissements d'ensei^nement traditionnels, sans 
toutefois avoir su y couserver leurs options peda^o^i^ues prennieres. Ainsi la 
formation a distance ne risque-t-elle pas de s'eloi^ner de la perspective 
andrapo^ique qu'on lui reconnait et du sens qui a puide son emerj^ence encore 
recente? La reflexion :)nt nous rendons compte ici a justement pour hut de 
retrace! la specificite de la formation a distance. Pour cela, nous avons voulu 
identifier les valeurs qui la sous-tendent et observer ses manifestations 
technologiques, 

A la Recherche du Sens a Donner a la Formation a Clstance: 
A la Recherche de sa Specificite 

La formation a distance est desormais reconnue comme une formule 
pedagogique efficace qui refere a des modes d'intervention qui lui sont propres. 
Hn observant les pratique's de la formation a distance, et les choix technologiques 
qui en decoulent, m remarque une importance disparite dans les fa^ons de faire. 
On peut distinguer deux grandes appn)ches de la formation a distance: la 
premiere s'inspire d'un mt)de de production artisanal tandis que I'autre prcu ede 
selon un mode industriel oil quasi-industriel. Dans le premier cas, la formation 
s'adresse le plus souvent a un petit nombre, les investissements en ressources 
humaines et materielles sont li iwtees et la chaine conception-production- 
encadrement -diffusion des cours est intet;ree dans la taclie de seulement 
,9^-quelques personnes. Dans le deuxieme cas, la tormaiion a distance s'appuie sur 
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un processus de conception, de production et de diffusion fonde sur Id division 
du trnvnil et la specialisation des taches dans un cadre or^anisationnel complexe. 

II est aise deconstater que d'un etablissement a I'autre, la formation a 
distance n'est pas soumise a des criteres uniformes de fonctionnement. Pourtant, 
les ecarts qui existent entre les nombreuses pratiques qui se redament de la 
formation a distance sont si grands qu'on est cn droit de se deniander si, dans 
tous les cas, il s'aj^it vraiment de "formation a distance" tant les processus, les 
m()yens et les fa^'ons de faire auxquels on a recours sont differents. Par exemple, 
lorsqu'un cours dispense a des etudiants sur campus est transmis a d'autres 
etudiants rassemblesdans un lieu distant, s'a^it-il de formation a distance au 
meme titre qu'un ensei^nement qui se presente essentiellement sous forme de 
documents d'auto-apprentissa^e mediatises, elabores par une equipe 
pedagogique' et don^ la diffusion est encadree par un service de support 
specifique a I'apprentissage a distance? 

Transmettreen direct, a des etudiants isoles, un enseignement con(;u pour 
une diffusion traditionnelle sur campus peut-il faire oeuvre de formation a 
distance? Cotte approche denote une conception de la formation a distance tort 
differente de celle qui veut que le processus soit decoupe en deux miunenls bien 
distincts dans I'espaceet dans le temps, a savoir: 

• la conception et la production d'un materiel didactique et d'un environnement 
pedagogique approprie: c'est ce que nous appelons I'enseignement differe; 

• la diffusion de ce materiel et la mise en place de cet environnement. (Henri & 
Kaye, 1985, p, 102) 

Deux demarches do formation a distance, deux conceptions differentes: I'une 
calquiv sur I\mv ignement presentiel et I'autre base sur Texploitalion d'un 
materiel pedagO/ iquespecialement con^u pour I'apprenant eloigne. 

Ces Oeux demarches peu vent-elles se reclamer egalement de la formation a 
distance? Nous crovons que ces deux fa^ons de faire tombent sous le genre 
"formation a distance" tout en reconnaissant que les demarches pedagogiques de 
chacune, et consequemment les choix technologiques qui leur sont propres, sont 
extremement eloignees oil dissemblables. lilies s'inspirent de modeles 
pedagogiques fort differents oil les relations tUi savoir et aux detenteiirs du savoir 
divergent autant que les roles que joue I'apprenant. I.es modeles pedagogiques, 
que cesoit en formation a distance ou non, sont porteurs du sens que Ton donne a 
I'actepedagogique. lis sont tributaires des grandes conceptions que I'on se tait de 
I'homme, do I'ediication et de la societe/ Neaiunoins, ces modeles ne sont pas 
lou jours rendus explicites i-t appliques de maniere consciente. 

Pour recherchcT In specificite de la formation a distance nous a\'ons voulu 
isoler les valeursqui sont presentes dans les representations du phenoinene. Pour 
ce faire, nous avons choisi d'analvser difterentes definitions de la formation a 
distance sous I'angled'unede ses manifestations les plus tacilement observables, 
vn I'occurence les choix technologiques. Kn ettet, nous croyons que les choix 
technologiqiies sont des revelateurs de vdleurs tres fidi^les parce qu'ils sont en 
qiielque sorte les regulateiirs des modeles pedagogicjues, de la dvnamique 
d'enseignement et de I'apprentissage, et les moderateurs du role de I'enseignant 
et de I'apprenant. 

I. a reflexion quenmis avons meiuv tente de voir comment les choix 
technologiques peu vent i i)nstilU(T des indicateurs des options pedagi^giijues et 
^ u sens que Ton donne a la formation a distance. Notre demarche nous a d'abord 
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amenu a juter un rej^ard critique sur quelqiius definitions de la formation a 
distance afin de mieiix apprehender la representation que certains se font du 
phenomi?ne de la formation a distance. Cette etude a permis de mettre en lumiere 
les valeurs ou dimensions axiologiques presentes implicitement ou explicitement 
dans les definitions et de les mettre en relation avec les choix technologiques en 
formation a distance. 

Definir la Formation a Distance: Une Entreprise 
Impossible? 

Plusieurs auleurs ont formule des definitions de la formation a distance dans 
lebul dedarifier le concept, d'en circonscrire les limites et d'en faciliter I'etude. 
Sans pretend re avoir fait un releve exhaustif des enonces de definition que Ton 
retrouvedans la litterature, nous en avons identifie trois types: 

• les definitions descriptive^, par exemple celles de Peters (1 do Holmber^ 
(lW3)et de Keegan (l^Sh); elles traduisent Tetatd'une pratique a un moment 
donne de I'histoire du phenomene; 

• les(/i7////f/o//s crit&iee^, par exemple celles de Dellin^ (1987) et deCiarrison et 
Shale (1 W); elles etablissent les jalons ou les parametres qui nous permettent 
dedire si une intervention peda^o^ique appartient ou non au domaine de la 
formation a distance; 

• les definition^ explientive^, par exemple celles de Moore (1^77), de Wedemeyer 
(1982) et de Henri et Kayo (1983); elles posent les raisons d'etre de la formation 
a distance et les grands principes educatifs a partir desquels elledoit etre 
elaboree. Cos definitions s'appuient sur des visions particulieres de 
Teducation et du developpement humain, et ne comportent que peu ou pas 
d'enonces opera tionnels. 

Hn analvsant ces trois tvpesde definitions, nous avous voulu dega^er les 
valeurs specitiquesde la formation a distance. 

*les definitions descriptives 

l.os definitions descriptives de la formation a distance nous apparaissent 
ri»strictives et ne peuvont pretendre traduire le phenonuMie de maniere 
universelle et ^eneralisable. l*lles sont le reflet d'une pratii]ue lar^ement 
tributciire des technologies accessibles au moment oil elles out ete tormulees. Miles 
referent a des fa^ons de faire exposees a la desuetude dans le contexte dis rapides 
changemenls technologiques que nous connaissons presenlement. De surcroil, 
elles ne prennent pas en compte les transformations que les nou voiles 
technologies ont apportees recemment a la pratii]ue de la formation a distance. 

Ciarrison et Shale (1987) ont analyse la definition de Keegan ( I98e>) et 
concluent que les enonces qui la composent ne correspondent plus a la realile 
actuelle. lis ont demontre i]ue ravi'nement des nouvelles technologies tend a 
rendro caduques trois des postulats de la description de Keegan, a savoir: 

• I'ah^enee qui}<i pemniienfe a ^^rouped'appmtti^^ii^ic: ci'fte caracteristicjue ne 
s'applique plus aujourd'hui puisque les teleconferences de tout genre ont 
rendu possible la diffusion des enseignements a des groupes, memo a distance. 
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On peul cilcr en exemplu Ics prnlii]iies duvdoppcTs a TUniversitc' d'Ottawa (1^88) 
ou la conftTencc lelophoniquc est au cocur menu* dii processus pedago^ique et 
conslilue le vehicule principal de Tensei^nement a des groupos, 

• hi comvptiofi ct la prodtictm dc coi/rs sc/o;; uu mode indu^tricl: cc mode 
d'operalion ne conslilue pas un element distinctif car il exisle des 
elablissemenls d'enseignemenl qui ont opte pour une approcho arlisanale afin 
de servir les hesoins d'une clientele reduite avec des moyens modestes, sans 
avoir recours a un nppareil or^anisationnel complexe base sur la division du 
travail. De plus, grace aux nouvelles technologies interaetives, on peut 
preparer et dispenser dus enseignemenf s a distance sans avoir recours a une 
structure organisationnelle complexe basee sur la division du travail 

• /(' cnrncthv itidividucl r/cs npprcnti^^n^c^: le caractere privf et isole de 
I'apprentissage n'est plus generalisabli' a tous les modeles de formation a 
distance puisqu'au moven de la teleconference (telephonique, televisee, par 
ordinateur) on rend possible des apprentissages de groupe et des demarches 
cooperatives. I.es experiences de I'OISH menees par i jnda Harasim (1 W) ont 
montre que les apprentissages de groupe sont possibles a distance au moyen 
de la teleconference assisteu pnr ordinateur. 

La definition de Keegan traduit unt' conception de la formation a distance 
essentiellement basee sur I'apprentissage individuel oil les enseignem^nts sont 
livres sous forme d'imprimes. Par consequent, elk' sur-rt'presenti' le modele de 
I'enseignement par correspondance qui, aujourd'hui n'a plus la preseance que 
Ton lui reconnait historiquement. 

II se degage neanmoins du la definition de Kuegan, comme d*js autres 
definitions de nu-me nature, i\uv la formation a distance est avant tout un mode 
d'enseignement iKCC^^ihlc, dispense par des moyens ttvhnologiques qui doivenl 
t tre a la porteu di* tous et capables de rt')oindrt' k' plus grand nombre. 
l/accessibilite est rrconnue comnie une valeur preponderante. 

**^les definitions criteriees 

Tour definir la formation a distance, Ciarrison et Shale (1^87) proposent de ne 
relenir qu'un nombre restraints de criteres qui ne risqui-nt pas d'etre invalides par 
les changements technologiijMes . C'e faisant, ils pretendent eviter de creer des 
incoherences om une distorsion de la realite. l/experience a montre que 
Tintegration des nouvelles ti'chnologies a la formntion a distance a bouleverse 
I'ordre et U pratique qui s'etaient etablis au cours des annees. Files ont \ ermis a la 
formation a distance d'atteindre un niveau d'interactivite autrefois impossible; 
elles ont aussj permisde concevoir I'apprentissage de groupe et de ne plus 
confiner le fait d'apprendre a distance a une deman he individuelle dans un 
contexte prive. Les nouvelli's technologies transforment le concept "classique" di' 
la formation a distance qui refere le plus souvent a un enseignement multimedia, 
faiblement inteiactif et a h porteed'un grand nombre. 

darrison et Shale ont retenus tn)is criteres qui, au fur ?t a mesurede 
revolution et di* la tmnsformation di's pratiques, continueront n distinguer le 
phenoniene et a bien li* faire comprendre. Les criteres essentii'ls, mais non 
limitalifs, qu'ils ont reti'nus proviennent de la definition epureedi* Kivgan. Pour 
eu\, le processus de formation a distance doit neiessairement reposer sur les 
carateristiques suivantes: 
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• la majiirite des communications ont lieu do fafon non-contigiie; 

• des communications bidircctionnellos doivent s'ctablir entre I'etudiant ct 
ronseignant dans le but de faciliter ct do soutenir Ic processus d'apprentissage; 

• les commui .jations bidirectionnelles sont mediatisees, 

Les auteurs precisent que ces cntercs doivent etre appliques avec une vision 
de la formation a distance es.sentiellement vouee a rendre I'education accessible a 
ceux qui autrement n'y auraient pas acces. 

Dans cette definition, deux valeurs se dega^ent nettenient: accessibilite et 
dialogue (communication bidirectionnelle). La premiere est fornuilee 
explicitement conime postulat tandis que Tautre est derivee des criteres qui 
caracteriseat la pratique de la formation a distance. 

Nous observons cependant que les arguments que darrison et Shale ont 
utilises pour invalider la definition descriptive de Keegan peu vent, au meme 
titre, etre utilises pour rendre caduques leurs propres criteres. Hn effet, U\s 
nouvelles technologies pourraient etre introduites dans un enseignement 
traditionnel sur campus, le rendanl ainsi conforme aux criteres de la formation a 
distance. Cela reviendrait a direqu'il est possible de suivre un cours a distance 
sur campus. Cette affirmation pour le nioins aberrante nous amene a douter des 
criteres objectifs quant a leurpouvoir dedefinir la formation a distanceet d'en 
faire valoir la difference specitique. 

"^^les definitions explicatives 

I.es definitions explicatives do la formation a distance qui sont donneespar 
Holmberg (1983), Wedemeyer (19K2), I3th {1^79) -t Moore {U)77) prennent elles 
aussi appui sur les deux notions d'accessibilite et de dialogue, f^lles en 
introduisent aussi une troisieme; celle de I'autonomie de Tetudiant. Dans la 
meme optique, Hi.^nri et Kaye p.27) pour leur part decrivent la formation a 
distance comme "le produit de I'organisation d'activites et de ressoiirces 
pedagogiques dont se sert I'apprenant, de fa^on autonome et selon ses propres 
desirs, sansqu'il lui soit impose dese soumettre aux contraintes 
spatio-temporelles ni aux relations d'autoritede la formation traditi(innelUv |...| 
une fornnile pedagogique au potentiel accru, qui permet a I'lHudiant de redetinir 
son rapport au savoiret d'utiliser dans un modeleautodidactique, les ressources 
didactiques et d'encadrement misesa sa disposition". 

On reniarque dans ces definitions, en plus des elements descriptifs, une 
conception ou une philoso[Miie de I'ed ucation qui aftirme nettement le role 
reserve a I'etudiant a titre de personne adulte et autonome. 
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Les Valeurs de la Formation a Distance: Pour Trouver sa 
Specificite 

I^linir la lormation a distanci»c'c»sl d'alxird degager lesensd donner au 
phenoniene en idiMitifiant les dimensions aNiologicjUes »i la base de cette praticjue, 
c'est aussi par la suite e\pliquer le processus pedagogique et les choi\ 
technologiqui^s qui en decoulent. Nous detinissons de la manierc snivante les 
valeurs de la formation a distance* qui sont presentes implicitement ou 
explicitement dans les detinitions que nous avons relevees. 
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*L'acccstiihilitv 

L'accessibilitc est la pierre angulairc dc la formation a distance. Cette notion 
comporte plusieurs dimensions: acces a I'education aii-dela des contraintes 
d'espace et de temps, des barrieres economiqiie'^ et psycluvsociales; acces a une 
nouvelle forme d'apprentissage. Les enonces qui suivent resument ce que nous 
entendons par accessibilite, 

ALXc^^ihilitc ^^iv^mphiquc: A ceux qui n'ont pas acces aux reseaux 
conventionnels de formation pour des raisons d'eloignement geographique ou de 
handicap physique ou de pauvrete en ressources de leur milieu, la formation a 
distance oftre la possibilite d'entreprendre ou de poursuivre des apprentissages 
formels en eliminant les obstacles crees par la distance physique, 

Aavs^ihilitc oi fotictknt dti Mxflc dc vie: A ceux qui ne sont pas 
geographiquement ou physiquement eloignes des services d j formation 
conventionnels mais qui ne peuvent en profiter a cause des contraintes de temps 
imposees par la vie active (responsabilites professionnelles, familiales ou autre), 
la formation a distance off re un cadre d'apprentissage soupleque Ton peut 
adapter et integrer a son modede vie. 

AcLC^iiilulilvccofiomiquc: Par I'utilisation de dispositifs de communication a la 
fois efficaces et rentables on rend accessible des ressources educatives de qualite 
et ce, a des couts abordables pour I'etudiant; et dans certains cas abordables par 
des pavs qui autrement ne pourraient s'acquitter de leurs devoirs envers la 
population (droit a I'educat' )n). 

/\arss/7)/7/7^•/^svt7/^)-s^)C^^^/t•: La formation a distance peut offrir un reponseaux 
besoins sociaux-educatifs des communautf'^s dans un contexte de democratisation 
de I'education. La formation a distance peut rejoindre un tres grand nombre de 
personnes et en ouvrir I'acces a des publics qui ne souscriraient pas a des 
programmes de formation traditionnelle. La dimension d'acces iibilite 
psycho-sociale trouve parfois son prolongement dans les conditions d'admission 
aux programmes ut dans la reconnaissance des acquis. De ce fait, la formation a 
distance concretise certains principes de I'education permanente. F'lle fournit, 
hors des milieux traditionnels, ur^e nouvelle forme d'apprentissage qui favorise la 
prise en mains par les etudianis de leur propre demarche et facilite I'acces au 
savoir. \\\\v transcende le mvtlv culturel qui veut que I'apprentissage nc soil 
possible qu'a I'ecole en presence d'un enseignant. 

dinloi^uc 

Bien que I'apprentissage soit tondamentalement une activite volontaire et 
fiersonnelle qui ne peut etre realisee que par un processus interne (Homlberg, 
U>83, p 1 16), on reconnait que ce processus requiert aussi qu'un pont soit etabli 
entre I'apprenant et le svstemeeducatil d'ou provient la formation. Cette 
communication bidirecticjnnelle entre I'apprenant et le systeme de la formation, 
realisee a I'aide d'un support lechnologique, place I'apprenant dans uur situation 
de dialogue visant a reduire la distance, consideree comme un obstacle a 
I'apprentissage. Vtoore {W7) a deja demonlre que le degre de distance varie selon 
le de ,re de dialogue. C'est-a dire que plus le degre de dialogue est eleve moins la 
distanti' entre I'etudianl el le programme de formation est grande, alors que 
moins le degre de dialogue est eleve, plus la distance est grande entre I'etudiant 
O je programme de tormation. C'esl pourquoi dans les etablissements de 
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formations dislcincesoiicieiix de rOdiiire on d'uliminer les contmintes dues ci la 
distance, on relrouvora dos modules pedagojyques axes sur le dialogue ou les 
medias de communication bidirectionnelle sont privilegies, 

*L'auto}iouiic lic I'apprcnant 

S^)uvenl Ton a tendance a confondru autonomic et individualisation. 
Individualiser la formation c'est Tadapter aux caracteristiques de chaque 
individu (Loderc, 1883, 1 W6). C'est creer un environnement educatif qui tienne 
compto des caracteristiques individuelles (Sauve et aL 1987). L'autonomisation 
c'est le processus par lequel la personne duvient de plus en plus aptc a se prendre 
en main, a se dirij^er parelle-meme dans sa vieet sa maniere d'apprendre. C'est 
ce que Baath appelle le contrcMe. 

l.orsqu'on parled'individualisation on met I'accent sur les moyens qui vont 
permettred'iidapter la formation a I'individu, Lorsqu'on parled'autonomisation, 
t)n insiste sur les finalites de la formation, c'est-a-dire sur la prise en charge par la 
personne de sa propre formation. 

Favoriser I'automonie c'est redonner a I'etudiant une certaine emprise sur les 
lieiix, la duree, le contcui, les objectifs ut iu cheminement de sa formation. A quoi 
reconnail-on un programme qui favorise Tautonornie? C'est un programme qui: 

1. favorise la connaissance et la maitrise progressive du processus meme de 
I'apprentissage 

2. apprend a I'etudiant a developper ses capacites d'apprendre (attention, 
concentration, logique, analyse) 

3. lui apprend aussi a maitrisur les instruments indispensables pour acquerirde 
nouvellesconnaissances par lui-meme 

4. rapproche la formation de la vie 

[\ir I'accessibilite d'abord, par la miseen place d'un processus pedagogique 
tonde sur le dialogue et par la reconnaissance de rautt)nomiu de I'adulte, la 
formation a distance a pose les jalons de son identite propre. De tout temps, la 
formation a distance s'est ctmsacrec a rendre accessible et a la porteede tous des 
enseignements i|ui autrcment ne Tauraient pasrte. File a mise sur la capacite de 
I'etudiant a prendre en charge son apprentissage de maniere autonome tout en 
s'assurant qu'il re^oive le soutien necessaire par la mise cn place de dis|.x)sitits 
d'echangc bidirectionncis facilcnient accessibleset de dispt)sitifs permettant le 
dialogue avec I'etablissement ou les personnes d'ou provient de I'enseignument. 



Les Valeurs de la Formation a Distance : Pour une Analyse 
des Choix Technologiques 

l\uir ctablir Tcquation entrc* les choix tec hnologiques et les \ aleurs qui 
tendent a distinguer la tormation a distance il taudrait proceder a uneetude plus 
approtondie c|ue celle qu'il nous est permis de taire ici. Nous avons cependant 
\ oiilu train hir un premier pas c]ui nous menerait a une meilleure comprehension 
du lien iMUre les elnux technologK|ues et les valeurs de la formation a distance en 
definissant ces dernieres en tcTmes operatt)irc»s. Nous avt)ns tait cet exercice 
sai'liant t|ue les c hoix technoK)giques doi\ ent etre nns en rapport a vec I'utilisation 
t|ui en I'st l.ute. f{n d'autres mots, I'lmaU se no doit pas se resumer a I'etude des 
g|^Qcaracterislu|ues technologiques pour elles-memes, elle doit plutot decomposer 
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Tinleraction dynamique entre les technologies et les composantes pedagogiques 
de la formation (demarche d'apprentissage proposee par les concepleiirs, role de 
I'etudiant role du tuteur). Les definitions que nous proposons ne seront done 
utiles que si elles sont mises en relation avec le mode d'utilisation des 
technologies et les compi)santes pedagogiqiies. 

Definitions operatoires 

Accessibilite: une technologie qui facilite I'accessibilite a la formation a 
distance 

• est disponible a domicile, 

• implique des couts peu eleves pour Tetudiant 

• est d'utilisation conviviale 

• est d'utilisation souple lorsqu'elle donne a I'etudiant la possihilite de gerer le 
temps de consultation ou I'horaire de diffusion 

Dialogue: une technologie qui favorise le dialogue est celle qui offre 

• des communications en temps reel et bidirectionnelles, 

• de courts delais de reponse lorsque la communication est dif feree el 

• la possihilite de communiquer frequemment et selon les besoins. 

Autotwmie: une technologie favorise I'auton >mie si elle permel a I'eludianl de 
contrcMer 

• son cheminement, 

• les elements de contenu ou les sujets d'enseignement el d'apprentissage, 

• les objectifs de I'apprentissage et 

• le temps requis pour sa formation. 

La liste des parametres que nous avons dressee ne Iraduil pas toules les 
dimensions de Taccessibilite, du dialogue et de I'autonomie. Par exiunple, si les 
parametres que nous avons etablis nous permettent d'affirmer que I'lmprime est 
accessible parce que c'est une technologie tres repandue, peu couteuse et souple 
d'utilisation, le meme jugement ne s'appliquerait peut-etre pas si on tais.iil une 
analyse de I'accessiblite de I'imprimedu point de vue de son contenu. Une 
documentation imprimee pourrait etre jugee d'acces difficile a cause d'un 
contenu hermetique, abordable uniquement par des specialistes, ou a cause de la 
faiblesse des habiletes en lecture que Ton observe de plus en plus de nos jours. 

De la meme maniere, le telephone juge a priori comme une technologit* 
privilegiee pom supporter le dialogue pourrait ne pas remplir cette fonction s'il 
etait utilise uniquement comme vehicule de transmission d'enseignements 
purement magistraux. 

En Guise de Condusiou 

Notre reflexion nous a amenees a slipuler que les choix U'chnologicjues sonl 
de puissants revelateurs de la formation. Verifier cette hvpothese n'est pas une 
entreprise aisee. Nous n'avons fait qu'amorcei ine recherche qui devrait nous 
amener a repondre aux interrogations suivantes: 

• l/accessibilite est-elle reellement une valeur primordiale pour les 
etablissements de formation a distance? 

Ya-t-ildes vehicules technologiques qui garantissent plus que d'autres le 
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dialogue et Tautonomie? 
• Quel est Timportance relative des valeurs privilegiees par les etablissements 
de formation a distance? 

Les reponses apportees a ces questions et a d'autres permettraient de mettre 
en lumiere les raisons d'etre dc li formation a distance et de qualifier les pratiques 
qui en detoulent. Ainsi nous arriverions sans doute mieux a cerner le champ 
specifique de la formation a distance et du sens qu'on veut lui donner. 

Notes 

1. La notion d'equipe pedagogique refere au regroupement multidisciplinaire 
dedifferents specialistes (expert de contenu, specialistedes medias, 
technologue de Teducation, didacticien, et autres) 

2. C'est le "triangle d'or" educationnel defini par Bertrand {1 W). 

3. Les choix technologiques englobent la selecti'^n des medias (message 
imprime, sonore, visuel^ numerique) et le choix de la technologiede 
transmission (par exemple: le satellite, la cablodistribution, les ondes 
hertziennes, les supports numeriques, etc.). 
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Introduction 

Several theorists have proposed definitions of "distance education" 
(Holmber^, 1M81; Keej^an, 1980), but a sinj^le definition has not been aj^reed upon. 
There has even been a shift recently from use of the term "distance education" to 
"open learning" (Lewis, 1M86). In fact, a unified definition of this term is almost 
elusive as a single di'finition of the term "education". One reason for this is that 
distance education is chnnj^inj^; it has evolved through two ^generations and is 
bef^inning a third ^eneratitm. The main constant in these three generations of 
distance education is the separation of the teacher and student in space and /or 
time. Other elements in the definition proposed by Keegan (1^80) such as the use 
of technical media, and provision of two-way communication describe a 
particular type {or j^eneration) of distance education course design. This paper 
defines and justifies three characteristics that differentiate the three generations of 
course design in distance education. Thesi* characteristics are: (1) control by the 
learner; (2) dialogue; and (3) development of thinking skills. Third-generation 
course design is the most desirable approach and can bo achieved only through 
the use of computer-mediated distance education. 

Three Characteristics of Distance Education Course Design 
Control by the Learner 

This characteristic has been proposed recently as an c\paiision of the 
narrower concept "indepeihli'nce" ((iarrison and Baynton, IMS7). Control is 
described as thi' opportunity and abilitv to innuciice, direct, and di'termine 
decisions related lo the educational process. It is composed ot three major 
dimensions: independence, power, and support. Control of tl^' learning process 
•is determined by the d vnamic balance ot thesi* three components. This balance, in 
turn, is a function ot the two-wav comnumicatitMi p/ocess between teachiT and 
student, rhe twt)-wav commuiiicatit)n process is described latiT under the 
heading "dialogue"; it represents the second characteristic ol third generation 
course design. 
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Independence 

Independence is synonymous with "autonomy" in the literature. It refers to 
the freedom of the student to make choices without external influence or 
restriction. In distance education, the learner would have freedom to select 
his/her learning objectives, activities, and methods of evaluation. This aspect has 
been discussed and advocated extensively in the literature. (Boud, 1981; 
Brcx)kfield, 1983; Garrison and Baynton, 1987; Holmberg, 1985, 1986; Moore, 1972, 
1973, 1986; Wedemeyei, 1981). 

The terms "independence" and "autonomy" have generated some 
controversy, as there is an ideological dimension inherent in them. The value 
stance of those promoting independence in distance education may be 
summarized as follows: 

In distance educntion we nre fncud by the snme value judgements about freedom and 
Clint ml as were inir predecessors in mure simple forms of education, but because of 
the impact of modern communicalion media and large scale delivery systems, the 
consequences of our choice or indeed our failure to choose, are more wide reaching. 
It is important that those of us who believe in the importance of individuiil freedom 
lo be on our guard, it is important that we not only design and teach giH)d programs, 
but that we think, write and ar^ue for learner autonomy, to ensure that distance 
education works in the interests of learners, not of teachers alone, or institutions, nor 
is it used as a means of state control and social direction. (Moore, 1983b, p. 30) 
The opposite stance is evident in the arguments for standardization of 
distance-education materials; cost-effectiveness; training to meet the 
requirements of specific accreditation bodies; and pacing of learners. This is not 
to say that these arguments are incorrect, but rather that they represent a first- or 
second-generation approach. Independence is a much broader concept that 
subsumes our current limited approaches to course design in distance education. 

The need to develop independence in learmjrs is a cornerstone in the 
definition of "andragogy" (Cross, 1981; Faure et ai, 1972; Knowles, 1970). The 
mainstream of thought in the area of adult educntion theory closely parallels the 
humanistic paradigm of education advocated by many recent writers and partly 
outlined above (Botkini'f. ai, 1979; Combs, 1981; "erguson, 1980). Cross (1981) 
argues eloquently against the old paradigm of education, in which teachers define 
the subject-matter, assign readings, and test for si bject-matter mastery. In her 
view, such an antiquated model is increasingly incompatible with the demands of 
the learning society. F^ew adults on the job, or in their role as citizens and family 
members, are ever told what they need to know or w^here the answers will be 
found. Much more commonly, adults are required to define the problem, locate 
appropriate learning materials, and demonstrate not just subject-matter 
comprehension but the ability to apply the knowh^dge on the job, in the home, or 
for personal development. Cross concludes that tnese needs call for thoughtful, 
autonomous learners rather thun dependent learners, and for people who know 
how to select and use the multiple resources in th^» learning society. .)ng similar 
lines, Boshier (1V86) argues that the participatory learning advocated in the Club 
of Rome report (Botkin ct. (?/,, 1979) requires widespread involvement of learners 
in the design and management of their own educational programs. 

In distance education, Holmberg (1985) and Brookfield (1985) have stdted the 
desirabilitv of developing student independence in (adult) distance education. 
""This goal goes back to work of Wedemeyer (1971 , 1981 ), the "Dean" of 
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independent learning, who argued that developing in all learners the capacity to 
carry on self-directed learning is the "ultimate maturity required of the educated 
person," 

It is not immediately obvious how best to put these ideals into practice. 
Independent learning is not an absolute standard to be met, but a goal to be 
pursued; what is important is the direction — towards student responsibility for 
learning (Bond, 1981), Independence in learning does not necessarily mean that 
students work on their own m isolation from others. Teachers change their role 
and become facilitators of learning rather than transmitters of information 
{Rogers, i%9). In fact, lioud (1981 ) has expressed the paradox that students must 
be led to freedom, and that they need to be taught the autonomous style. 



Power 
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Power is the ability or capc^city to take part in and assume responsibility for the 
learning process (Garrison and Baynton, 1987), Bnx)kfield (1985) distinguishes 
the itttenml and cxtmial attributes of self-directed learning. The external 
dimension refers to the acquisition of techniques or skills rec uired to learn 
independently. The internal dimension encompasses the internal processes that 
occur during participation in a learning experience. These involve reflection, 
critical thinking, and creating personal meaning from the experience. The 
determination of what to think and do is made possible by the use of certain 
mental activities such as chcxising, deciding, deliberating, reflecting, planning, 
and judging. An autonomous person should encompass both the internal and 
external attributes of self-directed learning. 

Mature learner independence also requires emotional independence — 
freedom from continual and pressing needs for reassurance and approval. On the 
part of teachers, it is essential that they assume an attitude toward students of 
acceptance and understanding of their views, desires, and frame of reference, and 
that a relaii )nship is developed between teacher and students based on this 
acceptance (Rogers, 1969). 1 his may be threatening to some teachers, as the 
ultimate criterion of success in promoting independent learning is as follows: 
"Autonomous learning can be said to have occurred in an educational situation 
which it becomes hard for educators to find participants who need a helping hand 
in finding something interesting or productive to do" (Harrison, 1978, 153), 

Support 

Support refers to the resources that the learner can gain access to in order to 
conduct the learning p^rocess (Garrison and Baynton, 1987). It refers mainly to 
availabilitv and accessibility of resources such as: courses, learning materials, 
teachers/ facilitators, community experts, library resources, audio/video 
cassettes, and computer terminals. 

As mentioned above, this dimension is paradoxical, since support does not 
erode student independence, but actually increases it. Adult learners bring a 
great deal of prior learning and experience to the learning situation, and they 
already have some notion of the support they require. Although independent 
learning involves a shift in control towards the learner, it does not remove the 
teacher (or institution) from a position ot authority. This is not a simple move 
from an authoritarian position to laissez-faire yiaudJ981), Support must be 
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provided for the external and internal attributes of independent learning 
described above. However, it is argued later in this paper that the demnnds for 
support placed on both the student and instituti<m to properly implement this 
aspect of ''control by the student" requires a computer-mpdiated support system. 

Dialogue 

"Dialogue" refers to the extent to which interaction between lenrniT and 
teacher is possible (Mcxire, 1983), It represents con^^munication dun*"-' ^'Virning 
and may be regarded as comprising three stage s (1) negotiation — at the initial or 
planning phase to guide course development and and structure; (2) instruction — 
during the instructional phase to answer specific questions and support 
instruction; (3) « valuation— during th evaluation process, which should involve 
the student in self-assessment. A key point about dialogue is made bv Ciarrison 
and Bayntc.i (1987): the degree of control exhibited by a learner is dependent 
upon the form and quality of the communication process between teacher and 
learner. This notion is extended here to include the extent of two-way 
communication among the various learners in a distance-education course. 

This concept of "two-way communication" is an important element in manv 
theories of interaction in distance education. Holmberg (1981, 1986) uses this idea 
in his theory of "guided didactic conversation". He gives seven assumptions for 
his theory, which support the need for communication: 

1, that feelings of personal relation bet^ en the teaching and learning parties 
promote study pleasure and motivation; 

2, that such feelings can be fostered by well-developed self -instructional 
mat^jrial and suitable two-way communication at a distance; 

3, that intellectual pleasure and studv motivation are favourable to the 
attainment of study goals and the use of proper study processes »ind 
methods; 

4, that the atmosphere, languagi\ and con\'enfionsof friendly conversation 
favour feelings of personal relation according to postulate 1; 

5, that messages given and received in conversational forms are comparatively 
easilv understood and remembered; 

6, that the conversation concept can be successfully translated for use by the 
media available to distance education; 

7, that planning and guiding the work, whether provided by the tecuhing 
organization or the student, are necessary for organized study, which is 
characterized by exp>Iicit or implicit goal conceptions (Holmberg, 1983). 

Holmberg claims that \'o. 5 has been, to some extent, empiricallv v<^lii1ati*d; 2 
and 6 are well attested in the literature and 1 , 3, 4, and 7 are generally accepted 
beliefs. 

Holmberg tries to incorporate thi'* theorv into a particular stvle of writing 
printed course mati'rials. Howi'v ur, these assumptions suggest the use of a 
greatlv expanded field of communication, as will be advocated later in this paper. 

Baath (1980) has also argui'd fi>r increased two-way comnumication between 
learner and teacher, and has done research which supports this (1976). I le also 
analyzed some contemporarv teaching models and concludes that models with 
less control of learning toward fixed goals encourage greater dialogue (1981)). 
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Sewart (1978, 1981), another distance-education theorist who emphasizes 
dialogue, argues that the course package alone cannot perform all teaching 
functions, and that the institution should advise and support learners as well as 
provide a teaching package. He concludes that learning at a distance demands an 
interactive mode, and tl ^t this requires the introduction of the human element in 
the system. This provision should be available whenever the learner requires ii, 

Daniel and Marquis (1979) also advocate interactive activities in distance 
education. They argue for a balance between interaction and independence that is 
consistent with the view of developing independence in learners, which was 
described earlier. They claim that socialization and feedback are the main 
functions of interaction, and that increasing the proportion of interactive activities 
improves student learning. However, this is achieved at increased cost. 
Fortunately, computer-mediated communication systems have the potential to 
solve the problem of cost and provide the benefits of dialogue. 

It is clear that for the three aspects of "control by the student" to be realized, 
an extremely flexible communication system must be provided to permit 
dialogue among learners and teachers. For example, if information and guidance 
is to be provided to learners during the transition from dependent to independent 
learning, a high degree of dialogue must be present. 

Development of Thinking Skills 

The third characteristic of course design in distance education is the 
purposive development of thinking skills in learners. This is essential to the 
development of independence described earlier and to the empowerment of the 
learner. It is also an important aspect of the support that is to be provided by the 
institution to promote independence in learners. 

Thinking skills are necessary tools in a society characterized by rapid change, 
many alternatives of action, and numerous individual and collective choices and 
decisions. Seif (1981 ) has written that: "Thinking enables students to continually 
confront issues and problems with skills t'\^* i\'ill aid them in developing new 
ideas, making sound choices, making better decisions and understanding the 
world around them." 

Among the thinking skills mentioned in the literature are; scientific thinking, 
creative thinking, decision-making, complex system thinking, ethical value 
thinking, probabilisUc thinking, and logical thinking (Cilaser, 1985; SiMf, 1981). 
These skills are neither exclusive nor exhaustive. There is a great deal of overlap 
between n ony of these skills, and most have not been clearly defined. 

Instructional Psycholf>gy has recently emphasized "cognitive process 
instriK ti()n"-'Which emj^hasizes understanding, learning and measuring ^kilh as 
opposed to rote memorization of factual knowledge. Three basic questions face 
the cognitive process instructor (BeytlvMarom ct. nl., 1987): 

1 . What thought processes are actually used by students (the initial state of the 
learner)? 

2. What thought processes ought to be used by students ithe nature of the 
competence)? 
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3, What teaching strategics are most likely to help students move from their 
actual habits to better habits of thought (the transition process)? 

Theoretical developments in this area have channelled research efforts in 
education and psychology toward the major question, ''How do we think?" 
Answers to this question (and others) have already been applied in developing 
new curricula devoied to thinking skills. Nickerson ct, ai. (1985) classified 
existing curricula that are devoted to the enhancement of teaching skills into five 
broad categories: 

1. Those that focus on the teaching of certain basic cognitive processes or skills 
that are assumed to be essential to, or components of, intellectual 
competence; 

2. Those that emphasize certain explicit methods tliat are presumably 
applicable to a variety of cognitive tasks (e.g., analytical reasoning); 

3. Those that try to promote formal operational thinking within the context of 
specific conventional subject matter courses; 

4. Those that emphasize symbol manipulation skills (e.g., programming with 
Logo on the computer); 

5. Those that focus on thinking about thinking (e.g., philosophy for children). 

Other curricula not mentioned by Nickt»T*son include: 

6. Those that focus on decision-making; 

7. Those that focus on problem-solving; 

8. Those that focus on critical thinking. 

One of the greatest controversies regarding the teaching of thinking is the 
question of whether these skills are general or specific to particular domains of 
knowledge (Cilaser, 1985). Some educator-^ working in the area of thinking 
recommended separate courses of instruct! )n in thinking and learning (e.g., De 
Bono, 1976 in hisCORT Thinking Program; Lipman, 1985, in his Philosophy for 
Children Program; and Feuerstein, 1985, in his Instrumental Itnrichment 
Program). 

Many other educators who have studied the question suggest that it is 
necessarv to teach thinking in the context of some content (A.S.C.D., 1986). 
Bereiter (1984) and Joyce (1985) state that thinking skills instruction should and 
can be an important component of every school activity. 

In all of the recommended procedures for teaching thinking, the goal is for 
students to transfer what they learn in the school setting to everyday life 
situations. The British Columbia Curriculum Development Branch suggests that 
the explicit teaching of thinking should be an integral part of each curriculum 
area. In this way thinking is essential for the study of all school subjects and its 
development considered a means, as well as an end (1988). 

The Branch supports Bereiter's (1984) statement that "success in teaching 
thinking skills results when content objectives are contingent on activities that 
also promote thinking and when thinking skills permeate the entire curriculum." 

Joyce (1985) argues that many tvpcs of intellectual skills, as well as 
intellectual growth, can be enhanced by the use of various instructional models. 
Hven more impressive results can be obtained by using models in combination. 
Vox example, there are models designed to teach students: 
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1 . to attack problems inductively (Inductive Thinking Model of Tiiba); 

2. to attain concepts and cinaly/e their own thinking strategies (Concept 
Attainment Model of Bruner); 

3. to think divergently (Synectics Model of Clordon; Ciroup Investigiilion Model 
of Thelan); 

4. to work in groups to generate and test hypotheses (Group Investigation 
Modc^l of Thelan and Scientific Inquiry Model of Schwab); 

5. to reason causally, i.e., cause and effect (Inquiry Training Model of 
Suchniann, Synectics, Cjroup Investigation, Simulation Model); 

6. to analyze personal behaviour, set personal goals, and conduct independent 
inquiry (Nondirective Teaching Model of Rogers); 

7. to analyze social situations and develop flexible social skills (Role Playing 
Model of Scnaftels, Simulation, Group Investigation, Nondirective Teaching); 

8. to general intellectual complexity (all Models but especially Cognitive 
Cjrowth Model of Piaget, Concept Attainment, Inductive Thinking); 

9. to decision-making (Decision-Making Model of Beyth-Marom ct ai). 

Many of the models listed above can be used alone, or in combination, to 
teach thinking skills while instructing students in different content areas. They 
are all (with the exception of M) described in detail in the classic work by Joyce and 
Weil(19K0). 

Baath (1980) outlines some of the teaching models listed above and examines 
their applicability to correspondence education. His conclusions are useful but 
limited, since computer-mediated communications make possible the application 
of these and othei models in a manner not possible by using only cimrse 
materials postal service, and telephone. This applies particularly lo the models 
which develop thinking skills. 

This area is very new and still requires much ri'search and daritication. 
However, it is clear that thinking skills must be one compiMient of third 
generation course design in order to move towards control by the learner. True 
independence and power tor the learner require w 'll-developed thinking skills, 
and this must be one aspect of the support provided by the institution. 

Three Generations of Course Design 

The thiw characteristics defined above (control, dialogue, and thinking 
skills) will now be used to describe and compare three generations of course 
design in distance education. Table 1 compares the three generations. 

First Generation 

This approach to course design is referred to as "corruspiMidem e educatiiMi," 
and was the predominant model for many years. It is still widely used. In this 
miKlel, no choice is provided to learners, who follow a fixed course i^r program. 
All power is centralized within the institutiim. I jttle support is provided other 
than written feedback on assignments, and evaluation is by final exam. There is 
little two-way communication (dialogue) other than written feedbac k on 
assignments through the postal service, l imited use i^f telephone is possible. 
1 jttle or no emj^hasis is placed on thinking skills, as the orientation is on covering 
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Table 1 

Comparision of Three Generations of 
Course Design in Distance Education 

*Nole that the term 'open learning' has been in use recently to denote a 
'learner-centered' type of system which provdes a high dgree of choice to the 
learner. The term 'open distance education' is used here to label an approach 
refered to a: third generation course design. 



Control 



Th inking Skills 



Isl CkmiTdlion 

X'orrospondcMKe 

Hducnlfnii' 



2nd CioiH»ralii)n 

'Dislcina* 

HdiUMlion' 



3rd (li'iionilioii 
'OptMi nistcinut* 
Kduciilion'* 



• No choice provided 
to learniM's in 

• lAMriuT hds no 
power 

• Lillle support 
provided other thnii 
written feedback on 
cis^ignments 

• F'valiuilion is ni<iiiily 
by fin>il exnm 



Low dialogue 
Mainly postal 
service. Some 
lelphohe, some 
phone-in on the 
dir to riidio 
forum 



• Some lenrner choice 
of courses within n 
prc^gram 

• Some choice of topics 
or projects under- 
Iciken within n course 

• 1. earner h.isno power 

• Some pre-enroHment 
counselling .ind study 
skills trdininj; is 
ax'tUlciHle bv phone <is 
well cis in writing 

• some lUidio-telccon- 
ferences diid liice- 
to-fcice sessions .ire 
used 

• I'wilUiilion is hv 
nssignnient. projects 
tind tiliiil eXtUii 

• 1 earner t hoice of 
u h\'. whiil, how 
where .ind when to 
studv 

• StMue KMriu'rthoici' 
of liow their le.irning 
will he I'V.ihitited 

• Tdwer is nitunlv in 
Ifie hiinds of the 

llM MU ' 

• Institution .nid (Ulier 
Ictirners provide on- 
going; support to 
iis^ist the le.irner in 
becoming independiMU 



• Modern diiilogue 
ciwiihible at 
specified times 

• Mainly postal service 

• use of telephone 
audio teleconferencing 

• interactive television 



• I ligh dialogue tU ail- 
ahle 

• All ot the abiu'e 
methods, plus Limipuler 
mediated comnuinication 



• Litde or no emphasis 

• f'ocuson content 
converage 



• Some emphasis 
particularly in some 
British Open 
University courses 

• Focus still on 
content coverage 



• M»ijor emphasis 
throughout 
curriculum on 
problem soK ing. 
decision-makmg 
critical thinking 



'Note that the term 'open learning' has been in use recentlv to de!iote a 'learner ceiile* ed' 
type of svstem winch provdes a high ilgree o( ( hoiic to the liMrner Tlii' term 'open di .ta»ice 
.^"^'itation' is used here to label an approach relered to as third generation course design. 
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Second Generation 

This approach to evurse design is a significant evolution from the previous 
generation, and is ^he predominant model used in current programs for teaching 
at a distance. It is referred to as "distance education" (Kaufman, 1984a). Some 
choice of courses is available within a program; also, some choice of topics or 
projects undertaken within a course is possible (Ljosa and Sand void, 1983), The 
learner still has no power in the system, and must satisfy the institutional 
requirements, which are pre-specified. The degree of support is significant, with 
pre-enrollment counselling and study-skills training available, A tutor is 
available by phone as well as in writing, and some audio-teleconferencing and 
face-to-face sessions may be used. Moderate two-way communication (dialogue) 
is available at specified times through the use of telephone, audio- 
teleconferencing, and interactive television. There is some emphasis on thinking 
skills, particularly in some British Open University courses, although the focus is 
still on content coverage. An example of an evaluation of a second-generation 
model is given by Kaufman and Sweet (1983), 

Third Generation 

This approach to course design is a quantum leap from the previous one, it will 
be referred to here as "open distance education". The learner is given a choice of 
why, what, how, where and when to study (Lewis, 1986). There is some choice by 
the learner of how his/her learning will be evniuated. Power is mainly in the 
hands of the learner, and the tutor plavs more of a facilitator role. The institution 
provides ongoing support to assist the learner in becoming independent, in ways 
described earlier in this paper. Two-way interaction is available at any time 
through the use of computer-mediated communication, Finally, major emphasis 
is given throughout the curriculum on development of the thinking skills of 
problem-solving, decision-making, and critical thinking. 

Implementing Third Generation Course Design 

Lewis (198b) defines the term "open learning" as the removal of tour tvpes of 
barriers inherent in cimventional educational svstems: phvsical, educational, 
individual, and financial. He presents an "open-closed luf^rnin).', continuum" 
along nine dimensions, and argues that openness is a relative concept since 
learners usually have choice in some, but not all, aspects of the learning process. 
He describes the choice that learners mav he given in whv, what, how, where, and 
when they learn; how their learning will be measured, who can help them; and 
what they do next. 1 le giv es several examples to show how (ipenness can be 
incorporated and concludes that even many traditiiuial classes have some open 
characteristics. 

A program could conceivablv be "(ipen" t(m large degree, buf ikU use 
distance teaching methods. Vor this reason, the third-genemti(m !n(Kiel o\ 
distance education discussed in this paper is calli'd "open distance edueati{in". 
l.josa and Sa)u1viild {WM have analv/ed the variiuis wavs in which letuneis lan 
begi\'en some trecd(un o{ clunci* within a distance-edui ation uiurse Learners 
can select materials at different levels or according to personal interest; thev can 
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select material from supplonientary riMdinp; and they can t'ind material and 
working project in their local community. These efforts may indicate the 
be^innin^ of a shift from second- to third-generation course design. However, 
this is still a far cry from the third-generation model described earlier The 
difficulty with approaches such as Ljosa and Sand void's is that they are attempts 
to stretch the existing boundaries of the second-generation model. What is 
actually needed is a completely new model. Such a model is now feasible, and the 
technology is being implemented at various sites. 

This technology has been called computer-mediated communication (Bates, 
1^86), computer teleconferencing (Davie and Palmer, 1984), computerized 
conferencing (Kaufman, 198(S), and computer conferencing (Harasim, 1986, Hiltz 
and Turoff, 1978; Kaye, I98h). Kaufman (1984b, 1986) described this method as 
including one-to-one and one-to-many communications among many people 
using computers and communications among many people using computers and 
communication lines (a computer "network"). An additional powerful feature is 
the ability to search and retrieve information from large-scale computerized 
databases, opening up the option of remote libraries such as that already available 
with the abstracts on the VMC system. Computer conferencing is used here to 
denote the use of computers to link people across timeai^d space. Cross (1983) 
observes that computer conferencing enables two or more individuals at two or 
more locations tocommunicati'. Without having to interrupt their work 
schedules and to pay for costly travel, these individuals can exchange information 
and learning aids. 

Harasim and Johnson (19S^) outlined several general features of computer 
conferencing systems. These include text editing, sophisticated searching 
capabilities for conference items access to external data bases, and electronic 
messaging. In addition, computer conferencing systems usually maintain a 
permanent record of proceedings during the course of a conferencing, thus 
serving as a type of electronic filing cabinet. The main features have been listed 
previously (Hates, 1986; Kaufman, 1984b, 1986). These include: 

1. Directory -for identifying participants on the system and fmding addresses 
where messages are to be sent; 

2. Klectronic mail— for one-to-one and one-to-niany communications; 
Conferences — for group discussions, with a permanent transcript ot the 
prtK'eedings; 

4. IVivati^ work spaces (Notepads) tor collecting ideas and personal files; 
Word processing - tor composition and modification of messages and 
documents; 

(V Bulletin board for access [o announcements ot gi'nenil or particular interest; 
7, Newsletter or journal -tor access to articli»s or papers of general and 
particular interest; 

5. I )ata bases for access to data or intormation on a \ arietv ot topics; 

9. Voting and polling- for determining the degree of support tor a particular 
option(s); alsi) permits eonsensus division-making process; 

10. Organizing and Structuring tor organizing or structuring a conference in a 
variety ol liitterent patterns, e.g , opi'n ti^ some, closed to others. 

Certain capabilities ot computerized conferencing systems make them well 
suited to the adult learner and to implementing third-generation course-design 
apf'roadies. I'hese vs ill be listed according to the three characteristics of third- 
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Control by the Learner 

1. Permit access to experts and respected peers tor nd vice, guidiince, and 
support; 

2. Permit a large number of resource materials to be stored for choice by 
learners; 

3. Permit tailoring of a course by learners to meet their needs; 

4. Allow for the exercise of "power" by learners over their learninj; either alone 
or in groups; 

5. Permit the ongoing support of the learner to enable him/her to move to 
independence. 

Dialogue 

1 . Permit continual dialogue between teacher and learner and among learners; 

2. IVovide a permanent record of dialogue for letter reference; 

3. Provide a new communication mode that values intellectual skills, rather 
than social skills, i.e., where the best ideas nre listened to and are given an 
opportunity to develop, rather than merely the most assertive speakers 
{Boyd, 1987), as is often the case. 

Development of Thinking Skills 

1. Makes possible the teaching of thinl ing skills through the use of the 
numerous teaching modelii outlined earlier {not really feasible with first and 
second generations models); 

2. Offers the potential to reinvent education strategies and activities, opening 
new possibilities for group-centred learning activities {I larasim, l^Sfi). f or 
example, Beckwith {19S7) describes an experiment in group problem-solving 
using computer conferencing. 

Several educators have written -ibout the advantages and disadvantages ot 
such a system {Bates, 1^8h; l iarasim, I'^Sh). These have been well described and 
will not be repeated here. I Unvever, there are currently some significant 
deterrents that need to be overcome. Davie and Palmer {1^84) list the.se as; 

1 . Poor {or non-existent) typing skills; 

2. Resistance of the educational establishment to such an innovation; 

3. Lack of convenient access to a terminal or microcomputer; 

4. Lack of a need or desire to cornmunicati* with other puipleon the system, 

5. Lack of adequate training on the .system; 
h. Lack of adequate leadership; 

7. Lack of a "critical mass" within continence or a group. Minimum is 
betwi'en 8-12 in 3 geographical locations, {Hilt/ and Turott, K)78). 

Bates ( ) Wh) ddds to this list as follows: 

8. Hanger that such a system ma\' transfer costs to students (hardware and line 
charges); 

Major organizational and financial changes are required; 
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10. Conferencing software currently available is not yet "user -friendly" enough; 

11. Mav not be suitable for all courses, as it may discourage learners who do not 
wish to use a computer. 

1 would add one more to this list, as follows: 

12. Ergonomic considerations may not be adequately handled, causing eye 
fatigue, and muscle soreness and possibly more serious problems with the 
user's health. 

The technical deterrents will be overcome in time, as relative costs decrease 
and hardware/software power increases. It ild be expected that course 
development and delivery in this mode will tu^jlly increase, as the substantial 
costs in developing (and revising) course packages are eliminated, and delivery is 
done electronically. The questions of typing skills and training are fairly easily 
solved, as they are being solved in regular computer training for end u.sers; in fact 
computer literacy is now regarded as a basic skill, and the requirement of 
computer use will be commonplace in the future for any course. Also, many 
organizations are now using proper ergonomic practices, and manufacturers are 
designing equipment with t^ > in mind. In time, home users will have also 
workstations that are ergonomically sound. The problem of resistance and major 
organizational and financial changes will also be solved in time, as it has been 
with second-generation approaches This may at first require new organizations 
(or new depar' .'nts in existing agencies) to handle third-generation distance 
education, a new institutions and departments have been created to handle 
second-generation approaches. Assuming that the organization embraces the 
values inherent in the characteristics of control, dialogue and thinking skills, 
course designers and teachers will need to experiment and learn how to apply to 
numerous teaching models, using computer communications. New teaching 
models will emerge through experience; a gcH)d example is the group 
problem-solving approach described by Beckwith (]W7), There is little doubt that 
the deterrents listed abovc^ will be overcorric over time, and the characteristics of 
third-generation distance-education course design will be incorporated, using a 
greativ expanded repertoire of teacl;ing strategies. 

A variety of examples of the use of this technology in distance education 
already exists, albeit for implementing a second-generation approach. Harasim 
(1^87) describes its use in two graduate courses at the Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Hducation (OlSK). She indicates that OlSH is moving towards the development 
of f'tn "electnmic campus" bv offering courses and access to faculty and to 
learning peers on-line. One can currently access theOlSH librarians, but the 
library catalogues and administrative services are not yet available within this 
electronic environment. In British Columbia, Kaufman (l^S^a, b) proposed the 
use of this technology, but K le serious activity, along the lines of this paper, has 
vet to appear. The New Jersey institute of Technology has been active through 
the HIHS project (Hughes, 1^)82; Kerrand Hilt/, 1^82), and the Western 
Behavioural Sciences Institute has used computer conferencing as a tool for 
management training (Irenberg, Wh). 

Kave (1^87) mentions sever.il other projects atduelph University, New 
School for Social Research, and New York institute of l echni^logy. I le then 
describes the Open Lniversilv pilot experiments in an undergraduate Cognitive 
Psvchology course and in a continuing education ciuirse in Sof twari* lingineering. 
O "$ates (1 W(i) describes plans to use computer conferencmg as a major component 
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in an Open University undergraduate course, "Introduction to Information 
Technology". He concludes by describing the Open University's intention to use 
this medium in several advanced-level courses with low student numbers 
(maximum 100) spread throughout England, 

Conclusions 

This paper has described three generations of course design in distance 
education, according to the three characteristics; control by the learner, dialogue 
and development of thinking skills. Arguments were presented for the 
importance of these three aspects, and it was shown that third generation course 
design could be achieved only through the use of computer conferencing. 
Although several experiments are already underway, a number of deterrents will 
need to be overcome before this becc^mes a predominant mode of operation. 

Research is needed to investigate how to use this medium to implement the 
many instructional strategies available to develop thinking skills in learners. 
Other innovative teaching strategies will also evolve through the uniqueness of 
this medium. Policy issues such as privacy and security, freedom of speech and 
censorship, legal issues such as liability of the institution (libel), ownership of 
information, and copyright will need to be addressed. Economic factors and 
ergonomic considerations will also require analysis and action. 

The potential is enormous. Yet the challenge of implementation of third- 
generation course design is evc»n greater, that challenge will take time to be fully 
met, and it will require integration of the knowledge and skills of experts in many 



fields. 
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Contradictory Directions for Distance 
Education: Cultural Miscegenation, 
or Cultural Symbiosis? 

Gary Boyd 



Introduction 

Distance education is developing rapidly in China, India, Burma, and the 
South Pacific, but also in the Americas and Europe, and to a lesser extent in 
Africa. The main reasons fo" thi . development are: 

1 . that the Third World has massively increasing populations with urgent 
educational needs; 

2. that it is now technically and technologically possible to provide useful 
learning opportunities at a distance cheaply; 

5, that there is no way to provide highly specialized learning opportunities to 
dispersed and non-mobile learners except through distance education; and 

4. that distance education provides freedoms and highly specialized curricula 
for adult learners that are difficult or impossible to provide in face-to-tace 
education, even in affluent countr; ?s. 

The recent and continuing growth of distance education is an encouraging 
phenomenon, since it contributes to global survival. Our human habitat will not 
List much longer unless its various peoples learn to live symbiotically together. 
The planet is tw small and too fragile to permit continued laissez-faire 
exploitation (Lovelock, 1979). Progress, not just "understanding," is terribly 
urgent in a world of nearly six billion people, where one billion are starving 
mninlv because of ignorant or perversely myopic cultural competition (Macy, 
1983).' 

Some sort of educational transformation should enable most of the world's 
people to act more intelligently and ctK)peratively as the conscioits stewards of all 
Life— or to put it in Buckminster Fuller's terminology, to do our duty as the 
officers and crew of "spaceship earth." A great deal of time and effort has been 
devoted to education world-wide. Its effects on global viability, however, seem 
either too little and ill-directed, or t(K) late, or even pernicious. For example, the 
best c : intentions about sanitary education has led (e.g., in Java) to reductions of 
infant mortality, but then to self-defeating population explosions. The worst of 
intentions are nicely augmented by the education of engineer-* to work on nuclear 
attack submarines, etc. 

Ti uiv progressive education enhances the pos. ' -ility that we shall preserve 
and shape this world js a place in which to survive mdefinitely, together. Such 
education must be both pnrticipnton/, and ^mticipatoru as Botkin, Elmandura and 
Maiit/a (1979) clearly argued in the Club of Rome's monograph No Limits to 
Imnimi^, Vt\)p\o who identify with different cultural traditions must participate 
together in modelling what is happening, and what can be made to happen. The 
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Club of Rome projects themselves are examples o\ such trans-cultural 
participatory and anticipatory modelling. 

The actual limits of learning are set on the one hand rather rigidly by 
available energy and ge»^etics, and on the other hand (at least potentially) by the 
state of our knowledge and by the functioning of our principal cultural control 
mechanisms: bureaucracies, banks, churches, schcK)ls, and above all by what I 
have come to call "mass advertainment" — commercial television, videos, and 
radio. 

Large scale formal distance education is a new cultural control mechanism 
that may push back many of the conventional limits to learning. 

Conventional face-to-face education does not provide much leverage for 
dealing with global ignorance and myopia, because it is engaged inainly in 
autopoiesis, slowly reproducing its own roles and customs. New teachers trained 
innovatively go out to schools where thev are re-sociali/ed to play their 
subordinate roles in old conventional dramas. Complex timetables with short 
periods reduce time for learning tasks. Large classes minimize the effectiveness 
of teachers. The research consensus is that, generally speaking, effective 
face-to-face teaching and learning requires group sizes of less than fifteen people 
(Glass, Cahen, Smith and Filby, 1^82). This, along with other school culture 
factors, means that there can not be much of a rapid multiplier effect through 
teacher training and conventional large classroom schools. Over three or tour 
generalions ordinary schools may possibly be eftectiw, but the acceleration of 
destruction is too great for such slow means to be of iTUich help. 

Hven in the most affluent countries, much "traditional" education appears to 
be little more than the obsessive reproduction ot old, and now inadeijuate coping 
patterns (Bourdieu and Passerop, 1^77). Mi)reoviT, because it is dttectiveiy 
emasculated, most conventional education cannot compete with the dramatically 
compellmg life-models offered by commercial tele\'ision, radio, and video 
entertainment, whirh lias become the main educational intluenceon most voung 
people (U.S. N.I. M.H., 1^)72). 

When conventional education has been i^ttei ti\'e as were lesuil and 
fundamentalist rehginus schools, the Hitler-^'outh, tlu' voung Komsomols, nnd 
theMao-ist "cultural revolution" its ciggri'ssn e outcomes hav ebeen tiTrible. 
We have come ti> prefer ineffe' ti\'e education for tear ot indoctriiiiiting prejudices 
and halreds. Sexual and cultural taboos also seriouslv limit the effecti\'eness ot 
conventional education in realizing .ittective goals (( ioodman, 1%2). 

In anv event, the spim ot cooperation and coordination needed for a viable 
world (Beer, N74) implies that a torm ot global dislcince education mav bi^part of 
the solutuui. But which form? 

The recentiv created C ommim weallli ot I .earning mav. tor example, otter a 
useful model ot an adininistrali\'e intrastructnre. Sinularly, new devi»lopments in 
cvbernetii svstems modeiling mav otter more imaginative appnviches tor 
curriculum development 

Distiince education, which st>cks ,u least in prim ipie to he responsible to (all) 
life on earth, must eiuihle ail the v.uious actors to function in concert. Just how 
difficult this can be is indicated bv Rumble ( l^^H'^), who discusses some ot the 
overwhelming problems oi existnig miilti-ntitional distance-eductituMi svstems. 
In order to function intelli)»entlv in i (Mu ert, actors must often engage In cimsciiais 
j-^ilogue abiuit the probable ontcoines uf ilu'ir actions. I 'nfortunatelv, most of the 
I(""ors - twn\ thi' United Nations down to the children in pre-school — are much 
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of the time automatically playing out antagonistic "clockwork roles." More 
trans-national actors, institutional and individual, need to be brought together in 
mutually educative dialogue, if these automatisms are to be overcome and 
"cultural symbiosis" achieved. 

The main inhibitors of such '1ife-\vorld constituting" discourse (Habermas, 
1984) are fear and fixation on concrete immediate tasks. Many people have vested 
interests in specific, localized projects designed to propagate their own interests. 
They find it difficult to rise abt)ve the business of "pushing" their local "shows" 
to see how their cumulative effect is self-defeating. 

Computer-mediated conferencing is becoming a cheap enough to help people 
break out of their myopic shells. Its three main emancipati . e advantages are that 
it offers: 

i. time and place flexibility that facilitates learning, despite otherwise 
overwhelming everyday contextual pressures; 

ii. the possibility of safely bracketing the dramatically close personal affiliation 
(mentoring) that is most important in ensuring both tradition-rooted 
continuity and effective emancipative education; 

iii. the possibility of enabling people anywhere to play-out dramatically various 
se!ves-in-system cybernetic simulations. Such participatory and anticipatory 
exercises can empower people to collaborate in life-world construction. 

Perhaps through computer-mediated conferencing we can work globally to give a 
culturally symbiotic orientation to distance education. F'.ducators have a new 
opportunity to intluence developments through the new telematic 
media-supported forms of distance education (Boyd, V)H5). 

Contradictions between growth and progress 

It has now become a truism that further global population and industrial 
growth will lead ti^ poorer quality of lift* and reduci'd I'xpectancies of human 
survival, in fact, as this century draws to a close, it is witnessing a global "tragedy 
ot the commons," in which everyone doivi what seems most rational locally, and 
produces effects that add up to a worsening world. 

[distance-education institutions and services an* growing rapidly. To what 
extent can this be progress? To what extent does it teed the "techno-peoplague"? 

Hven democratically legitimated growth does not necessarily ensure 
progress, unless participants understand complex, coupled ecosvstems well 
enough to make systemicallv rational choices, and imless they cdre to do so. There 
is a tendency [o disconnect our growing awareness of world imperatives from our 
daily work decisiiins. 

At meetings i^f distance educators, such a*- he March, l^^HH 
Lakehead /Contact Niirth conference and the Mav, 1W8 CAHH/Banff conference, 
oneclearlv notices two main groupings: thi^se who emphasi/e ci^st-effeclive 
large-scale distance-education provision, versus those who emphasi/e the 
difficullv of meeting the special needs of otherwise neglected [htsihis, 
northerners, Metis, farm women, and so on. Paradi^xically, the latter nunetv may 
be belter oriented toward cultural symbiosis than ^»>e former, since thev are 
concerned with preserving and catering to hiiman iely (Smith, 10K2). 
\ lowever, the special-needs moietv seems to be content be in a loosi' coalition 
with the mass-growth moiety, probably because the latter tends to be treated well 
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by present-day governments. Governments seem to prefer to subsidize wealth- 
diverting businesses — defence, for example — by cutting real educational 
expenditures and offering diversionary distance-education shows. Nevertheless, 
such coalitions are not too harmful, provided the special-needs oriented moiety 
has a well articulated vision that it persistently defends and promotes. The 
empire-builder moiety needs the grass-roots relations that only the special-needs 
moiety can build. The special-needs moiety provides the requisite instructional 
variety to make packaged education effective. 

Two areas where the contradictory nature of the,se moieties surfaces are the 
curriculum, and study centres. Cost-effective distance education concentrates on 
high-enrolment basic ''foundation" courses for the general populace. Vital-needs 
oriented curriculum concentrates on specialised low-enrolment courses for 
isolated or immobile people. Cost-effective distance education minimizes the use 
of administratively expensive local study centres and personal tutor 
telecommunications, in order to save money even at the expense of effectiveness. 



Cultural Symbiosis 

The primacy of culture for people comparable to the primacy of water for 
fish. Just as the fish see the water only when it is dirty, we see culture only when it 
causes trouble, and then only in glimpses. That did not matter when cuKure was 
difficult to change, but now that we have such tools as television advertising and 
radio drama, large and usually unintentional changes are muddying the waters of 
language and life. 

What is imp^)rtant, valuable and even beautiful in one culture may, when 
dumped into another culture, prove disastrous. Only by appropriate closings as 
well as openings can cultures survive symbiotically (Klapp, 1978). 

The technical definition of culture I find most compelling is that of Robert 
Boyd and Peter J. Richerson (1985): culture is information capable of affecting 
individuals' phenotypes, which they acquire from other conspecifics by teaching 
or imifation, Th-j main things to note here are: 

1 . that affecting phenotypes affect "who we are"; 

2. that by "information" is meant something that has the leveraging property of 
energetically minor causes that have energetically major effects; and 

3. that "information" becomes "culture" only insofar as it is transmitted. 

This definition .s close to those of Clifford Geert/ (1973) despite the seeming 
over-emphasis i n individuals. 

If we wish to change the world for the better, it is not enough merely to 
expose paradox and fraud. Rather, some Utopian vi ^n, or collectively agreed 
prescription for change, must guide us. The metap' .)f symbiosis is \ery 
attractive as an educational meta-goal in two main . .pects: 

1 . symbiosis of cultures should conserve most of the unique characteristics of 
each (except the totally antagonistic ones); 

2. over time symbiosis should strengthen those characteristics of each culture 
which make symbiosis possible. 

It is hard to find good examples. Possibly Switzerland is the best available. 

.9^- b: i; 
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In broad terms the alternatives to symbiosis are: monoculture or extinction, 
now that natural mutual isolation is no ionj^er possible. Any protection to be 
applied now must be by mutual symbicitic agreement. If this were attempted by 
totalitarian means cultures protected in zcx)s would be so lacking in integrity as to 
be intolerable (e,g,, Indian reservations, apartheid homelands). It is true that 
symbiosis implies a sort of meta-monoculture at the level where the norms for 
co-existence and mutual nourishment are calculated. But this surely is the least 
offensive option. 

The communication and control of cultural forms — of who we are — is 
partly a process based on an evolved imperative and partly a matter of personal 
volition, Dawkins' (1983) work on the propagation of "meme-complexes" gives a 
new basis for kx)king at the evolved imperative. Taking this approach and 
complementing it with telematically distributed Prescriptive Cybernetic 
modelling methods (Boyd, 1982) can lead to new ways of modifying cultural 
propagation to enable real symbiosis. 

This meta-strategy poses both ethical and aesthetic challenges that need some 
form of democratic resolution. Legitimate and responsible cultural "engineering" 
should made possible by incorporating Jurgen Habermas' (1981) desiderata for 
non-dominative legitimating communication. 

Ventures and Strategies 

Three strategies seem promising: a rhetorical strategy, a conversational 
communicative strategy, and the open selves-in-systems prescriptive modelling 
strategy. 

This paper is part of the rhetorical strategy: by intimation, argument, and 
portrayal, it is intended to encourage people to consider forming a commitment to 
work toward realising cultural symbiosis on the global scale by using computer- 
mediated communications and distance-education techniques. 

An excellent example of the conversational communicative strategy is the 
work of Linda Harasim and colleagues at O.LS.H. in offering a seminar course on 
vvomens' issues to teachers scattered over Northern Ontario using the 
FARTICIPATK computer mediated communications system (Harasim, 1987). 

Theopen-selves-in-system modelling strategy is exemplified in cybernetic 
systems modelling courses at various universities (e.g. Umpleby, 1985). The 
purpose of these svstems modelling courses is to help people cooperatively to 
make open-ended models of the nested systems they are in, as an aid to mutual 
development. My own experience in gi\ ing such a course for two decades is that 
many graduate students can and do learn how to make models of portions of their 
worlds that generate systemically valuable undertakings (Boyd, 1982), 

Perhaps the most widely influential example of such a course is the Systems 
I'oundation course of the British Open University. The curriculum designers did 
not call upon Lovelock and Stafford Beer to shape the course, but picked safer, 
more moderate persons. This course of action raises the unsettling possibility that 
distance education is likely to be less innovative than conventional university 
education since the curriculum is on public view (Harris, 1987). 
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Conclusion 

In this short paper, I have tried to make plausible three conjectures: 

1. that modification of our cultures so that they propagate symbiotically rather 
than antagonistically is essential for global human viability; 

2. that distance education using television and computer-mediated 
telecommunications can become much more potent than conventional 
education usually is (possibly even more potent in mis-education than are 
the commercial advertainment media?); 

3. that a coalition of educators who care about cultural symbiosis can be formed 
and also probably can function most effectively through computer mediated 
conferencing. 

Wide acceptance of a more systemic, emancipatory, and visionary 
conceptualization of distance education should help to resolve the apparent 
contradiction between institutional growth and growth progressively aimed at 
global human viability. 
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Philosophy 

Is the Kaleidoscope of proofs 
Tumbled 

By shifts in assumptions 



Zadic 



Distance education currently is strung out between two opposing positions 
that have only superficial features in common. Understandably, correspondence 
courses are carried out at a distance and meet the basic conditions of separation 
from instructors and fellow students noted by such commentators as Moore/ 
Holmberg, Wedemeyer, and K':?e^an. Indeed, why learn by correspondence 
unless you are isolated? And even though telephone calls and conferencing as 
well as voice and video tapes are being used ever more frequently, the basis 
medium remains unchanged.'' From Newfoundland to BriMsh Columbia, 
correspondence courses are carried out by the slow exchange of information in 
taped, printed, typed, or written form. And, because most of the course materials 
are locally produced for learners who will tackle them on their own, they are often 
simple and sometimes simplistic. 

At the opposite end stands all the exf>ertise and technology for packaging 
programmed lessons for use on home computers and the broadcasting of 
televised instruction to vast audiences. Both the scope and the more public 
nature of the enterprise work towards the elimination of flagrant errors and the 
avoidance of excessive oversimplification. Yet, too often such lessons are no more 
thiin televised lectures filmed by a stationary camera in a studio. 

Important things are happening to bring both ends of the spectrum closer 
together. On the one hand, correspondence teaching has recently been reviewed 
in the light of the many new learning theories and curriculum models currently 
available. On the other, the new technology, from teleconferencing to Telidon, 
has a built-in imperative that moves it away from the kind of centralized control 
associated with teaching bv computer or by television broadcasting alone. 
Between them, the new theories and the imperative to honour local input open 
distance education up for the adoption of a new and unifying philosophy of 
education called Perceptivism. 

Despite a vj'neraMe historv, correspcmdence education has onlv recently 
come of age as an intellectual subject of study. Perhaps John Baath's well 
informed vcilume, Ct^rrc^fknuiciuc Educotiou iu the Li\;ht of a Nutuhcr of 
Coutcmporani Tiunhitt^ Models, has done more for its conceptual development than 
any other wuvk. In that book. Professor Baath examines the teaching models and 
strategies of such distinguished educators as B.F. Skinner, I). P. Ausubel, Jerome 
Brunner, Carl Rogers, and K.M. Cuigne. The models and strategies of these 
authors and others are analv/ed for their perspectives on teaching and learning 
Q and then the stragegies or models are applied to correspondence education. 
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In dealing with B.F. Skinner's outlook, Baath provides a simple model of 
teaching and learning, Baath's skeletal view of Skinner's theory stresses the 
following points: 

1. Learning is viewed as identical with acquiring behaviour, 

2. The effective stimulus is the one that provokes the sought after behaviour, 

3. The learning is consolidated by positive re-enforcement. 

4. Re-enforcement should follow quickly upon the exhibition of the desired 
behaviour.'' 

\r\ his application of Skinner's theory to correspondence education Baath 
draws several conclusions, 

1, The need to exercise control over behaviour puts the main focus on preparing 
the appropriate materials. 

2, Correspondence courses would be designed as a form of programmed 



instruction." 



3. The feedback would be used to diagnose the student's prior knowledge in 
order to get an ided what will prt)duce the appropriate behaviour, 

4. Telephone tutoring would individualize instruction, 

5. Telephone tutoring could shorten the usual delay between a student's action 
and the re-enforcing response inflicted by sending things through the mail. 

In contrast to Skinner's reliance on behavioural-modification techniques, Carl 
Rogers' approach to "discovery learning" strives for as much self-directed 
learning as possible. In his account of Rogers' view of experimental learning, 
Baath sets out five characteristics designed to achieve intrinsic motivation. 

1. The emotional and cognitive aspects of learning should combine to produce 
deep persi^nal involvement. 

2. Hven when directed from luitside, the sense of discovery should come from 
within, this being self-initiated. 

3. The learning should make a difference in the learner's behaviour, attitude.., 
and, even perhaps, perscmality. 

4. The worth of the learning experience is cmly to be evaluated bv the learner. 
3, The w hole experience is to lake its significance Irom the meaning it has for 

the learner. 

Applied [o lorrespc^ndence education, the Rogers model is more radical than 
Skinner's because of its built-in opposition to centralizing control in fixed lessons, 
l ike John Dewev before him, dirl Rogers reliance on experimentation and 
discovery puts the learner at the centre of the teaching situation. Confirmation of 
this view is provided by Baath when he notes: 

Amiiiiy; iill tlu' modi'ls divilt wUh m this stiuiy, Rd^iTs' iiidlIl 1 to tin* \v(Mkj.'st 

('mph.^sis on llu* Ti\u luni; MiUiTh^l in i^orri'spf jnJ'.'i^LL* cdu* .ifi.Mt 

C ornspondinglv, ^^n'.Ui'fJi'm.UKiN .uc pi«ucd cii t-n' two svtiv l on.numU tiliDn 

Tlu' a>rn'^poneUMU'e tutor's rrhun t.^sk. woiiki tluMi K* to ^uuii* tind ^ivc tuivu w tiDi to 

control .iikI .issfss. In to piTtoin^ this i.^sl-., he must \\n .i pcUtii uKulv ^rcal 

otlenlion to thi' t'slt^hiisluiKMU ot ^ooii emoltoni^l rel.Uions with the stiidoiUs. 

This, of course, is precisely what face-to-t\ue cKissroom instruction can 
accomplish, ai^i it is whiit distance educatiot^ finds most ditticult to do. Vet, with 
the use of tapes, on-line computer contact, two-way voice interchange by 
telephone and radic), teleconferencing, vind even two-wav television contact, this 
Q Vind a\ humanistic learning environment is beo^ming ever more av ailable. As 
gpj^Qlaath has shown, the new technology will have no want of psychological theories 
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of tetuhiii}; and learning [o draw from as it j^oes into operation. The problem lies 
in choosing; among competing psychological theories when all of them are built 
on speculation backed by very little reliable evidence. Indeed, such choices are 
not really rational decisions based on scientific evidence. They are essentially 
philosophic decisions based on certain congenial assumptions about human 
nature and the nature of human learning. Because these assumptions are rarely 
examined ar ' seldom rationally defended, programs of education based on 
psychological theories or curriculum models of learning come and go in rapid 
order. 

Practical programs built around a philosophy of education that states its 
assumptions and defends them on rational grounds provides a more public forum 
for open debate and concei ted action once some general agreement has been 
reached. In search of that debate and working consensus, Perceptivism seeks to 
guide distance education by making its philosophic assumptions and lines of 
rational argument clear and available. Once the case for the philosophy has been 
made, it is surprising how^ strongly it supports several of the contending 
psychological theories and the practices derived from them. In particular, it gives 
sound philosophic backing to the hidden theme of John Baalh's lxx)k. From 
Skinner's behaviour modification to Rogers' humanistic discovery method, each 
succeeding model of teaching lays greater stress on the human agent in distance 
education, hi I Vrceplivisni, the tutor is the key to making things work, yet the 
goal is to retain the integrity of t' material taught. In that respect, Perceptivism 
opens up the middle ground h iween Skinner and Rogers. 

Perceptivism — The Philosophy 

All philosophies are based on certain assumptions and Perceptivism is no 
exception. The challenge is to hnd a set of basic assumption> that are true, 
flawless, and not merely tautological Though such a goal mav be beyond reach, 
li dnser the assumptions aime to fulfilling that ideal the greater their chanceof 
gtiining rational acceptance. I'or Perceptivism, the fundamental a.ssumption is 
lh.>l whatever exists possesses energy. The energy mav be in the form of heat, 
light, vibrations, movement, \-ravs, utterances, emotiiuis, feelings, or actions. 
Whale\ c lorm it takes, that energy givi'soff impulses; those impulses contain the 
basic dtita b , hich the phenomenon can be known. Of course, making the case 
for this assur ; ' on has been thi' basis formaiiv books .ind journal articles, liven 
;.en, the conne m )n between such a phili^sophic position and distance education 
i ^ long and twisted route. 1 lence, to cut down on time and space while 
continuing to demonstrate the link it is necessary to resort to a technique that 
might best be i ailed "Ciraphic I pistiMnologv". That is, bv depicting the 
assumption and tne chain ot development it spawns, th- graph or diagram 
geniTated illustrates the claims involved. Since such a graph bypasses the 
detailed arguments needed to sustain the claims it does not serve as a prcH)t. 
Rather it sn ves as a kind ot road map that designates the main points ot interest 
along the wav. As a complete philosc)phy i^t education, Peri eptiv ism c»niplovs 
several such maps to make theconnei iii)n between theory and practice. On the 
philosophical side ot ]\^cepf ivism the graphic approach begins with basic 
assumption about the energy generated by 'nomena and goes on t .how how 
ihedtita tound in the energy k.ids to human f-eneption. Presented ii. sequential 
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form with only the thinnest form of justification, the graph sets out the fc^urteen 
stages of perception in the following way: 
The Fourteen Stages of Perception 
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According to the diagram, the signals and sensations that come directly from 
experience are the only immediate perceptions. Even the lion cub responding to 
the mother's snarl has learned to associate that sound with danger through many 
trials. All the impressions at any higher level of perception are dependent on 
language. Hence, language plays a central role in shaping the great bulk of 
human perception. 

At first glance, this heavy reliance on language suggests the kind of emphasis 
an educator such as Neil Postman places on linguistic fluency and basic literacy,' 
Indeed, his concern is well placed. Without a suitable vocabulary and a good 
command of verbal skills a student is in a poor position to reason well and detect 
the flaws in specious arguments. These are abilities that Perceptivism advocates 
as well, but Postman makes his case for such capabilities at the common-sense 
level. His lack of philosophic grounding gets him into trouble when critics 
suggest that verbal literacy is being replaced by visual literacy. At the common- 
sense level it is hard to support one over the other without appearing to be 
dogmatic. At the philosophic level, however, the support for language as the 
basic instrument of perception is clear cut. Indeed, according to the fourteen 
stages of perception, recognizing something as basic as a table, a chair, a horse, or 
a rwson is already a language-dependent activity. Yet "visual literacy", from 
appreciating Robert Benchley's on-screen account of the sex life of the newt to the 
hon or of Apocalypse Now, depends on that prior level of ordinary perception. 
Hence, visual literacy is not possible without a thorough enough command of 
language to provide the basis for ordinary or standard perception. With a 
philosophic position to fall back on, visual and verbal literacy can be shown to be 
allies, not enemies. Indeed, the more advanced and abstract the visual imagery 
the more it depends upon advanced language if it is to have any meaning at all. 
In distance education, those programs that rely heavily on visual imagery 
conveyed by television make more extensive use of orginary language than is 
usually realized. In fact, ordinary language and its (organization around 
meaningful concepts is the key to the educational application ol Perceptivism, 
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Perception and Language 

A language is a kind of net thrown into the sea of human experience. What 
the net catches becomes the ingredients that are collectively available for personal 
thought and public communication. What it misses remains unidentified and 
unavailable. Of co ir.se what is caught and w^hat is missed will vary somewhat 
with the interests and the degree of language development in different cultures at 
different times. For example, basic English is built around a vocabulary of SOO 
words, and foreigners can master il quickly. Hdgar Dale estimates that the typical 
high school senior knows from 14,()()() to 1!>,0()() words/' Whereas Webster's 
Up^^bridged Dictionary lists about one hundred and twenty thousand words, The 
Oxford English Dictionary gives definitions for approximately four hundred and 
fiftv thousand entries, Of enurse, some of the words are synonyms, others are 
archaic, and manv are simple connectives or grammatical variations on a single 
root concept. Kven if the number of different concepts is reduced to iwo hundred 
thousand, however, or ten times the average college graduate's functional 
vocabulary, it is clear that the language itself is a rich repositorv of concepts, 
Hven when it is stripped of all technical concepts and reduced to the vocabularv 
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range of the average user, the basic language for dealing with more or less 
common events is a powerful instrument. At bottom, the concepts of ordinary 
language are the instruments by which aspects of experience both real and 
imagined are singled out and imbued with significance. In a mature language 
setting concepts generate perception. 

Before he has learned a language, an infant can attend to a piece of wtK)d with 
a metal tip in any number of ways without having any one of them mean any 
more than another, A baby will like the texture of the wood grain and the taste of 
the metal. The colour, the grain of the wood, the roundness of the stock, the 
graspability and a thousand other things could be of equal importance and 
appeal. And nothing he learns later with regard to language will make it 
impossible for him to attach the same importance to those features. \ et once he 
learns that the implement he is handling is a spear and knows whiit the word 
means, certain things will be changed. The word will direct him to give special 
notice to the length and the balance i)f the shaft rather than the colour and the 
texture since the former are more important for throwing. If the implement is a 
dart or an armw the concept will call attention to yet different features. As a 
consequence the basic meaning of a concept can be defined as follows: A comrpt is 
a public formuln for focusi}i\^ attention on a limited tiumhcr ofcluwictcnatics of the entity 
undercoui^idemtion. 

Of course the concept is thereby conceived to include both the word that 
identifies it and the account of what it means that would normally be its 
definition. 

Bv focusing attention on kvy chana'teristics, a concept also dtjes another job. 
Depending upon the nature of those characteristics, the concept puts the thing 
under consideration into a number of categories that limit what can reasonably be 
attributed to that entity. If a spear must be an implement suitable for throwing 
then there must be limits on its weight and its length. If it is two hundred feet 
long and weighs a ton there is good reason to supposi^ it may be a piece of 
sculpture done in the form of a spear. In a general way, then, the categories frame 
the kinds of considerations appropriate to the thing designated. If it is a spear it is 
inappropriati» to inquire about its heart or its intelligence. Mainly, it is the 
categories with their necessary attributes as well as what thev exclude that people 
learn from experience, not the actual meaning of the concept itself. As a result, 
language mastery is an intricate combination of vocabulary attainment and 
categorv acquisition with the latter depending upon the lessons learned through 
experience. One without the other is incredibly limited. Yet most of the courses 
broadcast on educational television networks fail to go beyond teaching the 
concept basic to the lesson. Any number of mathiMnatics, physics, engineering, 
aerodvnamics, and electronics courses presi^nt concepts that are not related to 
anvthing outside the technicalities of the subject being taught. Simply put, they 
leach onlv to the already initiated. Hven literature courses are presented this wav 
Properlv lombined in a suitablv illustrated and explained lesson, the concept 
and an awareness of the categi^rv to which it or its referent belongs enable the 
learners to generalize and to applv the poin>: toother experiences tor which they 
know similai categorv dimensions. Thev need not have have engaged in the 
particular activities themselves. Thus, with their necessary attributes and limits 
lit iiu lusion, [Uo categorii's establish the basic trameot reference tor what is often 
ciilled common sense. Within that framework, the concept providi*sa formula for 
O jdentiK'ing the thing undiT consideration ui t<Tmsot an abstraction one step 
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removed from experience. That single step of removal from experience is what 
makes even the most ordinary perception something mediated by a concept 
rather than directly experienced. While we experience pain directly, we perceive 
a spear or a table by means of tht formula that tells us two things: (1) what to look 
for, and (2) what significance to atiach to it. It is no different for higher 
abstractions. We experience i^e tot ch of a companion directly. But we perceive 
love or affection or friendship in ^he Ki?s, the hug, or the h andshake by means of 
the concept "love", "affection", or "trienoahip". By providing a vivid sense of 
the experience basic to understanding the implications of crucial categories of 
events, movies, television, and video tapes have an outstanding advantage over 
print. 

Imagery, however, is a one-way teaching tcxM, by and large. What one ie^^rns 
from it cannot be shared with others without being converted into language so it 
can be spoken or written about. Indeed, unless it is converted into language it 
may not even be available to think about effectively. The conversion and 
consolidation of concepts and percepliuis learned through imagery back into 
linguistic form is a facet of instruction generally ignored by those using the new 
technology to further distance education. Inde(>d, none of the authors examined 
in John Baath's biK)k on psychological model mentions it. 

The key to the conversion of ima?,ery back into lir.s'^ii^^'c form for use in 
thinking and communication is ordinary language. This is especially important 
for teaching adults. Once experience is widely explored and language is weW 
developed, most adults have enough familiarity with the formulae and the 
categories involved to learn a bvoad array of things about a whole range of entities 
and events that they have not experienced themselves. To learn effectively they 
need two things that are often not provided: 1 ) To be shown where new concepts 
stand in relation tt. familiar concepts, and categories of experience; and 2) To be 
encouraged to form trustworthy ordinary language accounts of the key concepts 
and the categories of experience to which they belong. (Learners might even have 
to be rehearsed in this process in order to get them started,) In an important 
respect, then, teaching for useful perception is a twxvway affair. Initially, the new 
technology can employ imagery and ordinary language according to the 
following model of perception: 
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Diagram 2. Model for Ordinary Perception. 



Common Sense 



Ordinary ^ 
Experience 



A. Ordinary ianj^uaj^e provides the concepts, which are public formulae for 
nrranpinf; impressions. (Yet as initial vocabulary they may be pcxirly 
underst(x)d.) 

B. The concepts, once they are understood, act as formulae to direct attention to 
select aspects of experience. 

C. Perception is simply taking from experience those particular impressions set 
down by the concept. 

D. Ordinary perception by and large structures ordinary experience. 

E. Experience, because it is both richer in potential impressions than language 
nnd set in an on-going context of occurrences, informs the person of the limits 
of the categories of things and events. 

F The categories impose severe limits on common-sense. 

G. The categories help to further define and refine the concepts. 

H. Common-sense adds yet additional refinements to the concepts. 

\n this manner, the discerning user of ordinary language grows more astute 
and more subtle in ordinary perception. A program of distance education aimed 
at renching people with limited vocabularies and restricted experiences would do 
well to start by simply improving its audience's use of ordinary language. Even 
though it fosters perception by focusing attention on a select aspect of actual 
experience, using imagery to by-pass language and get a point across can prove to 
be a costly mistake. Unless the point to be made and grasped is made in terms of 
language as well as imagery, there will be little to work with when it comes time 
to reverse the process, to equip the learner with verbal command. That 
equipment is needed to make lessons that were learned available for thinking 
about and relating tv others. Once this is done, each lesson or idea actually told to 
others enhances the user's command of language. The growth that comes with 
tutoring others impn)ves the learner's ability to learn at further levels of 
perception, huleed, tutoring others is an excelh^nt way to learn, whethiT the 
Q ?cipient is close a. hand or at [>ome distance. When ordinary language and 
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ordinary perception are well established, distance education is free to build on 
that vital background in many directions. Visual imagery can then have 
maximum impact. 

Ordinary language performs yet another function that unaided visual 
imagery does not. By directing attention to the select aspects of experience that go 
into perception the concepts of ordinary language frame the boundaries of 
common-sense. By contrast, visual imagery alone does not disclose the nature 
and limitation;; of the entities presented. By calling attention to the features of a 
table, however, and placing it in a category with other inanimate objects, ordinary 
language concepts set out clear boundaries. That is, it is reasonable to ask how 
solid the table is but unreasonable to ask about its heart beat. In ordinary 
language the concept assigns an entity to a category of experience, which in turn 
shapes critical reasoning. Non-ordinary language does the same thing, but 
because the concepts employed change the nature of some of the crucial 
categories of experience, they produce a kind of critical reasoning that differs 
from common-sense. Perceptivism argues that there are as many different kinds 
of critical reasoning as there are unique modes of perception. Until distance 
education comes to grips with those differences it will be less effective than it 
might be. To show how this can be done, it is necessary to explain the modes of 
perception and how they work. 

The Nine Modes of Perception 

Of course, standard perception derived from ordinary language and shaped 
by central concepts needs no special justification. It functions like the air we 
breathe. Without it, no perception above the level of the direct impact of 
sensations would take place. Ye^ ^/ all post-standard perceptions have a place in 
an educational setting. Those that produce a tnnce through torture or starvation 
have no place because they are immoral. In addition, altered states arrived at by 
hypnosis or drug use fail to qualify because they by-pass the intellect. They do 
not further the learner's understanding. Furthermore, fields like astrology and 
alchemy have no place because they do not meet the minimum conditions for 
being cither forms of reliable knowledge or outlooks crucial to the perpetuation of 
cultural contmuity. What is left, then, adds up to nine modes of educative 
perception. 

Diagram 3. 
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Each mode offers a different way of lcH)king at things and reasoning about 
them. Together, the basic content that gives them substance and the nine 
justifiable ways of perceiving provide the basis for a full fiedged education. 
Indeed, Perceptivism extends the meaning of education beyond knowledge 
mastery to encompass the ability to perceive things in each of the relevant wa ys. 
In order to accomplish this, distance education must insure that the relevant 
perceptions occur to the learner. In each of the modes beyond standard 
perception, this involves doing more than making a gcH)d presentation. Of them 
all, perhaps theoretic perception provides the most straightforward illustration of 
what is involved. 

Theo^ c Perception 

In science, theory is noted ^or its abili v to explain events and to predict them. 
In biology, Darwin's theory of evolution rt lies on such technical concepts as 
survival of the fittest to explain how some characteristics and some entire species 
are perpetuated while others vanish. In chemistry, the theory of atomic number 
led Mendeleoff to construct the periodic table and to predict the nature of several 
missing elements, which were discovered scH)n after. Througho Jt the biological 
and physical sciences, the special theories sometimes confirm standard perception 
and at other times open up ways of perceiving things that are quite at odds with 
the common-sense of the day. \\)r example, the microscope brings the world of 
bacteria, germs, and even viruses within view. As a result, theories quite foreign 
to those generated by common-sense are developed. For instance, as little as two 
hundred years ago patients died because doctors refused to wash their hands 
before performing surgery on the common-sense ground tht^t even if such 
miniscule things as virtually invisible germs existed, nothing that small could do 
a person any harm. Indeed, it is the theories of science that are centrally placed in 
generating the new kinds of perceptions that make the world of non-surface 
experience accessible. Put in its simplest, terms, the scheme is as follows: 

Diagram 4. Model for Theoretic Perception. 
Ordinary Language ^ Snonlific 
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just how different the world of non-surface experience is from that of 
*;landard perception was made clear by Sir Thomas Eddington a century ago. 
After explaining the atomic theory of the structure of matter he described a solid 
oak table as an airy sur^ice composed of tiny particules in such rapid motion that 
they kept equally airy objects like fingers or pencils from passing through by a 
process of mutual bombardment. And that wms before Einstein's theory of 
relativity played havoc with the conventional notions of time and space. Indeed, 
all through human history the standard perception of the day, such as the view of 
a flat earth, has been challenged and then replaced by a theoretic perception. That 
aspect of changing perceptions was put forth very clearly by the philosopher 
Alisdair Maclntyre in his recent book on ethics: 

The tvviMitieth t enturv observrr looks into thu ni^ht sky «ind sees stars dtui phinots; 
some earlier observers s.iw instedd chinks in a sphere through which the li^ht 
bevi>iu1 could be observed, What ench observer takes himself or herselt to perceive is 
identified and has to be idontified bv theory-laden concepts. IVrceivers without 
concepts, ns Knnt nlnv t said, »i re blind. 

What Maclntyre describes is the replacement of a mythical perception by a 
scientific one. Yet even today standard perception is at odds with the theoretic 
perceptions offered bv science, and that difference creates a serious stumbling 
block in the learning of scientific lessons. Perhaps a personal experience will 
make the point clear. 

When I taught the theory of the easterly rotation of the earth on its axis to 
junior high students the most able ones got it quickly. But even models and 
blackboard illustrations did not get it across to the n verage and poor students. Ski 
I look them all out on a hill at dusk and explained that they were not supposed to 
see the sun go down. Instead, they were supposed to feel the earth carrying them 
away fmm a stationary sun which gradually vanished as theciirvatureot the 
earth brought the horizon up to cover it from view. Again, the top 20''^ got it »md 
the rest did not. F'or a week I took them down to the train vard and had them sit 
in a passenger car while the engineer started up either their train or the one next to 
it. "We're moving, we're moving/' they would shout. 

C^n looking out of the window on the other side thev sometimes discovered 
that they were wrong because it was the train alongside them that was moving. 
Then we stood on a bridge and stared down at the rushing water until thev 
learned to play a mental trick on their senses. I'ventuallv, the students got the 
feelir;; thai the water was standing still and the bridge was carrving them up 
stream. Finally, we went upon the hill at dawn to get the thenretic perception. 
"I see it! I see it!" one student after anotht»r would shout. "The earth is rotating 
eastward and carrying me with it. There goes the hori/on dmpping away to 
reveal the sun." 

It took Ihree trips, but in the end everyone h.id the ai tual theoretic 
peri c»pti(^n. Six months later when fliev were tested on the theory ot the easti'riv 
rotation of the earth about HO' ; ot the class got it right. That experience made it 
clear that teaching for concept masterv was not enough. Onlv when the extra 
effort was made to insure that the students achieved the actual theoretic 
perception involved was the learning widespread. And that is what dist.mce 
education must do it it wants to teai h the greatest numbcTot learners with 
nuiximum effectiveness. Specifically, science programs must include an element 
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dfsi^iU'd Id insUR' th»U uich luiriHT nrtiiiilly dilui'vos tin* piTO'ption cntiiiU'd by 
llu' governing tln'ory. Sonu'liow i\ub IcnnuT must htuc n tiiior who miikcs siiri' 
ihiU aclUiil llu'tirutic piTcuplion Dunirs. VVIu'ii this is do\K' tliu vwiy is p<ivud tor 
technical or Dpemtiontil perception. 

Operational Perception 

If necessity is the mother ot invention, science is the most likely tiither. Ciiven 
the close link between science »ind technology some theoreticiil undersliinding is 
often basic to knowing how ci^mplicated devices work. Kven so, a youngster who 
tiikes iipart n mechiinical alarm clock and then reassi-mbles it only to find out that 
it will not w'.:rk can often tinker with ii until it runs as it should. Such nn 
experience* produces a clear grasp of the mechanism of the clock. Indeed, the 
mechanisms by which things work are the concent equivalents in operational 
perception. 

I\it simply, ijperational perception is envisioning how the mechanism of a 
piece of equipment functions. Often, that perception is K»st achieved by building 
the item and making it work. 

For example, the generation tif youngsters who built tlying model airplanes 
trom balsa wood and tissue paper developed an operational perception of what 
makes an airphine fly that their children do not possess. In a technological age, it 
borders on madness to raise Ciich generation of youngsters with less operatiiMial 
perception of how an auton.obile engine or an electric motor functions than their 
parents possi'ssed. ik'cause of its utility, operational perception deserves an 
important place in any general education program. 

At the level of showing how things work through models and diagrams, 
televised instruction can do a fine job. Yet distance education must also provide 
hands-on learn nig opportunities if students are to acl;ievt» tull tledged operational 
perception. That is, each learnc must have an opportunity to build the 
mechanisms in the company of jn analyst who will show and explain where and 
why things went wrong or right. Ciiven models to build and a corrective analyst, 
each learner could develop an operational perception of all the major mechanistns 
at work in the world today. Sue h a student would not be mystified by turbo 
su.perchargers or fifth-generation computers. Indi'ed, sucli a learner would be in 
an excellent position to appreciate and understand the working relationsh.ip 
between theoretic and operational perception. Such an approach is a modern 
version of the lVstalo//ian edict begin with the concrete and procvd to tin- 
abstract, t'ven thu teaching of abstract relationships can benetit trom concrete 
perceptions. 

Relational Perceptions 

One of the things that mathematics, logic, and grammar have in common is 
that they are all ver > general ways of showing highly specialized relationships. In 
simple arithmetic the relationships established bv addition, subtraction, 
multiplii ation, and division c an be given concrete expression through C'uisenaire 
rods. The square nnls ot ditterent lengths and colours can be arranged ^o show 
how tive ot the two-tmit length rods form the equivalent ot one tenninit- length 
rod, and soon. The rods provide an opportunity tor the learner actually to see the 
Q relatiiMiship involved. 
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Often, hivvever, the student needs help in order to achieve the actual 
relational perception. In geometry, much the same kind of opportunity for seeing 
the relationship is provided. The drawing that shows the line bisecting the peak 
angle of an isosceles triangle also dividing the base line in half is a concrete 
demonstration. Properly coached, the learner will likely achieve the desired 
relational perception. Indeed, in mathematics, logic, and grammar, the principle 
theorems, proofs, and fiumulae set forth in those subjects designate a 
relationship. For example, in logic this syllogistic formula specifies a particular 
relationship in abstract terms: If A is predicated of all B, and B of all C, A must be 
predicated of all C 

Simplifial and rearranged it implies that "If all Toyota's ;B) are red (A), and 
all imported cars (C) are Toyotas (B), then all imported cars (C) must be red (A)." 
Even that will be too abstract for some learners, however. For them a concrete 
demonstration accompanied by a detailed explanation will be needed if relational 
perception is to occur. 

In grammar the same problem crops up. The algebraic proposition that two 
negatives multiplied together make a positive re-appears in a language setting. 
That is, to say "I ain't got no money" can be translated into a claim to have money 
after all. Yet learners need much coaching on usage and contextual meaning 
before they grasp when such an expression is other than a forceful expression of 
penury. 

In mathematics, logic, and grammar, the relationships specified are stated as 
concepts that take the form of theorems, priH)fs, or formulae. In order to make 
those abstractions functional in the lives of the learners, distance education will 
have to strive for relational perception. A guide is m^eded who can help the 
learner find, identify and observe those relationships in operation. Relational 
perception requires a considerable amount of practice on actual instances, 
whethertheyoccur in experience, in argument, or in normal speech. Once 
achieved it gives the relationships perceived new meaning. 

Mythic Perception 

Annuallv, parents get an endearing reminder of how completely their young 
children believe in the extraordinary powers of S.inta C'ltUis and the liaster Bunny. 
A creature who circles the globe in twenty-four hours and delivers ti\vs to all the 
deserving children by coming down the chimney is no t)rdinary gift giver. As 
they grow older, youngsters learn [o regard certain folk heroes as mythic figures. 
F(^r thousaP'Isof years perfectly normal grown ups have continued to believe in 
faith healers as well as in the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the ranks of the 
dead. Whether it is Santa Claus, Louis Kiel, or Jesus Christ, mythoUigy. legend, 
folk lore, and religion all have one thing in commtm. In part, they owe their 
credibility/ if not their very existence, to a considerable volume tit extravagant 
language designed to justify th » claims made on their behalf. 

Mythology, legend, folk lore, and religion are all built upon the foundation of 
ordinary language. As a result, thev incorporate thi» standard concepts and the 
customary categories basic to common-sense intt) the wav they are talked about. 
Santa (Jiaus is often portrayed as running a workshop where all the toys are 
made. Hven a demi-god like Ulysses has all the shrewdness and passion of a 
normal Creek sailor. Yet mythology, legend, folk lore, and religion rise t^bove the 
^ ordinary by nkMns of two very important conceptual devices: 1 ) Their main ideas 
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are based on concepts that are larger than life. In terms of scope of abilities, e^ en 
the Devil is a heroic concept, since capability rather than virtue is the critericm. 2) 
Their crucial claims draw their support from unusual categories that lie outside 
the range of those that are confirmed in ordinary experience. They use 
exceptional categories that then go on to reshape common-sense into uncommon- 
sense so far as ihings like miracles or omnipotence is concerned. By taking a 
figure in each area of concern, a simple chart should make it clear how those 
special concepts and exceptional categories are related. 

Chart 1: Special Linguistic Devices. 



Heroic 
Conce[)t 
(or Figure) 

Mythology i. Achilles 



Legend 



lH)Iklore 



Religion 



Formula 



Cireatest 
Greek warrior 



2. The Lxodus The escape 

from captivity 



3. Bermuda 
Triangle 

4. Noah 



Place of 

mysterious 

disasters. 

Woithy and 
capable of a 
superhuman 



Fxceptional 
Category 



All but 
invulnerable. 

A miracle 



Malignant 
force at work. 



Informed and 
aided bvCiod. 



Uncommon- 
Si'nse Claim 
army. 

Slaughters most 
of the Trojan 
army. 

The Red Sea parts 
to let them 
escape to safety. 
Sinks ships, 
causes planes to 
crash in good 
weather. 
Builds the ark 
and collects a 
pair of crrn/ 
species of animal 
on earth. 



Because they are embedded in ordinary language, the heroic concepts and 
the exceptional categorie'- iiiv easilv constructed by simple evtension from what is 
already known, liven the reindeer that pull Santa's sled through the air are little 
more than the ultimate team of stage-coach horses raised to the level of fantasy. 
Further * libilitv is assured when annual events are staged to create the illusion 
that the ; Monal categories and the heroic figures are confirmed in experience. 
The carefully constructed passion plavs at Oberammergau where Christ's 
crucifixion is re-enacted always manage to produce an outpouring of belief. 
Indeed, where religious or mythic ritual are extensive and belief in the 
extraordinary categories is strong, uncommon sense can often replace common- 
sense to the extent th.^t people become convmced that miracles and conversations 
with Clod are part of their ordinary experience. When that happens such people 
an* caught up in mythic perception. 

Of course, the teaching of mythic pen epliiui need not go so far as to result in 
a belief that such things are so. It is enough tor it to generate a kind of theatrical 
perception of what such a condition would be like. That is the kind of perception 
that a good play creates when the audience momentarily forgets tha^ it is 
watching a performance. This is something that televised dramatizations have 
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the pi)wer to generate. Hence, when used effectively, such programs of distance 
education can do a great deal to generate mythic perception. 

Even so, to be sure that the perception is actually achieved by the learner, 
distance education would have to provide a monitor of some sort. Ideally, 
summoner who could summon up the perception the way a witch-doctor or an 
old fashioned story teller might do would be ideal. Make no mistake, mythic 
perception is a very important part of get.^ing an education, despite its omission 
by important thinkers like Paul Hirst and Richard Peters. Though it is not, in 
itself, a form of knowledge, it is some.^ning just as important. Mythic perception 
is a reservoir of ways of seeing things that literature and art make use of in 
profound and constructive ways. Indeed, it is quite possible that -vhen mythic 
perception vanishes art and literature die with it. 

Primary Perception: 

Almost everyone knows that novels, plays, poems, short stories, and serious 
essays provide compelling portrayals of familiar and unusuol situations 
significantly shaped by the writer's imagination. By making a careful and 
judicious selection of what to display, serious literature often gives a clearer and 
.sharper p{)rtrayal of events than is ever witnessed in ordinary affairs. Literary 
discourse is therefore a major source of insight into people's feelings, motives, 
and reasons for doing what they do. The trials of a family man discarded by a 
callous employer who has no fuither use for his outmoded and diminished talents 
are on open display in Arthur Miller's play Death of a Salesman, The gifted writer 
makes the viewer or the reader feel the impact of characters, events, emotions, 
settings, and relationships with such force that the adept consumer is drawn into 
the situation being p{)rtrayed. 

I jterary discourse at its best recreates events in the imagination with such 
vividness that the reader envisions what is happening with a strength almost 
equal to an experience in real life. Like events in ordinary experience, literary 
happenings have their merit for giK)d or bud or mixed attached to them as part of 
the situation they inhabit. The malignancy of the Puritanic zeal with which 
Captain Ahab pursues the great white whale until it kills him is inseparable from 
the story of Moby Dick. Each serious work of literature is a [.xirtrayal of characters 
or events in such a way as to intimate their worth without ever stating it 
explicitly. That fresh intimation of worth along with the imaginative portrayal 
that genciates it works like an overblown concept to prcu'ide a new and revealing 
perception of some aspect of a way v)f life. Indeed, that overblown concept is so 
imp^irtant in Mterary perception that it deserves a special coinage and an 
appropriate definition. Call it a megacept. 

A megacept is a public depiction in which the ciccounl of the thing being 
portrayed makes it as vivid as something actuallv I'xperienced and b^ings out its 
features and characteristics in a manner that intimates vaku' or worth on a ? cale 
approximating that of the acUial object, event, experience, or wav of hfe. 

In literature the megacepts operate on a par with ordinary coiuepts, theories, 
mechanisms, theorems, and heroic concepts in their respective mc-des of 
perception. What makes literature important, however, is its role as the only 
mode of discourse charged with using ordinary language to generate new and 
fresh ways ot seeing things with the vividness of actual experience. Sometimes 
those fresh modes of perception take some time to be 'mderstood. When janu's 
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Joyce wrote of the thoughts, feelings, fantasies, and events experienced by BI(X)m 
in a single day, pa)ple had trouble understanding his novel U/i/ssrs. Once his 
stream of consciousness was described and explained, later readers found it easier 
to handle. In a very important way, Joyce invented stream-of-consciousness and 
brought it to us as a new way of seeing things. That megacepl generated a fresh 
and original way of perceiving things and stands as an instance of a primary 
perception. 

Precisely because new ways of seeing things are hard to grasp, that serious 
literature is difficult to comprehend. It takes practice and considerable effort to 
learn to read a work of literature with genuine enjoyment. To facilitate that 
learning, distance education must provide an interpreter who makes the 
megticepts clear and a dramatic presentation that brings the work to life. On this 
score present programming often does its job well. Yet it is only through lengthy 
discussion that it is possible to tell whether primary perception has actually been 
achieved. For this a companion is needed. Only a companion who shares the 
same perception will know when the learner has achieved it. In that respect 
literature is like the non-verbal arts. 

Primal Perception 

Since the visual arts and music do not use linguistic concepts they must rely 
on form to guide perception. The artist Vincent Van Clogh used bold swirls of 
deep blue, black, and purple touched with a rose tint to injecl movement into his 
paintings of the night sky. Initially, this unorthodox form brought howls of 
ridicule and protest. People simply did not see the night sky that way. After a 
century of photographs of exploding stars and spiral nebulae, however, people 
see the night skv a little differently. It is reasonable to give Van dogh some credit 
for showing them how to see the night sky as alive with movement. He used 
significant form to genenite a new and different pre-verbal perception of the night 
sky. Nor was he alone in iJoing that. Asa l\Mntilist,Serat usal unconnected 
daubs of vivid and contrasting colours to provide a canvas where the eye blended 
the separate spots into a complete picture. He did for colour what black and 
white print makers had been doing with tiny points of black ink for over a 
century. \ le showed an entirelv different method for constructing a colour scene 
out of spots. In its day it was an original pre-verbal demonstration. It was a 
primary perrept'on. Today, of course, the separate coloured dots are familiar as 
the source of the images that move across the picture tube of a television set. 

Not to be outdone, Picasso portra v'ed the frontal \'ievv and the profile of a 
woman's face superimposed on one another on the same canvas. I le used that 
fonn to illustrate the primal perception of looking at the same face in two ways at 
oncv even though such a \ iew is not possible in the mirmal course of events. 
CJi\en mirrors or cameras taking double exposures such views haw become 
commonplace. As the notion of "a Pictisso face" niiikes its way into the language, 
that primal perception starts to become established in critical discourse as 
something that can be discussed quite readily. Indeed, "a Van Ciogh night skv" or 
"an Hmilv C'arr swirling forest" are almost common enough expressions in some 
circles to make them concepts capable of guiding standard perception. 1 hese are 
not isolated cases. All important art uses abstract form to shape primal 
perception, liven the apparent realism of Andrew Wyeth and Robert Bateman has 
O important element of abstraction in it. 
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The non-verbal arts offer a fresh way of seeinj^ both the familiar and the 
unusual. Because it is new, that way of seeing things must be struggled with 
before it becomes an actual perception for the viewer. It is in that struggle that 
distance education must provide a coach who can make the encounter become an 
active perception for the student. As a pre-verbal encounter growing into an 
actual perception, something like a Van Gogh night sky or a Picasso face has the 
primal quality of an experience becoming a part of the language. Indeed, it is 
through primal perception that many new and illuminating concepts are born. 
That very process of generating new ways of seeing things that eventually expand 
standard perception earns the arts, their place right alongside science as part of a 
full fledged education. Even mythic perception rides in on the coat-tails of the 
arts, since primal perception would be impoverished without that rich resource. 
In addition, areas of inquiry like the humanities draw heavily from mythology as 
well. 

Thematic Perception: 

In history, philosophy, literary criticism, and classical studies, leading 
themes fulfill much the same function that theories perform in science. That is, 
Aristotle's theme that each kind of thing develops in the direction of realizing its 
essence of fered an explanation of why Man, the rational animal, ought to seek to 
improve his rational powers. Since it did not predict, hov/ever, the theme is not 
an actual theory. Kven so, it offers a unique way of seeing things and ,serves as an 
instance of thematic perception. Plato's theme about objects in the world bein^ 
like shadows on the wall of the cave and reality being the forms outside that cast 
those shadows offered a different way of seeing things. Despite the freshness of 
vision, the Platonic thematic perceptions also stressed the importance oi reason. 

Thematic perception is different from standard and th(H)retic perception in a 
very important way. Standard and thiH)retic perceptions are actually observed. 
Thematic perceptions must be imagined, yet they are no less compelling. It goes 
beyond merely knowing the theme and its implications, however. 1 hematic 
perception is rather like being caught up in a play so that you st»e what is going on 
in a scene with all the immediacy of an actual event except you are not driven to 
take part as you might be in real life. It is a kind of theater of the intellect that 
produces a vision that things might, indeed, be as thev are portrayed. To achieve 
such thematic perception, distance education must provide an illuminator who 
can make the theme come to life for the learner. To some* degree the same* service 
must be provided if the social sciences are to be taught in the most effective 
manner. 

Thesistic Perception 

Fields like psychology, sociology, anthropology, political science, and 
economics are balanced between the humanities and the empirical sciences. 
When their theses are meant to be predictive thev border on being theoretical. 
The predictive value of Pavlov's efforts to make Alsatian dogs salivate by ringing 
a bell is very hign. There, psvchology becomes an extension ot biologv Yet 
where the social sciences become more ambitious, prediction breaks down, as 
Alasdaire Maclntyre concludes: 
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For thi» centml function of the socidl scientist ns expert dd visor or mdnager is to 
predict the outcome of alternative policies and if his predictions do not derive from a 
knowledge of law-like generalizations, the status of the social scientist as preiiiclor 
becomes endangered — as so it turns out, it ought to be; for the record of social 
scientist as predictor is very bad indeed, insofar as the record can be pieced 
tt)gether.'^ 

Often the statement i)f a law-like generalization is less an instrument of 
prediction than the assertion of a dramatic thesis. For example, Karl Marx's thesis 
is that profits accrue from the unfairly rewarded efforts of labour. As a 
consequence, social history is described as perpetual class w^arfare, v/hich must 
inevitably end v/ith the triumph of the worl'ers. In a counter example, Max 
Weber puts forth the thesis that the Protestant work ethic harnessed the energies 
of labourers and entrepreneurs alike. In his view, Protestantism is the driving 
force behind the industrial revolution that brought material plenty to the West, 
Bach thesis provides a different view of what is going on in western civilization. 
Carried to the limits of conviction, each thesis has spawned an ideology at odds 
with the other. As ideologies they are taken as literal accounts of what is 
happening; Communists and Capitalists therefore perceive workers as different 
kinds of beings. Viewed more critically and less passionately, however, each 
thesis provides a special way of perceiving events. Hence, thesistic perception 
offers a vision of how things might be. Like thematic perception, thesistic 
perception is also a form of intellectual theater. But in the case of thesistic 
perception, the vision offered is subject to some of the conditions of evidence 
recjuired by science. To realize that vision as an actual thesistic perception, 
distance education must provide the learner with an agent who can show him 
evidence of the thesis in practice. That agent can coach the learner in thesistic 
perception by acting as a fellow witness. 

Summary and Conclusions 

When they are not trivialized bv being presented for their tavlual content 
alone, many subjects offered through distance education are taught for concept 
mastery. Psychologists and educators alike in John Baath's b(H)k on teaching 
models testify to the inadequacy of striving for concept mastery alone. Skinner's 
emphasis on positive reinforcement stresses tracing the desired results through to 
the behaviour that make effective learning possible/' Though quite different in 
his overall approach, Ciagne stresses the need for students to consolidate thi^ir 



learning with performances that range from group discussion to tutoring others. 
The discovery learning described by Rogers, of course, seeks to get the kind of 
total student involvement that Dewev sought through social problem solving. ' 

In almost every model, a tutor is needed to make sure tliat the learner 
achieves the nec»'ssarv degree of involvement to master the lessons. Perceptivism 
reinforces that practice. In ciddilion, however, it roots the need for a human agent 
in the act of perception itself, ll opens up pedagogy in two ways. First, it stresses 
that the wav to make leaching less abstract while preserving the integrity of the 
ccmcepts involved is to make sure that the learner has the actual perceptions that 
the concepts foster. Such an tinproach seems l\)und to reach more learners than 
are currently benefitting from distance-education instruction. The smmd 
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ways of perceiving things currently available, Such a view sets out the scope that 
a full-fledged approach to distance education must encompass if it is to teach the 
nine modes of perceptions. Indeed, those modes provide the overall structure for 
an ambitious curriculum in the manner shown in diagram 5. 

Of course, the illustrations of actual perceptions used as instances in the 
diagram ar j drawn from western sources for the most part. The categories are 
general enough, however, to accommodate the materials, concepts, and 
perceptions appropriate to any culture whatever. For example, the Muslim 
religion, Arabic folk lore, and Persian mythology are rich in heroic concepts that 
yield their own brand of mythic perception. Japanese art and Chinese literature 
provide their own varieties of primal and primary perception. So it goes through 
the humanities, social sciences, and the technologies of different peoples, 
Perceptivism has a great capacity to adapt to local conditions. Yet, as a general 
philosophy of distance education, it offers a common rationale and a single 
overall structure for the curriculum. In addition, it appears at a time when the 
new technology makes it possible for distance education to seek the desired 
perceptions as long as it remembers that the human agent is a necessary part of 
the program. Perceptivism makes the human agent a necessary part of the 
teaching equation. Finally/ equipped with Perceptivism, distance education can 
bring a humanized and unified approvich to global education. Its strength is its 
ability to foster unity through diversity while keeping the learner al the heart of 
the teaching activity. 
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Diagram 5. The Nine Modes of Perception. 
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technologic educative dans 
renseignement a distance, son role et sa 
place: une etude exploratoire 

Louise Sauvo, Pierre Ga^no,et Therese Lamy 



Introduction 

Dans les etablissements universitaires d'ensei^nement a distance, la 
participation des technologues de I'education aux equipes de conception de cours 
souleve bien des questionnements sur leur role dans I'ensei^nement a distance 
(Crick, 1^80; Riley, r^84, 1979; Mason 1976), Ces questionnements portent la 
plupart du temps sur I'intervention des technolo^ues de I'education aupres des 
specialistes du contenu et des responsables des equipes, lis sont probablement 
lies a des facteurs or^anisationnels: definitions de fonctions, de liens d'autorite, 
de processus administratifs, etc, Cependant, au dela de ces explications, cette 
problemalique merite d'etre envisa^ee, selon les auteurs du present article, dans 
une perspective plus ^lobale, celledes liens existant entre Tensei^nement a 
distance et la technologic educative, C'est pourquoi nous tenterons de repondre a 
une double question: « IVut-on faire de Tensei^nement a distance sans faire de 
technologic educative?, et « Peut-on faire de Tenseij^nement a distance sans 
ti'chnolo^uede I'education? » 

La demarche suivie procede en deux temps. Dans un premier temps, nous 
chercherons a etablir s'il v a une compatibility entre les concepts et methodes de 
renseignement a distance et ceux de la technologic educative a partir de 
definitions extraites de la litterature. Nous examinerons aussi la description que 
plusieurs auteurs ont fait du r61< du technolo^ue de I'education dans 
renseignement a distance, Dans un second temps, nous decrirons quelques 
indices que nous avons etablis pour evaluer le role et la place de la technologic 
educative dans les etablissements universitaires qui pratiquent I'ensei^nement «*i 
distance au Canada. Ces indices ont permis de formuler un questionnaire que 
nou avons mis a I'essai aupres d'un petit nombre de repondants issus de neuf 
etablissements d'ensei^nement a distance. 



1. Qu'est-ce que Tenseignement a distance? 

L'enseipnement a distance a fait I'objet de plusieurs definitions (Haath, 1981; 
Holniber^, 1981; Henri et Kaye, 1983; Kee^an, 198h; Peters, 1973: voir Holmber^, 
1981). Holmber^ et Kee^an ont fait une svnthesede ces definitions du concept 
d'ensei^nement a distance et en ont extrait les sept attributs-criteres que voici 
• La non-conti^uite de la communicatitm entre I'ensei^nant et I'etudiant qui 
sont separes dans I'espace et(ou) dans le temps. 
^ • {/importance institutionnelle dans la planification et la preparation du 
gp^^- materiel educatif et dans I'offre des services de support aux etudiants. 
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• La predominance, comme base de Tenseignement, du materiel pedagoglque 
prepare h Tavance. 

• La presence d'une infrastructure technologique et organisationnclle 
supportant la communication bidirectionnelleentre I'etudiant et 
Tctablissement d'enseignemcnl h distance. 

• L'environnement d'etude individualise dans lequel I'etudiant realise ses 
apprentissages. 

• L'utilisation des medias technologiqucs qui servent a reunir I'enseignant et 
i'etudiant et a vehiculer le contenu des cours. 

• La predominance d'une forme industrialisee dc travail dans le developpement 
et la diffusion des cours, surtout dans les grands etablissements 
d'enseignement a distance qui font appel a la communication de masse. 

2. Qu'est-ce que la technologie educative? 

La technologie educative a die aussi de nombrcux theoriciens. 11 faut se 
rnppelor que leurs definitions ont ete elaborees dans un contexte de 
reconnaissance professionnelle et academique, qui a oblige les technologiies a la 
fois a clarifier les limites d'un domaine en emergence et a etablir un secteur 
d'intervention professionnelle particulier (A.E.CT., 1977; Lachance, Lapointe et 
Marton, 1978; Romiszowski, 1981; Becher, 1981; Mitchell, 1981;5choler, 1983; 
Stolovitch et Larocque, 1983). Revoyons brievement quelques-unes de ces 
definitions 

Lii technologie ediiaUivL* est un processus complexe, integre, melUml en cnuse des 
personnes, des procedes, des idees, des moyens et une organisation en vue 
d'analyser des problemes et d'imaginer. d'implanter, d'evaluer et de gerer les 
solutions a des problemes qui impliquent tous les aspects de I'apprentissage humain. 
(A,H.CX) 

La technologie educative est done un domaine d'etude et d'application interesse a 
tous les aspects de I'organisation de systemes et de sous-systemes educatifs a travors 
lesquels des ressources - humaines, materielles, electromecaniques, monetaires -sont 
allouees pour atteindre des resultats educatifs precis et susceptibles d'etre 
reproduits. (Mitchell) 

I.a technologie educative est une approche systematique integrant les diverses 
fonctions du processus educatlf. Hlle vise d'une part a analyser les problemes relies a 
I'enseignement et(ou) a I'apprentissage et, d'autre part, a elaborer, implanter et 
evaluer des solutions a ces problemes par le developpement et Sexploitation des 
ressources educatives. (Lachance, Lapointe et Marton) 

Ces definitions sont sous-tundues par un certain nombre de principes et de 
considerations philosophiques sur Teducation, la science et la technologie. 
D'abord, la technologie educative se veut, par definition, une activite scientifique 
basee sur les connaissances accumulees par d'autres sciences. 

All technologists should have an interest in developing the most appropriate solution 
t(» Jhe given practical purpose or problem, fl hus technologv must search all f -ossible 
as enues and will borrow principles from a varietv of bodies of science, depending on 
jh( nature of the practical situation.) In the specific case of education, therehire, 
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educdtioncil technologists should develop and apply methods which are appropriate 
to the educational purpose or problem under study. (Romiszowski, 1981 ) 

Ensuite, la technologie educative est e^sentiellement preoccupee des problemes 
relies a I'apprentissage, qu'elle declare comme sa finalite, et a choisi pour les 
resoudre une approche qui est a la fois systematique et systemique. 

Do plus, les liens entre la systemique, comme science et source de la theoi le 
gpnerale des systemes, et la technologie educative semblent tres bien etablis; la 
majorite des technologues de I'education nourrissent, au moins 
intellectuellement, sinon dans leurs pratiques, Tideeque I'education est un 
systeme teleologique et que, par consequent, I'atteinte de ses bu^s constitue la 
finalite au service de laquelle ils mettent toutes leurs connaissances et leurs 
pratiques. La systemique fournit le cadre conceptuel le plus englobant de la 
technologie educative. 

Enfin, les ressources educatives et, en particulier, les medias appliques h 
I'education sont des objets d'etude fondamentaux de la technologie educative. 

Nous rejoignonsainsi I'analyse deStolovitchet Larocque(1983) en 
reaffirmant les cinq attributs-criteres du concept de technologie educative: \u 
systematisation des procedes, la mediatique, la systemique, la scientificite et 
I'apprentissage humain comme objectif, A present, en tenant compte de ces 
caractenstiques, nous allons esquisser les liens a etablir avec I'enseignement h 
distance. 

3. Y a-t-il compatibilite theorique entre les deux 
definitions? 

Plusieurs auteurs mettent en relief les relations etroites entre cette forme 
d'enseignement et la techm)U)gie educative. Perraton (1981 ) a construit sa theorie 
de 1 enseignement h distance sur quatorze propositions qui soulignent entre 
autres la multimediatisation de I'enseignement et h la necessite d'utiliser 
I'approche svstemique pour faire face a la complexite de I'enseignement a 
distance. 

\ lolmberg (1982), dans son ouvrage Recent research in distance education , 
identitie deux contributitms majeures de la technologie educative a 
I'enseignement a distance, soit I'utilisation de la technique des objectifs 
d'apprentissage pour structurer les contenus en fonction des besoins des 
etudiants et le rect)urs a I'approche systemique, comme methodologie de 
construction de systemes complexes d'enseignement. 

Selon Forsythe (1983), le lien de filiation entre I'enseignement a distance et la 
technologie educative decoule des facteurs suivants: I'utilisation du design 
pedagogique et des medias, I'accent mis sur la responsabilite de I'apprenant dans 
I'apprentissage et, consequemment, le recours a des situations de communication 
non contigii entre enseignant et etudiant. 

Pour Bertrand et Valois (1982), la technologie educative appartient au 
naradigme de la sociele industrielle. On peut prevoir sa predilection pour les 
processus quasi-industrialises de developpement de cours de I'enseignement* . 
distance. 
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Enfin, Butts (1986) propose plusieurs arguments expliquant pourquoi 
Tenseignement a distance est un champ d'application nature! de la technologie 
educative, Selon I'auteur, il existe six categories de problemes propres a 
I'enseignement a distance a la solution desquels peut coniribuer directement la 
technologie educative: la coherence et la qualite dans la production des ct.iirs; le 
controle des coiiS et les contraintes dans I'utilisation des medias autres que 
I'ecrit; les problemes de la/diffusion par les grands reseaux TV et radio, difficile a 
controler et tres contraignante pt)ur I'apprenant; les restrictions quand a la 
logique du design pedagogique; les difficultes a appliquer le f ne de gestion et de 
controle approprie a un systeme industriel de production et d ■ diffusion; 'a 
difficulte a predire lecompi)rtement des etudiants a distance. 

A cette liste d'elements de parente, nous ajouterions la preoccupation 
commune de I'enseignement a distance et de la technologie educative pour les 
situations d'enseignement individualise. Des machines a enseigner de Skinner a 
I'enseignement intelligemment assiste par ordinateur, la technologie educative a 
continuellement ete preoccupee d'elaborer des systemes d'enseignement 
hautement planifies et controles en fonction de situations individuelles. Or 
I'enseignement a distance fait appel essentiellement a cos situations pour 
lesquelles I'expertise.de la technologie educative est precieuse, 

Reprenant ces differents Hens, nous pouvons etablir que la technologie 
educative rejoint I'enseignement a distance a cause de son expertise sur les 
elements suivants. 

• La systematisation des procedes de structuralion, de mediatisati-jn et de 
diffusion quasi-industriels de I'enseignement a distance. 

• La mediatique, une des conditions essentielles de la formation a distance, pour 
etablir le lien entre Tetudiant et la source de savoir. 

• La systemique, approche privilegiee pour developper cette tornv.* 
d'enseignement tres complexe. 

• L'objectif de favoriser I'apprentissa.t^e, objet teleologique commun a la 
technologie educative et a I'enseignement a distance. 



Htant donne cette compatibilite theonque entre I'enseignement a distance et la 
technologie educative, ne devrions-nous pas nous attendre a ce que les 
technologues de l education occupent une place importante et reconnuedans les 
etablissements d'enseignement a distance':' 

Pourtan.., la place que devrait occuper Li technologie educative dans 
I'enseignement en general est sujetle a controverse. I ,e debat preiid racine, selon 
certains, dans une confusion sur le sens du mot technologie, connotanl a la fois la 
technologic comme produit et comme pnxessus (Romis/owski, 19H1 ). 
technologie serait vue comme une discipline liee a des categories de produits 
educatifs et non pas comme un champs preoccupe du processus d'enseignement 
dans son ensemble. D'autres ont exomine la question avec une lunette 
sociologique, y vovant la manifestation d'une lutte pour "le controle des activites 
etdes participants de la classe" ^'ntre un groupeen emergence, les technologues, 
et un groupe dominant, les enseignants (Nunan, 1^)83). C\Ttains, comme Uiley 
(19;^6) rapportent un malaise generalise dans certains etablissements a s'identifier 
a I'eliquelte "technologue de I'education" {Kiley, IWfi). 
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Malgre tout; la lechnologie educative est presente systematiquement dans les 
etablissements d'enseignement h distance offrant des programmes d'etudes 
superieures. Au Canada, Seaborne et Zuckernick (1986) rapportenl que la plupart 
des etablissements universitaires, oeuvr;^;it ou non a distance, ont mis sur pied 
sous unc forme ou I'autre des equipes de professionnels de la pedagogie pour 
supporter le corps professoral dans Telaboration de materiel de cours, Kevin 
Smith (1980), dans une revue des procedures d'elaboration de cours dans les 
etablissements d'enseignement a distance a travers le monde, idcntifie cinq 
modeles, dont qualre font appel a la collaboration de specialistes de contenu el de 
specialisles de Tenseignement a distance. Meme si ces modeles ne font pas appel 
nommement a des specialistes de la technologie educative, tous impliquenl qu'un 
support doit etre apporte au specialiste de contenu et qu'un processus 
systcmatique de developpement de cours doit etre respecte afin d'assurer la 
qualite necessaire aux materiels d'enseignement. 

Seaborne et Zuckernick (1986) identifient une correlation positive elevee 
entre la force de Tengagement des etablissements universitaires canadiens 
vis-a-vis de la formation a distance el la place qu'ils accordent a la technologie 
educative dans le developpement du materiel de cours. Cela pourrait elre un 
indice de la compatibilite theorique etablie precedemment. 

Hvidemmenl, quand on place la question sur ce plan, on quilte les spheres 
theoriques pour une problematique definie par des facteurs organisationnels 
dominants, comme nous I'avons souligne en introduction. On ne parle plus de 
technologie educative, un champ de connaissance, mais de techno. jgues de 
Teducation, un regroupement de fonctions. Aussi est-il dans I'ordre des choses 
dedefinir de la maniere la plus exhaustive possible les fonctions qui sont propres 
au technologue de Teducation. 



I-ly (1972), cite dans Scholer (1983), regroupe les tciches des teclinologues de 
Teducalion en trois categories: (1 ) le design des programmes, (2) le design de 
materiel didactique et la production mediatisee , (3) la geslion des medias et des 
svstemesde diffusion: "|...| the professional on the scene must be a generalisl who 
can relate to such broad areas as educational planning, curriculum devek)pment, 
and teacher education" (Hly, 1976). 

Hug (1978: voir Scholer, 1983) mentionne qualre domaines professionnels 
diins lesquels les technologues de I'educalion peuvent jouer un role: (1) la geslion 
des medias, (2) le developpement de materiel didactique (3) I'etude des medias 
educatifs et (4) Tapplication syslemalique au design, a Tanalyse el a revaluation 
de programmes educatifs, 

Hnfin, Mitchell (1981)decril cinq roles du technologue de I'educalion. 

• /.(' cou^ultout pedns^oi^iquc discute avec les "clients" sur I'analyse des besoins 
sur les objectifs, la prescription des aclivites pedagogiques, le choix du 
materiel didactique, et revaluation des ressources educalives el des resullals. 

• /.(' productcut dc nintcricl didiu tiquc se consacre au design, a la production el a 
revaluation du materiel didactique et des situations de con nication 
pedagogique locale ou a distance. 

• ic dcivloppcur dc si/sfc/m's cduaitifs planifie, tail le design, construil el evalue 
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des systemes d'enscignement, d'information ou de communication, 

• U ^estiofimire dc restyources huwiwws voit a la planification, a la programmation, 
a la budgetisation, a la prise de decision organisationnellc, h la recherche 
operationnelle, a I'analyse des systemes dans un etablissement 
d'enseignement. 

• Lc plattificatcur tyutvif// organise, modelise et gere des systemes educatifs sur un 
plan national ou supra-institutionnel en vue de repondre aux besoins 
educatifs, 

5. Quelles sont les fonctions des technologues de 
I'education dans les etablissements de fonnaaon a 
distance? 

Voyons maintenant comment ces roles possibles du technologue de 
I'education se realisent dans les milieux de formation a distance decrits dans la 
litterature. 

Harris (1976) de I'Open University decril trois aspects majeurs du role du 
technologue de I'education dans !a formation a distance: (1) participation a la 
conception des cours, (2) a revaluation des utudiants et a revaluation des 
cours. Lawless et Kirkwtxid (1976) expliquent ainsi les competences requises 
d'un technologue de I'education a I'Open University: etre capable de travailler en 
ecjuipe, connaitre les objectifs, les strategies d apprentissage, le role et la selection 
des medias, etre capable de developper du materiel d'enseignement, de participer 
a revaluation et a la notation des etudiants, de faire de devaluation de cours et de 
la recherche. 

Pour Sauve (1983), dans I'enseignement a distance, le technologue de 
I'education participe a la structuration, a la mcdiatisation et a revaluation des 
cours, en metlant a contribution ses competences dans le domaine des medias, de 
I'apprentissage et de I'approche systemique. Seaborne et Zuckernick (1986) 
rapportent que les technologues de I'education remplissent les taches suivantes 
dans les equipes de cours: ils clarifient les objectifs, definissent le materiel de 
cours, participent a sa production et a son evaluation, Cagne et Lescop (1986) 
enumerent les taches suivantes: conseil pedagogique, conception de produits et 
de systemes et interlace entre la conception et la production de coiirs. 

[:n tenant compte des cinq roles decrits par Mitchell et ceux repertories par 
difrerents auteurs qui se sont preoccupes de technologie educative dans 
I'enseignemeni a distance, on peut constater que les taches rapportees recoupent 
seulement les trois premiers roles: consultant pedagogique, developpeur de 
materiel didactique, developpeur de systemes. Quant au rolede planificateur, il 
depasse le niveau d'un simple etablissement et on ne peut s'altendre a en trouver 
trace dans les articles recenses, qui s'attachent precisenient a decrire des realites 
institutionnelles. Cependant, on peut s'interroger sur le silence des auteurs sur 
les taches se rapportant au quatrieme role de Mitchell, snit celui de gestionnaire 
de res.sources. 11 est evidemment possible que des personnes ayanf une formation 
en ti'chnologie educative occupent de telles fonctions. dependant, il semble 
. u'elles ne soient pas identifiees comme technologues de I'education. La 
revendication de N4itchell seniit-elle trop large? Hn effet, hien d'autres disciplines 
peuvent se reclamer de former les gestionnaires educatifs. Ou U pretention de la 
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comme technologue de Teducation? 

6- A la recherche d'indices de la place de la technologie 
educative dans les etablissements d'^nseignement a 
distance 

Nous avions decide, a Tori^ine do cotto etude, de faire une enquete aupres 
des technologues de I'education oeuvrant dans les etablissements universitaires 
se consacrant en tout ou en partie a la formation a di.itancL. Pour ce faire, nous 
avons mis au pi)int un questionnaire, que nous avons ensuite mis a Tessai, autant 
pour en verifier les qualites scientifiques que pour voir comment des repondants 
du milieu reagiraient a la problematique soulevee. La redaction de ce 
questionnaire fut I'occasion d'identifier des indices revelateurs de la place et du 
statut de la technologie educative dans les etablissements d'enseignement a 
distance. Nous allons les presenter en progressant des indices de surface a ceux 
qui touchent des niveaux plus pf.)fonds des realites des etablissements, 

Un premier ensemble d'indices a trait a Tutilisation, dans la terminologie 
d'un etablissement, de titres propres a la technologie educative dans la 
designation des foiictions et des organismes. 11 nous semblait que le fait d'utiliser 
des termes comme technologue de I'education, specialiste des medias educatifs, 
conseiller en technologie educative, instructional designer, etc, pour designer des 
postes, ou d'appeler un organisme institutionnel Bureau de technologie educative 
ou Institute for Hducational Technology, constituaient un indice de I'importance 
du statut de la technologie dans un etal lissement. 

Un deuxieme ensemble d'indices porte sur la perception d'une personne 
comme technologue de I'tducation par ses collaborateurs, A eel effet, notre 
questionnaire comportait deux questions. La premiere demande si le repondant 
se pertoit comme appartenant a la technologie educative et une si wnde demande 
au repondant si ses collaborateurs le per(;oivent comme un technologue de 
I'education. Des questions complementaires viennent verifier comment cette 
perception d'appartenance est ancree dans la formation acadeniique et 
Texperiencedu repondant. 

Un troisieme ensemble d'indices portent sur les tciches specifiques confiees 
aux personnes identitieer comme fechnologues de I'education dans les fonctions 
relevant des trois premiers roles de Mitchell, les seuls decrits dans la litterature 
consul tee. 

Le questionnaire, redige en deux versions, fran(;aise et anglaise, se terminait 
par deux questions ouvertes. La premiere demandait I'opinion du repondant sur 
la possibilite de faire de I'enseignement a distance sans faire appel aux concepts et 
aux methodes de la technologie educative. La seconde question demandait au 
repondant de s'exprimer sur I'ecart entrc la place occupee par la toei./ologie 
educative dans son etablissement el celle qui devrait lui revenir. 

1 .a version preliminaire du questionnaire a ete soumise a trois professionnels 
de Lenseignement a distance. La mise a I'essai a ete faite aupres de neuf 
etablissements universitaires de formation a distance au Canada: huit de langue 
anglaise et un de langue franaise. Quarante-six questionnaires ont ele expedies et 
dix-huit ont ete retournes. Larmi les repondants, on trou ve dou/e professionnels 
et six administrateurs. Tous affirment avoir une formation ou une experience en 
technologie educative. 
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II est important de noter que le terme "technologue de Teducation" est 
traduit dans le questionnaire anglais par les expressions suivantes: "instructional 
designer" ou "specialist of instructional design" et "educational technologist." 
Le choix de ces termes est base a la fois sur les recherches de Geis et Klaasen 
(1972) qui les identifient comme les expressions les plus utilisees par les 
professionnels en technologie educative et sur Texamen prealabledu 
questionnaire par les trois experts consultes. Les resultats de la mise a Tessai 
nous ont apportes les informations suivantes, 

1 . Dans les neuf etablissements dont nous avons re^u des questionnaires, aucun 
des repondants ne porte officiellement un titre associe a la technologie de 
Teducation, ni ne fait partie d'une entite administrative identifiee a la 
technologie educative. Cependant, la majorite des repondants s'identifient 
(12/18)ou sont identifies (13/18) comme appartenant a la technologie 
educative. De plus, selon revaluation des repondants, les neuf 
etablissements touches emploient entre deux et douze specialistes de la 
technologie educative. 

De ce premier point, on peut conclure d'une part que les technologues de 
i'education sont bien presents dans ces etablissements, mais qu'ilssont 
difficiles a identifier, puisqu'ils ne portent pas de titre profcssionnel 
associables a leur formation et ne travaillent pas dans des organismes 
dairement identifies a la technologie educative. Cela a des consequences 
methodologiques importantes pour une enquete qui essaierait de rejoindre 
les technologues dans tous les etablissements canadiens d'eduration a 
distance. 

2. I'armi les taches declarees, les taches dv gestion de ressources occupent une 
place plus importante que celle qu'on rapporte dans la litterature. Cela laisse 
croire qu'unt enquete sur la place de la technologie educative devrait 
integrer des questions s'adressant a cette dimen:iion qui correspond au 
quatrieme role decrit par Mitchell. 

3. La problematique soulevee par le questionnaire a suscite des reactions 
interessantes. Six repondants ont affirme qu'il est possible de faire de 
Ten.seignement a distance sans faire de technologie educative. Sept ont 
soutenu le contraire. Rappelons que tous les repondants ont affirme avoir 
une formation ou une experience an technologie educative. Plusieurs ont 
affirme que les concepts et methodes de la technologie avaient cours dans la 
conception de materiel d'enseignement, sans que leur prox-entmce soit 
cependant identifiee ou reconnue. D'ailleurs, neuf des repondants, soit la 
moitie, ont declare que la techm^logie educative n'occupaient pas la place qui 
lui revenait dans leur etablissement. Voici quelques-unes des declarations 
que les repondants ont fait sur cette questior». 

"Les technologues de I'education sont utilises comme des technic! ens 
specialises." 

"Les technologues de l educaticwi nesont pas asse/ nomhreux." 

"La hmction conseil des technologues est limitee a I'elaboration des cours." 
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"Elimination of instructional designers from course teams." 

"No faculty (formal) training in instructional design methods." 

"I would like to employ some people with backgrounds in educational 
technology - resources permitting." 

Si une enquete confirmait cet ecart .ntre Tutilisation de la technologie 
educative et la reconnaisance qu'elle obtic^U, il faudrait croire que le statut de la 
technologie n'est pas a la hauteur du succes de ses methodes. 

Conclusion 

Une analyse de la litterature permet de deduire une compatibility assez 
grande entre la maniere dont on definit I'enseignemunt h distance et les concepts 
et methodologies propres a la technologie educative, De plus, il semble que les 
etablissements qui pratiquent la formation h distance emploient des technologues 
de Teducation, sans toutefois qu'on leur accorde une reconnaissance 
professionnelle evidente. Cette situation semble, selon nous, susciter le malaise 
constant qu'on retrouve autour de la place de la technologie et des technologues 
dans Tenseignement a distance. 

Si la technologie educative a du succes sans que les technologues arrivent a 
se faire reconnaitre, il faut probablement analyser soigneusement la maniere dont 
ces derniers interviennent dans le processus de I'enseignement a distance. 
Quelles sont les taches qu'ils accomplissent? Quelles sont leurs relations 
fcmctionnelles avec les autres intervenants du processus? Comment sont-ils 
per^us? Quelle est I'image que ces autres intervenants ont de la technologie 
educative? D'oii tiennent-ils cette image? 

La plupart de ces questions exigeront sans doute qu'on utilise des 
methodologies d'enquete issues de I'anthropologie. 1-n effet, cequ'il faut 
maintenant; c'est observer le clan des technologues dans la tribu de 
I'enseignement a distance. 
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!• Background 

Porhnps because Canadian j^eoj^raphy has helped shape its cultural values 
and behaviours^ out-of-school, or distance, learning is a Canadian tradition older 
than the nation its^^lf. Pioneer children and adolescents living in remote areas 
studied in their homes before the country was established, and thirteen years after 
Confederation, the first Canadian — and North American — university, Queen's 
University in Kingston, Ontario, made it possible for university students to study 
off-campus through its newly established extension department. Since that time, 
Canadian provincial governments and academic institutions have continued to 
support a variety of distance-learning initiatives so that students who otherwise 
might not have the opportunity to continue their studies would be able to do so. 

Although print materials have provided support to Canadian students 
learning at a distance for the past century or so, communications technology 
support is relatively recent. Canada's geographic territory is larger than, yet its 
population is only \27( that of, the U.S.A. Canada nonetheless has been a pioneer 
in using both satellite and terrestrial long-distance communication systems to link 
students with their instructors. 

The federal and provincial levels of government have continuously striven 
individuals and cooperatively to enable the underserved in remote and rural 
areas to receive communications servi.'v^s which the majority of Canadians, that is, 
those living within 200 miles of the U.S. border, have taken for granted. An 
example of this cooperative extension, or outreach, activity t(H)k place during the 
late IWls and early I^HOs. At that time, the federal government, through the 
Department of Communications, provided earth stations and satellite time while 
variors partners, including a number of provincial governments, provided other 
required facilities, personnel, and subject matter content to conduct 
tele-education experimental projects. 

These projects included: extending the distribution range of educational 
television broadcast signals; linking teachers in remote communities with their 
counterparts in larger soutliern centres; and providing one-wav ^'ideo and 
telepluMie communication between Inuit conmuinities in the high Arctic in their 
own language and enabling academic institutions in different locations to share 
classes, seminars and conferences. Sinuiltaneouslv, during the early 1 WOs, the 
federal Hepartment of Communications also carried out videotext (Telidon) field 
trials, some involving instruction and instructional support. 

The roles of the state, or the universities, and of society itself require careful 
analvsis if we are to guess at the tuture in Canada ot distance learnmg through 
^ new technologies. 
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2, 1985-86 Survey 

In the mid-eighties, the Department of Communications commissioned a 
national survey of public and private sector organizations to ascertain what 
follow-up activities resulted from the experimental projects, the extent to which 
telecommunications services were currently being used in distance learning, and 
what the future might hold. A short summary of the findings of that study 
follows. 



2.1 Survey Methodology 

Mail-back questionnaires were sent to those involved in distance learning 
across the country, including heads of university and college 
extension/continuing education departments, cable television and 
telecommunications industry executives, training directors for volunteer and 
private sector organizations, and senior officials in provincial departments of 
education. Follow-up telephone calls, to encourage quick responses and to gather 
further details, and respondent vettings of the written descriptions of their 
organizations, resulted in a final report. This volume appeared as a sourcebook, 
or com|:)endium, of who was doing what and where in 
telecommunications-delivered distance learning in Canada. 

Within the study, "distance learning" was defined as involving both delivery 
of instructional content to learners who were removed in time and /or space from 
the source of the instructional message (utten a television lecturer) (DuI some sort 
of feed-back activity undertaken by the learner — whether it be telephone calls to 
a tutor or completion of terms papers or some combination of activities. 
"Telecommunications delivery" meant simply that communications technokigies 
such as television receivers or computers or telephone, and so on, were used to 
communicate with the learner. 



2.2 Survey Findings 

The study identified 66 Canadian organizations ranging from school boards 
to education ministries to private sector organizations that used such 
communications technok)gies as computers, television, radio, and telephone to 
provide instruction to distance learners. 



2.2.1 Who is studying at a distance? 

The stereotype of a Canadian distance learner is a working female in her 
mid-twenties or older, living in a rural or remote area, who cannot attend 
on-campus classes and may be taking courses at home or in the workplace. While 
most rural students see distance-learning programs as a way of overcoming 
geographical distances between themselves and the course-giving institution, 
many urban students seem attracted because it provides them with many courses 
(a University of Victoria student could take, and receive credit, for a U.B.C. 
course, which might not be available from his/her home schcx)!) and control ?r 
r>":heduling (a cable TV subscriber could play back in the evening a course s/ » 
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had videotaped during the daytime off of a provincial ETV or community ITV 
cable channel). 

Ranging from a handful to a few hundred per course, the numbers of 
Canadians studying outside of classrooms are relatively small, especially v^hen 
compared with those of developing countries such as China (where on-campus 
seats are available for less than 1% of high school graduates and the Central Radio 
and Television University expects to have 2 million graduates by 1990).'' 
Canadians enroll in distance-learning courses for the same reasons as their 
colleagues in other countries: off-campus study is usually the only option 
available for reasons such as geographic separation or limited classrcH)m seats or 
health problems or child rearing responsibilities, etc. 

Unlike the United States, employees in Canada receive little job-related 
training at a distance; more frequently they travel to training sites. However, 
discrete professional networks do joi ^orces to provide upgrading for their 
members, who may be health care professionals, teachers, lawyers or engineers. 
The net result is that more Canadian institutions report offering distance-learning 
courses at the professional and continuing education level than at any other (Ref. 
Figure 1). 

Figure 1. Academic Level of Distance Learning Courses 



Program Level 



^ of Institutions 



Elementary/Secondary 
Vocat/Tech 
Ltndergrad 
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Graduate 
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2.22 Who is Delivering the Courses? 

While the mandate and mission of the organizations aiung technolo;;ies in 
distance delivery is as varied as the student populations themselves, there is a 
common commitment to serve students who might have no other access to 
academic instruction, skills up-grading, or professional development 
opportunities. 

2.2.2.1 Institutional Profile 

Generally, those organizations using cor^munications technology services to 
deliver courses to students are less than 20 years old, are either community 
colleges or extension departments of universities, or provincial communications 
service providers that participated in IXXT-initiated pilot projects involving 
videotext (Telidon) technology or Hermes and Anik B satellites during the late 
1970s and early 1980s. Many report being introduced to the technologies through 
collabor/tions with local cable companies or regional broadcasters (such as the 
Atlantic Satellite Network)."* 

Most of the educational institutions are "dual-mode" institutions — that is, 
they provide LX)th im-avttpiis classroom instruction and off-cmtipus dist^.nce 
instruction. The obvious exceptions are British Columbia's Open Learning 
Institute, Alberta's Athabasca University, and Quebec's Tele bniversite, which 
are "single-mode" pi)st-secondary institutionsoperating without student 
campuses. Of these institutions, Tele-Universite reports the heaviest use of 
communication technologies. Of its 60-odd credit courses in each session, about 
one-quarter are TV-based, one-fifth use computer-based software, and all use 
audioconferencing. Other institutions depend primarilv on traditional 
print-based correspondence materials, employin,^^contmunications technologies 
to provide support, such as toll-free telephone tutoring, or enrichment via 
educational television programs (Keh Figure 2). 

Figure 2. Canadian Institutions Offering Distance Courses 
Type of Organization 

University/Colleges 
Com. Colleges/Tech. Inst. 
Ed Depts/School Boards 
Consortia 
Non-profit Orgs. 
Private Sector 
Broadcasters 



#of Institutions 
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2.2.2.2. Professional Distance Educator Profile 

Distance-learning staff generally learn as they go, and formal staff training in 
distance-learning techniques and instructional technology is usually minimc.i at 
both the sending and the receiving ends. When orientation is provided, it is 
generally in the form of workshops and /or print materials. 

Support staff duties may vary from assisting faculty in course development, 
to providing a "quality control" function, to liaising with instructional television 
and satellite delivery services. "Faculty" may specialize in course development 
and /or delivery, whereas administrators tend to concentrate on the corporate end 
and on the resources required to deliver instruction. 

Although the 1986 survey did not gather detailed information on the work 
experience, academic background, or personal orientaticm of those Canadian 
professionals involved in distance-education, results of a November 1987 survey 
of Canadian Association for Distance Education (CADE) members indicates that 
most (707r ) have an academic background in Education (469; ) or the Arts/St)cial 
Sciences (2V/< ). While two out of three have been involved in distance-education 
tor more than five years (usually on a part-time basis), about half have ID years or 
more experience in a related field. The majority of CADE surve\ respondents are 
33'f)5 years old (87'/f ), male (627r ), administrators (Hl)7f ), and earning over 
$5')/)l)(),' (This writer's qualitative assessment of distance educators is that the 
field either attracts (or develops) energetic innovators, agents of social change, 
and those with a professional commitment to serving the underserved), 



2.2.3 How are the Courses Delivered? 
2,231 Facilities and Procedures 

Increasinglv, local learner centres .ire being set up with library servii vs, tutor 
support, anu satellite dishes for rea'iving instructional prognunming. In smaller 
remote communities, these learner centres .ire often comnuniity outreach sites 
served by the nearest community a)llege. More students use learner-centre 
fi.cilities th.in studv exclusively .it home, perh.ips bec.uise course access m.iy 
require cosily equipment --^ satellite dish or a personal computer or 
audioc(infereiH;e facilities. 

}-or distance universitv and college courses, the actual administration ot 
student enrolment, academic records, and course scheduling is similar vi^ that o\ 
i^n-'-ampus courses. In mo^^Uiinil'modc institutions, responsibility for managing 
distance learning activities is often assigned to a central office, often within a 
continuing educatiim or a community extension department, and enrolment and 
course duration are scheduled at the institution's convenience, when facultv and 
staff are avail.ible. However, many s/;ix/c ///(n/c institutions and organizations 
offering professional dev'elopment courses provide continuous re^^istration [o 
accommodate students. Students usuallv !\ave tutors/advisors torncademn 
counselling and deal with separate administration otiices tor tuilil^n, mailed 
materials, and soon. 
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2.2.3.2 Communications Technologies 

Most institutions share technical facilities with other organizations, 
particularly in the case of audioconferencing and satellite services. Many 
institutions use combinations of technologies, such as TV broadcasts followed by 
telephone tutorials or audio-conference sessions. As indicated in Figure 3, 
audioconferencing is used by well over half of the 66 respondent institutions. 
Although less prevalent and so not included in this figure, other technologies 
such as videoconferencing, slow-scan television and electronic blackboards are 
aho being used (see Figure 3). 

Figure 3. Communications Tvf ' )gies used in Distance Delivery 
Technology #of Institutions 

Satellite 
Cable 
TV Broadcast 
Radio 
Telephone 
Audio-conference 
Computer 

2.2.4 What Disciplines are Offered? 

Courses in three disciplines, the health sciences, education and the 
arts/social sciences, are most frequently offered — at the continuing education, 
professional development and undergraduate levels. The current trend is 
towards providing sequential and complementary courses, in order that the 
remote student can complete most, if not all, diploma degree requirements 
without having to travel to a campus (see Figure 4). 
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Figure 4. Q)urses/Disciplines Offered to Distance Learners 



Programme Area # of Institutions 



Health Sci 
Education 
Engin/Tech 
Arts/Soc-Sci 
Natural Sci 
Business 




2.3 Survey Conclusions 

Tho survey analysis identified mostly fx)sitive developments, as well as a few 
areas where there was room for improvement: 

1 . The scarcity of in-depth evaluations of the learning- and cost-effectiveness of 
distance-learning techniques; 

2. Some shortages of original Canadian content (for example, Canadians are 
nvw taking satellite-based courses from U.S. professional organizations such 
as the IEEE and could ^X)tentially acquire university degrees from foreign 
academic institutions without ever leaving home); and 

3. Kelativt'lv few joint venturer betv,*een Canadian post -secondary institutions 
and th»^ private sector for on-site employee professional upgrading (in 
comparis'.^n with the amt)unt of satellite-based delivery of academic courses 
tt> indiistri.^l premises by I. j California State (at Chico) or the National 
Technological Universities south of the border). 

During the past decade, providers of carriage services and course content 
have both learned a great deal ab<vjt the advantages and constraints of delivering 
distance learning through various communications technologies. Successful 
ventures have often been based on mutual awareness of each other's needs and 
capabilities. In addition, senior management support and strong project 
leadership are prerequisites for establishing the required human and technical 
infrastructure, which u) itself takes considerable time. Furthermore, with high 
costs and relatively few students, sharing technical facilities with other 
organizations is essential tor hmg-term viability. It is expected that there will 
probably be a ct)ntinuing increase in the use of low-cost technologies. 
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3, 1986-88 Update 



In the i986 survey, mast rcspondont or^nni/iitions stiiti»d thi»ir intention to 
increase their use of technologies and to extend their in voivenieut in distdnre- 
learning atiivitios. Generally speaking, they Iv.ve proceeded as planned. U^ 
addition, a number of new-~and sometimes history-making — developments hove 
taken place. 

For example, as a follow-up to the W87 hana^phi ne and Commonwealth 
summits hosted by Canada, on-going ^•rancophone^lnd Commonwe lUh 
distance- learning centreh/nctworks ar*» being established wii h heau .uarters in 
Canada and support from provi'icia! and federal governments.'' New 
provincial/regional outreach initiative's are i:nderwav, such c's those in 
Nowfoundland-Labrac* or, Ontariii and Saskatchewan. Private sector playi^'s witlt 
multi-national corporate links isucli as AT&T. IBM) are inventing in re-eareh and 
development activities (e.g., the Canadian Distance Learning De\ elc>pment 
Centre in Alberta) and in piiot projects involving computer-based applications, 
electronic mail slow-scan video, and voice and ;^raphics transmission. !n 
addition, entrepreni'urial Canadians directing mter-continental distaMce-kvirning 
ventures such as North Amerira-Kurope :• nteliite deli vered \'ideoconferences or 
North America-Asia voice/graphic transmission ovt-r telephone lines are gaining 
international rea)gnition abroad while sc^metim . remaining unknown at home. 

At the2Mth annual provincial pr*™iers' conferena* in August K>SS, the l'',>t 
ministers, acknowledging that "advances in lelecommunicatiiMV^ a;\d computer 
te'^hnologv arei>pening up new opportunities to impn)ve accessihilitv to 
education and training for vanc^dians in all W(»iksol life made a cominitm.Mit 
to support "negotiations of interprovincial/territorial agreements /ordistance- 
I'ducation," 



This field of distance kv^^'ning, although not new ih theory, is iiuiovanve in 
many of its contemporarv application^, riu* academic ind iechii?i\il experieiv.x iH 
Canadians in delivering i:^struction to fishernuMi in isolated Labrador fishing 
villages to farmwives on the prairii s and to mediial i are practitioner^ in 
hospitals will continue to be in demand in both informalior.-economv-based and 
developing countries. 

Hiuvever, along with the heigiitened visibilitv and s^ahis of distance learning 
comes increased coinpeiiuon between institutions tor student eririilirient fees and 
for public financial support Todiiv, domi-stii aeadem.i institution . arc- 
advertising their off-campus course oTferin;;s with increasing vigour. Rivalry 
between institutions aUo surfaces occasionally ovi-r profitable internaciunal 
development projects 

The challenge v. ill 'i>e k) maintain si^rne^-ort ot I'quilihiriuni bi tween 
competition (which can result ir; i ore ^ittraet\\ e i iUtTi!\gs [o students) and 
ciH>peralion (which can both reduce costs through economies oj scule and 
stimulate spuciali/atiivii bv \ »irunis participanis) w, ordi»r to meet the needs, tiot so 
much of those providwig iiv tructioj> or ' 'li\'omniun!C,\tions services, but rather of 
students. Then' art» .ilreadv emouragin^ sie,ns in this direction, including the 
increased fx?rtabil)ty ol iredit-. aP'.i aVcUlabiMo; of cross-institutional course 



'rectories. 
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In addition, communications-tcchnology-delivered distance instruction may 
yet render invisible the old campus, provincial and international boundaries. As 
courses become more accessible and credit transfers make them more portable, 
student loyalties and preferences may be stronger for individual courses than for 
the institutions which provide them, at home and abroad. Perhaps the critical 
question for the future is, as international competition and user demands 
increase: Will Canada become primarily an importer of content and delivery 
technologies or v^ill it refine existing and develop new strategies to continuing its 
global leadership role in the delivery of distance-learning services?"^ 

NOTH: The opinions expressed in this paper are those of the author and are not 
necessarily endorsed by the Department of Communications. 
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Diversity or Chaos in Canadian Distance 
Education? A View From Overseas 
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Candda can be rightly proud of its innovations and its entcTprisu in distance 
education. Canada is a nriajor innovator in the use of communications technology 
for teaching. 

Yet from the perspective of the client, the adult who wishes to obtain 
qualifications or new skills, I would suggest that the picture is far less reassuring. 
Is Canadian distance education, despite its many achievements, adequately 
meeting the educational and training needs of the Canadian people? 1 fear it is 
not, not because distance education cannot deliver the giH)ds, and certainly not 
because Canada lacks gwd institutions and people in the distance-education 
field, but because the structural basis for distance education in Canada needs to 
be improved. 

In the last 15 years, there has been large-scale and effective introduction of • 
open learning and distance-teaching methods throughout the world, initially at 
the higher education level, but now rapidly spreading to vocational and 
professional training. There are several reasons for this more recent development. 
First among them is the changing nature of work. With rapid developments in 
technology, the idea of being trained as a youth for the same job for life — as, for 
example, through the apprenticeship system — is becoming less and less tenable. 
Most people are likely to change careers at least two or three limes, and a job 
increasingly requires continuing education of its holder. This is especially true for 
niready highly qualified professionals, in the fields of engineering, management, 
the medical professions, electronics, and communications. Second, job mobilitv is 
increaj^ing, especially across provincial frontiers. A self-employed professional or 
an employee of a large company in Canada often moves around North America or 
even Hurope and Japan, The traditional provision of continuing education is not 
easy when one is first in Tokyo, n year later ^n Houston, and the next back in 
Toronto. Lasllv, business aims to find more cost-effective ways to train 
employees. Open learning centres, where employees can "dn)p-iii" for training 
during breaks, or after work, or during slack periods at work, or distance 
learning, where employees can learn either at home, or at their desk or 
work-place, can both provide greater flexibility and lower costs, if properly 
organized. 

With some notable exceptions (such as the Open Learning Authority of 
British C'olumbia), Canadian distance education and conv entional C anadian 
higher education have not responded adequately to the major shift in educational 
demand from "once-and-for-till" education in youth to "education permanante." 

I'or the last ^0 ycMrs, there hav e been three main methods of adult education 
and training: state-organi/ed campus-based teaching; on-the-job 
"apprenticeship" (essentially learning as you go); and company-organi/ed, 
in-house training (seminars/courses). These three methods are all primarily 
based on personal contact between the teacher and the taught and are hence inw 
'"and place dependent. They are all also costly. As well as the cost of the teaching, 
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there is the loss of productivity while the learner is away from the job, and in the 
case of in-company training, there are also often high travel and accommodation 
costs. 

IBM estimates that US $40 billion a y^.\^r is now spent annually by industry in 
North America on continuing education — more than the total spent on the whole 
of the private and public university systems (Longworth, 1987). It is not 
surprising then that both in the USA and in Europe, distance-education 
organizations are increasingly moving into the area of continuing education and 
training, particularly in management and the professional up-dating of 
technologists. For instance, at the British Open University, there are now more 
continuing education than undergraduate students (70,000 continuing education; 
65,000 undergraduate). The Open University has just started on Open Business 
SchcK)l. There is both a need and substantial funding for distance-learning 
materials in the field of professional continuing eduction, which Canadian 
distance-teaching institutions have barely tapped. It is both in the interest of the 
educational institutions themselves, and in the commercial and industrial interest 
of Canada as a nation, that comprehensive, flexible, and high-standard continuing 
education is available at a distance, above all provided in a coherent manner so 
that there is some continuity in an individual's professional development. 

Achievements 

Canada has an impressive history in distance education, even by world 
standards. Rothe (1986) reports that Queen's University began credit 
correspondence services in the Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences in 1889; ICS, a 
privately funded correspondence school, was founded in 1890 (Hope, 1986); and 
McKinnon (1986) reports that the first publicly-funded distance-education service 
for school children started in 1919 in British Columbia in response to a 
lighthouse-keeper's request for elementary-school courses. Canada was also one 
of the earliest pioneers in using media for distance education, with the 
estdblishmenl of the Antigonish Movement in 193S, which led to the setting up of 
farm radio forums, to help farmers during the Depression (Conger, 1974). 

In recent times, there has been d wide variety of different forms of distance 
education in Canada. The most common form is still that offered by university 
extension services, such as the correspondence courses made available by the 
University of Waterloo, or the off-campus peripatetic lectures given by travelling 
faculty. There are also specially created open universities dedicated solely to 
distance learning, such as Athabasca University. Lastly, there is the growing 
number of consortia, which combine the course provision from a number of 
pnn'incial educational institutions, and which may also include provincial 
educational communications services. The Open Learning Agency in British 
Columbia, which includes th( Open Learning Institute (OLD, thi» three provincial 
universities, and Knowledge Network, is the prime example. Probably no other 
countrv in the world has such a wide range of institutional arrangements for 
distance teaching. 

C anada is also a leading innovator in the use of technology tor education. 
TVOntario is one ot the major producers and distributors of educational television 
materials in North America. The islablishment of Knowledge Network in British 
Q ' 'olunUiia, using satellite and cable, has brought distance-education progranmies 
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into the remotest parts of the province. There are also interesting projects using 
satellite-distributed teaching, notably in Saskatchewan and the Maritimes, 

Weaknesses in Canadian distance education 

Despite these developments, the provision of distance education in Canada is 
patchy, arbitrary, and incoherent. 

Accessibility 

In most parts of Canada, it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, for 
students to obtain a coherent degree solely by distance education in the subjects 
of their choice. For instance, despite the establishment of the Open Learning 
Agency, which pcxils the distance-education courses of the Open Learning 
Institute and of the three provincial universities, it is virtually impojisible to 
obtain a coherent science degree solely at a distance in British Columbia. There 
are simply not enough credit courses available. Consequently, the numbers of 
students who have graduated solely "at a distance" in British Columbia can be 
counted on one hand, compared with, for instance, the 85,000 graduates of the 
British Open University. 

However, at least the Open Learning Agency is working toward:* a genuinely 
open and coherent policy of course provision in distance education, even if 
progress is painfully slow. There are still many parts of Canada where students 
have no hope of achieving the qualifications they require solely by distance study. 
Where they can start towards qualification through distance-education courses, 
they cannot transfer easily their credits from one part of the country to another, if 
they move for job or family reasons. 

Part of the reason for this is the relatively small size of Canadian distance- 
teaching institutions. No single institution has a total enrolment of more than 
2(M)()() distance-teaching students. Most Canadian distance-teaching programs 
are much smaller, and of even more significance is the small number of students 
in any particular course. Courses rarely exceed 100 students at any one time. This 
situation is exacerbated by the short length of Canadian distance-education 
courses, often L'^-week semesters. This has two consequences. Students have to 
complete a very large number of different courses to obtain a degree, providing 
many more hurdles to non-completion; and students are spread thinlv over many 
different courses, resulting in diseconomies of scale, points 1 will return to later. 

Quality of field support 

Perhaps even more serious is the quality of distance-education provision. 
Many are no more than gk)ssv correspondence courses, with little field support in 
the form of tuition and counselling. For instance, the Open Learning Institute 
tutors are primarily markers, having to handle around 100 students at one time 
(compared with 25 at the British Open University). There is hardly anv 
face-to-face provision, and although there are student advisors, and students can 
telephone tutors, in practice the amount of counselling and advice that students 
get is minimal. 
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The Open Learning Institute is by no means exceptional in Canadian distance 
education in the paucity of field support it gives to distance learners. There are of 
course good reasons why face-to-face specialist teaching support is impossible to 
provide, particularly in remote areas. Nevertheless, some institutions, notably 
North Island College in British Columbia, have found ways to reduce the isolation 
of the distance learner, by providing a generalist itor and contact point in each 
remote community. Furthermore, specialist subject correspondence tutors do not 
have to be responsible for such large numbers of students. With smaller numbers, 
greater emphasis can be given to tutoring and counselling, rather th<m just 
marking. The reason of course why OLl and other institutions give such heavy 
work-loads to tutoris is cost, and 1 will return to the financing of distance 
education in Canada later. 

This may seem to be an argument for the more traditional form of extension 
service provided by places such as the University of Regina, where faculty drive 
out (or even fly) to local townships and deliver lectures. However, quite apart 
from the questionable cost-effectiveness of such exercises, the level of contact is 
not generally individualised {as in good distance tutoring). Furthermore, as 
useful as it is for those who can attend the local sessions, the main drawback of 
such provision is that it only helps those who can attend the local sessions on a 
regular basis. 

Many people do not realize that the vast majority of distance-education 
students live in large cities where there is already often good campus-based 
educational provision. The reason they choose to study at a distance is because, as 
working adults, it is infinitely more convenient and co.st-effective for them to 
study at home or at work. Their job or family life styles do not enable them to 
attend regularly at local centres. This does not mean though that they do not need 
local support, whether that support comes via the telephone or by correspondence 
or by theocca.sional face-to-face week-end day school is irrelevant. Rather, it is 
important that thi» service is individualized, that the tutor is respondi^ig to 
individual students' needs. This .support is sadly lacking in much of Canadian 
distance education. 

Quality of materials 

A major reason for recognition of distance education as a viable form of 
higher education in l^ritnin is the quality of the learning materials produced bv 
the British Open University. 

Although a number of Canadian institutions offering distance-education 
courses depend heavily on extensive reading lists, set books, and poor quality 
lecture notes, which makes studying at a distance a difficult and frustrating 
experience for students, those institutions such as Athabasca University and OLl 
which produce their own materials or buy them from other distance-teaching 
institutions, such as Deakin University in Australia, usually do a good job, in 
terms of the clarity, structure, and readability of the printed material Indeed, one 
of the impressive features of OLl has been its ability to produce a large number of 
good quality courses at relatively low cost, compared with, for instance, the 
British Open University. The problem lies not .so much in the design of the printed 
materials, but in the failure to supplement adequately the printed materials with 
other media. 
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Although both the University of WaterlcH) and OLI have made extensive use 
of audio-casseltes, and although tutoring or audio-conferencing is more 
extensively used, Canadian distance-education institutions have generally failed 
to integrate electronic media such as television and computers with textual 
materials, which is surprising for a country so rich in communications 
technology. 

This claim may seem dubious, given the extensive production of TVOntario, 
Radio Quebec, and ACCESS Alberta, the inclusion of Knowledge Network in the 
Open I.earning Agency of British Columbia, the extensive use of television for 
distance education in Canada outlined by Brown and Fortosky (1986), and the 
wide range of innovative uses of educational media (Waniewic/, 1984; Stahmer 
and Helm, 1987). However, when one looks carefully at the extent actual use of 
television in distance-education course provision, one findseither relatively low 
cost lectures or panel sessions, non-credit broadcast-led television series aimed at 
the general public, or a plethora of pilots or one-off initiatives rather than actual 
services. There are relatively few instances of television being deliberately used 
to complement other media on a consistent basis in distance-education credit 
courses. 

TVOntario has produced a number of integrated teaching courses, combining 
television with both text and computer-based learning, but these have been 
isolated non-credit courses, not part of nny coherent undergraduate course 
provision. Several universities with extension services have successfully used 
cable and/or satellite television for relaying lectures or panel sessions, with 
remote viewers or students calling in "live" with questions answered on air by 
the lecturer or panel. The University of Saskatchewan has used satellites to link 
US experts on agricultural trends with farmers in areas all round the province. A 
similar approach hns been used for veterinary surgeons (Fortosky, 1984). Again, 
though, these were not part of an integrated undergraduate course provision, and 
these examples are primnrilv self-standing television programmes. 

A major use of television as part of multi-media credit courses has been by 
North Island College in B.C., using both Knowledge Network and video-cassette 
distribution to local centres. In 19K7, North Island College had 33 credit courses 
using video-cdssettes as a major medium of instruction (Hart, 1988). Although not 
the only institution in B.C. to use Knowledge Network in this way, North Island 
College hiis made extensive usr tif what it Ctills "interactive television", which is 
to use Knowledge Network's cable and satellite distribution svstem to carry live 
lectures or \\mv\ sessions, with students calling in with questions that are 
answeri'd on tiir. What is important is that these lectures are part ol a larger 
multi-media course*, which includes specially produced printed material and lead 
to undergraduati* credits (Catchpoll and VlacCregor, 1984) Simon Fraser 
Univursitv has used a British television series, " The World at War", on 
Knowledge Network, as part of an undiTgrdduate history course. There are no 
doubt several other examples that could be used. 

Newrtlu'less, givi'n the t'Xtent and range of distance education in Canada, 
there are relalivflv few examples ot television btMng usfd as part of credit courses, 
and almost no examples ot progranmies being speciallv produced in Canada 
deliberatelv to integrate with print malfrials so that the unique presentational 
characteristics ot television are exploited (see Bates, 19H4, for a description). For 
instance, Knowledge Network has no funds Uir origmnl production, being 
^ dependent on educational institutions tor the production ot material. The 
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resources of educational institutions are usually limited, resulting in cheap 
programmes, usually lectures or panel discussions, which fail to exploit 
television's unique presentational characteristics. 

The Canadian failure to use the major production agencies of Radio Quebec, 
TVOntario and ACCESS Alberta to produce television material deliberately 
integrated with credit-based distance-teaching materials is surprising, Athabasca 
University, for instance, has failed to work consistently with ACCESS, or Tele- 
universite with Radio Quebec, to produce high-quality television material to 
accompany their courses. Canada in consequence has produced almost no 
original, high-quality television material for distance education, despite its 
resourceful and creative educational television production agencies. 

High-quality television production is expensive; the educational television 
stations have a different remit to distance-education institutions; audiences for 
distance-education programmes are not large enuugh for television distribution; 
academics have failed io realize the importance of television for distance 
education; all of which help to explain the Canadian situation. 

Two points are worth making. There is now considerable evidence that good 
quality programmes exploiting the unique presentational characteristics of 
television enhance the quality of learning at a distance, by helping students' 
comprehension of abstract ideas, and developing higher-order skills of analysis, 
interpretation, and evaluation (Bates, 1988). Secondly the main reason that high 
quaUty television is not used to any extent in Canadian distance education is 
structural, in that the production of indigenous educational television is 
organizationally separate from the production of other distance-education 
material. 

A similar picture emerges with regard to the use of computer-based 
instruction. Very few Canadian distance-teaching institutions have used either 
pre-programmed computer-based learning packages, or computer conferencing, 
and where they have been used, they have been used in isolation, or as rather 
fringe activities (e.g. computer conferencing as an option, used by one or twti 
students and a tutor). For instance, although Kaufman (1986) correctly identified 
the strong potential of computers for Canadian distance education, he was unable 
to indicate any extensive use of computers as part of leaching at a distance — 
although there is an important example of using computers for student 
monitoring at Athabasca University (Holt, 1984). 

The majority of Canadian distance-education courses then tends to rely 
heavily on single media. Courses tend to be primarily print-based, or 
television-lecture based, or rely on audio teleconferencing. 

Completion rates 

The failure to make greater use of television and computing as integrated 
comptments of a multi-media package coupled with the paucity of field support 
in the form of tutoring and counselling no doubt contribute to the Kiw ctiurse 
enrolments and low completion rates for many Canadian distance-education 
courses. 

There is in fact a dearth of published research on completion rates. Ht)vvev.'r, 
Hart (1988) states that: "Completion rates for popular first year university 
courses, such as English or [Psychology, are usually around 30'/^ , and such courses 
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rarely attract more than 100 students in a given period^ with 20 or less being a 
more normal number/' 

This is a rare example of published completion rates for distance-education 
courses in Canada, but examination statistics from OLI and Athabasca University 
support this statement (e,g, Finkel, 1984, suggests an average course completion 
rate of 25% at Athabasca), Furthermore, the conversion rate, i,e, the number of 
students going on from a first to a second distance-education course, tends to be 
as low as 10%, These results are particularly disappointing, considering that these 
are mainly 13 week semester courses, compared with the 32-week full-credit 
courses at the British Open University, 

Hart though points out that Michael Catchpole's "Introduction to 
Psychology" course at North Island College, which integrates interactive 
television with specially prepared printed material, "achieves both large numbers 
of registrations (490 students in September, 1987) and a very high completion rate 
(approximately 90%)." Each of the British Open University foundation courses, 
which also uses an integrated multi-media approach and extends over 32 weeks, 
attracts several thousand students a year, with completion rates between 70% and 
90% . Furthermore, over 40% of students who enrol for Open University 
foundation courses go on to graduate (Wwdley, A,, 1988) — a completion rate 
higher than most Canadian single-semester distance-education courses! 

These figures suggest that there is no rwm for complacency in Canadian 
distance education, but it would be a mistake to attribute low completion rates to 
the inherent nature of distance education or to lack of competence in people 
responsible for distance education in Canada, The problems arise primarily 
because of political and educational structure. 

Structural problems 

It is one thing for an outsider to analyse problems; it is quite another to 
suggest solutions! 1 recognize that a Canadian solution needs to be found to 
Canadian problems. It would be quite inappropriate to create in Canada a large, 
autonomous federal distance-teaching institution along the lines of the British 
Open University. On the other hand, can a country with a relatively small 
population spread across huge areas really afford to allow 10,000 blossoms to 
bloom? 

The cost structure of distance education differs sharply from that of 
conventional education. The initial cost of producing a distance-education course 
is much higher than that of producing a conventional classroom course. Once the 
course is created, the costs of presenting it are much less, and in particular, the 
marginal cost of taking each extra student is usually low. A single British Open 
University foundation course can cost between C$l-2 million to produce, but is 
likely in its H-year life to reach nearly 50,()()() students, and will constitute between 
one-sixth and one-eighth of a full degree. 

Hven allowing for Hie much lower rost of most Canadian distance-education 
courses (and we have seen the consequence in loss ot quality), there are still Lir 
too few students in any single course to make them cost-effective, especially given 
the low completion rates. 

What can be done within a liberal, provincially based educational svsteni to 
achieve economies of scale? The first task is to avoid unnecessary duplict^tion o{ 
O effort. Is it really necessary for every institution to offer its own "Introduction to 
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Psychology" distance-education course, for instance? It would be better to have 
just two or three high-quality distance-education courses in this area available 
throughout Canada than to have a large number of poor ones. 

Secondly, there is no coherence in course provision in Canadian distance 
education. What a student can study at a distance depends on what existing 
institutions are willing to make available as distance-education courses and what 
other institutions are ready to recogni/e for credit. Availability and recognition 
currently depend so much on the whims of individual departments in different 
institutions. It is essential that in each province there be a plan for the 
development of a coherent programme of distance-education courses and that 
priorit* .^s be set, so that individual students can put together ser sible course 
packages. Hence, there must be some linking of funding to long term planning of 
courses. This is surely a provincial government responsibility, not so much to do 
the planning itself, but to ensure that the provincial educational institutions 
themselves are working to an agreed and coherent plan, and to withdraw funding 
if not. 

Thirdly, it needs to be recogni/ed that, in distance education, course design, 
presentation, and administrative and operational responsibilities are more easily 
divisible between different institutions than in conventional education. The 
special skills, expertise, and production requirements of distance eduction need to 
be recogni/ed. A much higher proportion of distance-education costs go into 
administrative and operational areas, and less into academic areas, than in 
conventional txiucation. It does not make sense to have several different 
institutions all bearing high administrative and operational costs for different 
education programn^es within the same province. Some centralization in these 
areas is essential. 

There is also considerable scope for avoiding duplication in course design 
and development. Fortunately, distance-education courses lend themselves to 
team approaches; this makes it possible, indeed desirable, that academics from 
different institutions work together to produce joint courses m the same subject 
areas, available across a range of institutions. This would at a stroke .solve 
problems of course recognition between different institutions. The ai tual 
presentation of a course, though, could be the responsibility of individual 
institutions, which may be more able than t\ centralized institution to organize 
flexible field support. 

A number of structural problems can be solved at a provincial level. 
Nevertheless, there remains the concern that, even at a provincial level, resources 
are likelv to be insufficient to reap the benefit ot econon of scale in certain 
areas of distance education. This is particularly true with regard to the use of 
high qUiilitv television and computer-based liMrning, where production costs are 
extremelv high, and can be justified only it large numbers of people make use ot 
the material. 

In these areas, [hvvv are major strui tural diftii ulties to be oviTcome. 
( iovernments commonly encourage distribution systems but do not provide the 
cost ot producing materials for them. Knowledge Network provides a highly 
sophisticated and comprehensivi* coverage of British Columbia thn)Ugh satellite 
and cable, but neither Knowledge Network nor the distance-education 
institutions have tunds fur producing indigenous programminjv In the British 
Open University, distribution accounts for only 10'^' ot the cost ot television; the 
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rest j^oes into production. It is no ^ood having sophisticated communications 
sytems if there is no npproprite material to run on them. 

Yet there are excellent centres of production -or educational materials, both 
for television and computer-assisted learning, such as TVOntario and ACCHSS 
Alberta. Unfortunately, though, they are not structured or funded in such a way 
that they are encouraged to produce materials for distance-education institutions. 
Some imaginative and bold political decisions need to be made. 

High quality television, i.e. television that f:;oes out into the country to collect 
original material, uses drama or professional presenters, high quality computer 
animation, etc., is expensive to produce and can be justified only if large numbers 
of people view it. Unfortunately, the educational needs of enrolled distance- 
education students are quite different from those of the general public who may 
be interested in watching educational programmes. This means that programmes 
produced for a mass audience by companies like TVOntario are often difficult to 
integrate with distance-teaching material, and areoften not didactic enough for 
distance learners. 

One solution to this problem is dual-purpose programming. The high cost of 
quality television production comes in acquiring the original material. Post- 
production costs (editing, distribution, etc.) are relatively minor. Tluis, 
programmes could be made in a format that would be of inte.est to a wide general 
audience (and which could be marketed elsewhere, particularly in the USA). 
However, the same material could be refigured or re-edited by a distance- 
education institution tci suit the needs of distance learners for a particular course, 
thus getting at least two uses out of the same material. This material may well be 
distributed in video-cassette format, to exploit the learning characteristics o{ this 
medium in the way proposed by Bates (1W8). 

In order to do this, though, several things need to happen. Programmes need 
to be commissioned by distance-learning institutions to meet their needs; the 
educational broadcasting production centri's need to devise a format suitable tor a 
wide general audience; rights have to be cleared tor secondary use by distance- 
teaching institutions (several institutions mav want to use the same material in 
different wavs); and, above all, funding has to be tound tor this kind ot 
programming. 

Here surelv is a role for federal authoritii's. \ii single distance-education 
institution or even prov incial govenmiiMit can afford to subsidize program 
material that may be used right across Canada for both general programming and 
for specific distance-education courses. VVh^^ is required is a federal fund, tor 
which consortia ot distance-education institutions and educational broadcasting 
production centres can hid. 0\uv produced, the material might then be lodged as 
a national archive, with rights cleared for subsi^iuent use bv other educational 
institutions. A similar model might also be created tor computer -based learning 
materials. Cither models might be considered. What is c lear is that il the quality ot 
C anadian distance education is to be improved some mcMns needs to be found to 
enable the high cost media of television and computers to be combined with h-i;h 
quality print producticui. 
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Removing the barriers 

Can established conventional universities and colleges be entrusted with 
responsibility for distance education, or are not new agencies needed, devoted 
solely to the very different tasks required in distance education? Even more 
pertinent, can even a relatively wealthy country like Canada afford to allow 
several different systems of organization to run side-by-side? There are many 
who believe that the dual-mode institution, i.e. one that teaches both on campus 
and at a distance, is the best solution (see Jevons, 1986, for a spirited defence of 
this). But clearly there are problems with recognition of courses, commitment to 
funding distance education properly, and the relative priority given to distance 
education in conventional institutions. The most serious weakness, though, is the 
difficulty existing institutions have in attracting enough students in their 
catchment area to justify the high cost of producing high quality distance- 
education courses, and the subsequent difficulty in providing a wide-ranging and 
coherent prospectus of distance-teaching courses. 

The second major weakness is the role of both provincial and federal 
governments in distance education. Traditionally, universities, in particular, 
have been allowed to set their own priorities; but given the unique cost structures 
of distance education, the need for greater emphasis on continuing and vocational 
education in the field ^ Jistance learning, and the entrenched defensiveness of 
traditional institutions, should provincial governments take a more 
interventionist role regarding the provision, priorities, and financing of distance 
education (as has happened particularly in British Columbia)? 

Similarly, given the costs (and benefits) of high quality television and 
computer-based learning, the need for maximum use to be made of such material, 
and the uneven distribution of production centres across Canada, should the 
federal government become involved in the funding of media production for 
distance education? 

Lastly, and most importantly, who is protecting the interest of the clients of 
distance education? Who is making sure that what is offered meets both national 
and local needs, and above all the needs of individual distance learners? Who is 
their spokesman? l*or instance, how many distance-educatic^n institutions have 
student representatives on their boards? How many h<i ve an association of 
distance-learning students? These students above all n jed to be listened to; they 
are mature adults, well able to recogni/e what thev need, and when ihey are not 
glutting it. How often are distance-education courses made available on the 
grounds of adminislrritive convenience or because of the willingness of an 
individual academic to sacrifice his or her time for little professional reward — 
where what may be required is another course in another area, but where the 
institution cannot find someone to do it? 

Canada has been piarticularly innovative in its provision of distai'.ce 
education, but perhaps the lime has nc^v come for more consolidation, and more 
.selectivity in funding and provision, in order to ensure a more coherent and 
comprehen.sive provision of distance education in Canada. 
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Introduction 

In lecent years, distance education has become increasingly respectable at the 
post-secondary level in Canada, primarily through the leadership of three 
institutions dedicated to thj principles of open learning—Alberta's Athabasca 
University (AU), the Open Learning Agency (OLA) of British Columbia and 
Quebec's la Teleuniver^-'te. The rapid growth of AU, the cooperative 
development of the British Columbia Open University (BCOU) with the Open 
College and Knowledge Network components of the Open Learning Authority 
(OLA)/ and the unique contributions of la Telcuniversite have been well 
chronicled (see, for example, Mugridge and Kaufman). Their educational theories 
nnd tlieir commitments to the part-time adult clienlele and to distance-learning 
systems are increasingly being emulated on traditional university campuses. 

The purpose of this analvsis is to study institutions dedicated to open and 
distance education nnd to ask questions about their future Conventional 
universities increasingly are using distance-education techniques to respond to 
and compete for new client groups. As John Daniel has pointed out in his preface 
to the Mugridge and Kaufmann book, Dishuuv hliuatiou iu Cmuniih (Daniel, p. iv), 
the impetus for Canadian university distance education came more from "a 
desire to create 'innovative learning systems'" than from the economic necessity 
that has driven similar developments in third world ci^untrics. Whatever the 
motivations, Canndd has become a world leader in distance c»ducalion til the 
universitv level, most notablv but by no means exclusively heciUise of the 
leadership of the three university institutions dedicdli'd to this form of education. 

The present and future of Canada's open universities mdv be examined 
through five mnjor themes: 
L Traditional and Non-Trnditional Values; 

2. The Adult Student Independent or Dependent Learner^ 

3. Cooperation versus Cimipetitiiin; 

4. T\u' Fn'olution of F-'ducalional Technologv; 

:v Distance (Education and International Developtnenl 

While the analvsis reveals sigi\ifiea!\l similarities and sume difterenres 
among the three institutions, a brief review of their earlier h istories is useful in 
distinguishing them from Canada's more conventional, campus-based 
universities. 
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Canada's Open Universities — Their Distinguishing 
Characteristics 

Whatever the pressures for convergence between conventional and open 
universities (see, for example, Kelly and Smith), a brief review of the relatively 
short histories of the three institutions reveals several common features that make 
them unique among Canadian universities. 

The mandates of the three institutions are strikingly similar, primarily aimed 
at extending access to university education to part-time adult students using 
distance-education techniques to overcome time constraints, lack of money, and 
insufficient prior academic credentials. As "open" universities, they have no 
formal admissions requirements and serve remarkably similar clienteles in their 
respective regions. Compared to campus-based universities, their students are 
older (two-thirds betv/een the ages of 25 and 40), more apt to be female (about 
607f ), and overwhelmingly (over 9()7f ) part-time. Open admissions has not, 
however, meant that their students are significantly less educa than those in 
conventional universities. 

Nor are their students as rurally based as is commonly expected. In fact, the 
rural /urban distribution of their students tends to match the ratio in the 
population as a whole. The author has contended that there may be an important 
difference between the rural and urban clientele of such institutions. Although 
students in more isolated regions tend not to have any alternative but to pursue 
their university education through disnnce education, their urban counterparts 
deliberately chtK)se one of these institutions for the independence and 
convenience they offer compared to more conventional alternatives. It follows 
that such urban students prefer the homestudy option and its inherent flexibilities 
of time and place, while rural students frequently would prefei more social 
interaction and face-to-face instruction than the three are able to provide (see 
Paul, 1986a, p. 19). 

There is very little difference in the three universities' course delivery 
systems. In each case, the primary mode is to supply students with printed 
course packages, textbcH)ks, and study materials and to suppi)rt them with 
individually assigned part-time telephone tutors. This basic system may be 
augmented by other learning aids such as in-person seminars and 
teleconferencing (especially at AU), television (more notably at the OLA and la 
Teleuniversite), audio and video tapes, and computer-assisted learning. 

All three institutions are relatively young (Athabasca was created in 1971) and 
granted permanent status in 1978; la Teleuniversite in 1970 and 1972 respectively; 
and the OLI was established and chartered in 1978), but their histories have been 
rite with controversy, and each has gro'vn in a climate of considerable insecurity. 

AU had already been through two incarnations before embarking on its 
present mandate in 1978. Until then, there had been considerable debate about its 
future, just when it appeared all had been settled, the Ciovernment of Alberta 
announced in 1980 its controversial decision to relocate the permanent facilities of 
the university from Fdmonton to Athabasca, a tiny town 100 miles farther north. 
After much turmoil and high staff turnover, this was achieved in 1984. Some of 
the after-effects still challenge the university today. 
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The tulure of la Teleuniversile has been even more threatened over the past 
15 years, most notably in 1983 when the Quebec Government withdrew 
recognition of its several programs directed at teacher upgrading, effectively 
cutting out 257f of the institution's enrolments (Ciuillemet t'N7/., p. 146). This 
seriously threatened its very existence, at least as a quasi-independent institution, 
and it was only as a result of the impact of the 1981 Jean Commission on adult 
education that new impetus was given to ^ts future. Despite its subsequent 
growth, la Teleuniversite has yet to receive the formal autonomy and letters 
patent that it has been seeking for nearly 15 years, although it is anticipated that 
this will be achieved in the very near future (and, in fact, it has operated as an 
autonomous institution during most of its tenure). 

The OLA has not escaped these uncertainties either. Although the terms of 
its mission were much clearer and more specific than those of the other two from 
the outset, its somewhat unique status until very recently ("institute" as opposed 
to "college" or "university") meant that it was not always as readily accepted by 
the more traditional B.C. institutions. More significantly, rumours abounded for 
years about an imminent takeover of theOLI by B.C.'s Knowledge Network or 
vice versa. Hven when this speculation was apparently resolved by the decision 
to create the Open Learning Authority, amalgamating the two boards and 
administrations, the encibling legislation lagged more than a year behind the 
de'^ision. 

All three universities have achieved relati\'e acceptance in their respective 
milieu, aided considerably by strong demand for their services and consequent 
dramatic growth rates. While transfer arrangements to specific programs are an 
occasional concern, the courses and programs of all three are generally recogni/ed 
and accepted for transfer to all other Canadian universities. Transferability is not 
"an issue." Until recently, there were great similarities in their physical facilities 
as well — low rental office buildings located in industrialized areas of Vancouver, 
Hdmonton, and Quebec City. However, AU's relocation brought an impressive 
new building in Athabasca; la Teleuniversite has just opened new premises in 
Quebec City; and plans are underway for new facilities for the new Open 
Learning Agency as well. 

Some institutional peculiarities 

a. OLA: Unlike the other two institutions, the ( )LA is i\ot exclusiveU' devoted to 
university education. University students constitute about MV '^ of its student 
body, although it is anticipated that thi^ will be a significant growth area in 
the new I3C0U. More significantly, there are no full-time academic faculty at 
the OLA, an important difference when it comes to such issues as research 
and governance at the respective institutions, and a key factor in its relati\'e 
cost efficiency. The OLA is the onlv institution which "paces" all of its 
courses (as opposed to permittmg students to work at their own pace within 
certain limits). 

b. AU: More than the other two, AL has all the trapfnngs of a traditional 
university, notablv, full-time academics, an Academic Council, faculties and 
deans, an emphasis on disciplinarv research, and established uni\'ersitv 
degree programmes. It also has had a bn)ader catchment area than the others, 
serving students from everv province and territorv in Canada almost from its 
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c. La TelOuniversilc; Less iiulependent (ns n CDnstiliiont body of tlie University 
du Quebec), la Teleuniversite has been more restricted in terms of its 
program offerinj^s and ranj^e of clientele than the other two, althouj^h it has 
aspirations to extend its offerings to Francophones in other provinces of 
Canada. However, following a recent review by the Conseil des Universites, 
it has received the authority to offer Baccalaureate degrees (after students 
have successfully completed three certificate programs) and is in the process 
of developing B. Comm. degree in Hull (jointly with l.aurentian University) 
and a Baccalaureate in Social Sciences. 

1. Comparative Analysis by Theme 

TradiUonal and Non-Traditional Values: Although deliberately established to be 
something different, each of the institutions has felt and responded to pressures to 
conform to more traditional notions of what a university should be, usually under 
the general rubric of "academic credibility". None ot the three has failed to 
respi)nd to such pressures, although they ha\'e doKc so in somewhat different 
ways. These pressures are notablv manifest in the following areas: 

a. the nature of the academic staff; 

b. transfer credit arrangements; 
teaching with the printed package; 

d. cooperative arrangements with other universities; and 

e. quantity and quaUty of research. 

AltlK)Ugh the context here is Canadian, it is the aulhor's experience that these 
issues are equallv manifest at other established distance-education universities 
such as the open universities in Britain and in Holland and the several 
universities in Australia of which distance education is a major component, 
a. Ihc Nalun'ofTlu'Aaulnnh Slutf' At none of the institutions was the 

recruitment of traditional university professors a priority at their outset. Only 
at AU were such individuals hired, and even then theemphasis vvason 
educational philosophv more than disciplinarv expertise. Academic 
credibility was to be deri\'ed from the recruitment i^f external subject-matter 
experts as principal course writers who would work closely with inhouse 
instructional designers, editors, and v isual designers to produce high quality 
courses. C iivcn that the course materials would Iv produced for all to siv, 
academic credibilitv would be derived from their "obvious" i|ualitv and 
hence a verv high priority was placed on the quality of course deselopment. 
Verv quicklv, however, these notions were challengi'd. 

At AU, several unfortunate experiences with external academics led to a 
deliberate decision not tt) dev elop courses in a disciplmary area unless there 
was at least one resident academic in the tield in L|uestiiwi to plan and oviTsee 
the overall development of courses in that discipline. The trend hcislven 
clear: whereas onlv 2^^ ', ot the professicmal and map..gerial statf ot AL' were 
academics in U>7H 7^^, the comparable tigure in was approximatelv 

41'^ . At la Teleuniversite, a deliluTate decision was taken in IM81 to dev elop 
a professorial stall with sc)le responsibility for the teaching lunction, a 
depcirture ln)m the previous "industrial" concept of training {C .uilleniet cl ill., 
p. 147). Bv the lMH^-8b academic vear, 27 or nearly W' ol the professional 
staff were academics, most of whom had or were pursuing doctoral 
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qualifications (la Telouniversite, 1986a, pp ^, 9). 

While the OLA has thus far resisted hiring full-time inhouse academic 
staff, it has addressed the issue of academic staff in other ways, notably 
through cooperative arrangements with British Columbia's three other 
universities. This is manifested formally in the Open University Planning 
Council, a statutory body intended to coordinate university-level open 
learning throughout British Columbia, which includes two representatives 
from each university and two from the college sector, and less formally 
through the BCOU's practice of appointing faculty members from other 
universities to its own Academic Council. These arrangements 
notwithstanding, the university is hoping to appoint some full-time senior 
academic tutors in the near future. 

b. Tmnsfer Arrangements: The issue of academic credibility plagues all distance- 
education institutions during the early days of their existence. Ian Mugridge, 
in his chapter on theOLI (Mugridge, 1986), emphasizes the importance given 
at the Institute from the outset to ensuring easy student transfer into and out 
of other provincial post-secondary institutions. As he has expressed it in 
describing the early days of the OLI: "It quickly became obvious . . . that . . . 
programmes of instruction must not merely meet the standards • ?t by 
existing programmes in conventional institutions, but also must clearly be 
demonstrated to do so" (ibid., p. 123). 

Both la Teleuniversite and AU have faced the issue of academic 
credibility as well. One of the most obvious differences between these three 
institutii^nsand more conventional universities is the visibility of their 
teaching process and content. As the basic component of all academic 
courses, the course package is available iox anyone to pick up and scrutinize. 
Ironi :ally, the consequent emphasis on the quality of the courses (to ensure 
their academic credibility) has sometimes created problems for their students 
(see section 'V" below). Nevertheless, all three institutions have made strong 
and significant contributions to theacceptabilitv and credibiHty of distance 
education and open learning systems to the point that distance education is 
i"creasin^:ly recognized and accepted on almost all university campuses 
.icross Canada (F-or a discussion of the most active, see Sweet, 1986). 

c. 77r Printed Pthhi^^e: Plie Reifuvtioii of Knowled\ie? All three institutions rely on 
the printed course package as the primary medium of instruction. This mav 
be a "ground-up" course designed from scratch at the host institution or a 
"wrap-around" course, in which the student is guided through a course tcAt 
and perhaps some selected readings by an accompanying study guide and 
student manual. This reliance on a printed package can pose some major 
educational dilemmas in a way lhat belies the innovati\'e and non-traditional 
approach intended to characterize such institutions. Students reiving 
unduly on the prepackaged materials mav not develop their librarv and 
research skills sufficiently. The course package mav assume a permanence 
and authority that can undermine the student's abilitv to adopt a critical 
perspecti\'e, a concern that is exacerbated by the tendeni v of some coursi* 
authors tocu-erload the course v/ith content, at least in pari because of their 
awareness that it may be scrutinized by colleagues trom either universities. 
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In tht' traditional classroom, both consciously and unconsciously, the 
It'CturtT frequently modifies the presentation to suit the needs of the learner 
on the basis of direct interaction with and feedback from students who are 
having difficulty keeping up wMth the material or who wish to pursue 
tangential issues in seminars and discussions. Once printed and bound, a 
course package cannot be so readily modified. Despite the best efforts of 
instructional designers and editors to prevent such content loading, it was 
soon recognized that "correspondence" education alone was inadequate if 
students were to succeed. Hence, at all three institutions, the telephone tutor 
is critical to student success through his or her ability to provide a more 
interactive learning environment than can be achieved by the course 
materials alone. 

This basic delivery system of course package and telephone tutor is often 
enhanced in a variety of ways as described in section IV below. However, 
some difficulties remain. The tendency for distance-education universities to 
be particularly sensitive to concerns about tlieir academic credibility 
typically places a higher premium on centralized examinations than is 
usually the ease on a con venticmal campus. I lence, even where tutors are 
engaged to lead teleconferenced or in-person seminars on the materials, they 
are seldom given much leeway to teach related materials or to adjust the 
course content significantly to match the needs and capabilities of the 
particular group of learners, More recent responses include the use of 
seminars, teleconferencing, and computer networking to encourage 
student/student and student/ tutor dialogue. Desk-top publishing, another 
response, allows the institution to send out more frequent and less 
"permanent" coi: ^e materials. F'or a more detailed discussion of these 
issues, see l\uil (1 S7) and Woolfe and Murgatroyd. 
d. CoopcriUivc Arrnns^i'tnctit^ xcitli Other Lhtivcr<itic^: One of the major 

characteristics of institutions dedicated primarily to the delivery of education 
\'ia distance techniques is that they are seldom the "whole" answer to the 
needs of a given student. Homestudy is a long and arduous route to a degree, 
one that hardl v caters to those for whom formal learning is a new and 
difficult challenge. Increasingly, however, such institutions are developing 
effective liaisons and cooperative programs with mainstream universities 
both to serve their students' needs and to enhance their academic credibility. 

The BCOU's Planning C ouncil enhances its university status by 
providing ii broad range of programming, with flexible opportunities for 
students to transfer among the various B.C. universities. 

The development of the Nursing Program at Athabasca University is a 
gooti example of how cooperative arrangements can serve students better 
and enhance the academic reputation of the distance-teaching institution. A 
tew vears ago, the University of Alberta found itself unable to cope with the 
exploding demand for Nurses with degrees and many post-basic Registered 
Nurses could not afiord to take advantage of the few full-time places that 
were available on the Univ ersity of Alberta campus. This dilemma gave rise 
the cooperative development of several AU courses using the expertise of 
the University of Alberta faculty. These courses, which matched the 
curriculum of tlnnr on-campus c(umterparts, could be delivered to Nursing 
students in their own communities and workplaces and vet be recognized by 
O „ the University of Alberta within its residency recjuirements. As a result. 
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many nurses have graduated from the University of Albrrta with a minimum 
amount of on-campus time thanks to their AU courses, and the academic 
reputation of AU has been enhanced in the process. The programme has 
since been extended to the Universities of Calgary and Lethbridge and is 
expected to result in a B.Sc. in Nursing program at AU by 1992, 

While a semi-autonomous unit, la Teleuniversite is nevertheless a 
statutory part of the Universite du Quebec and, as such, has credibility as a 
university. Within the Universite du Quebec, however, la Teleuniversite's 
drive for academic status is a constant uphill battle, one familiar to the 
distance-education divisions on such traditional campuses as Kyerson, 
Queen's, Waterloo, Calgary, Simon Fraser and the University of Victoria. 

From its inception in 1972, la Teleuniversite's history has been one 
characterized by inter-institutional cooperation and collaboration. Most of 
these have been directed at the establishment of a distance-education 
network among Quebec universities, starting with the multi-constituency 
network of the Universite du Quebec itself. Rather than establishing its own 
local and regional centres, as AU and OLA have done, la Teleuniversite 
forged agreements with other constituent bodies of the Universite du Quebec 
and with other universities to provide local support to its students. Between 
19S1 and 1985 alone, some 40 such arrangements were signed between la 
Teleuniversite and various constituent groups within the Universite du 
Quebec network (la Teleuniversite, 1986b, p. 9). These agreements usually 
made provision for the distance delivery within the local region of courses 
already offered "on campus" in that region. CANAL (Corporation pour 
I'a vancement de nouvelles applications des langues) is a 
Teleuniversite-initiated consortium of universities and colleges delivering 
(primarily) credit courses through various cable television services to most 
major centres in Quebec. La Teleuniversite also has collaborative 
arrangements with Johnson State College in Vermont, Athabasca University, 
I'universite de Moncton, Laurentian University, and other institutions 
outsideQuebec (la Teleuniversite, 1986b, p. 16). 
e. Research: Perhaps more than any othei, the issue of resear.'h exemplifies the 
traditional/non-traditional conflict on the campuses of these institutions. 
Indeed, the problem is a universal one if one explores the issue at such 
institutions as Britain's Open University, Germany's Fernuniversitat or The 
Dutch Open University. Typically, the early days of such institutions feature 
an emphasis on course development at the expense of disciplinary research. 
Recruitment of academic staff focuses on an educational philosophv 
appropriate to open education and on teaching interest and expertise rather 
than on publication records. Once a reasonable base of courses has been 
realized, however, attention turns to faculty research prcKluctivity as 
acceptance by mainstream universities becomes more important, and as 
faculty aspire to develop their academic credentials. 

Unfortunately, staff recruited for course delivery and their teaching 
orientations may not be comfortable in the world of resccirch. H\ c»n staff with 
good research records recruited from other institutions may hu ve difficulty 
coping with the different rhythms of Hfe in an open university, t'or example, 
a faculty member coming to AU may face the following differences from his 
or her previcnis institution: no students on campus, no teaching or research 
O assistants in most cases, a course-team approach to c urriculum design, no 
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obvious beginning or end to the academic year because students are starting 
and finishing courses ench month, and an academic climate that may not be 
as supportive of disciplinary research as is the case on most campuses. (For a 
more thorough analysis of the dilemmas posed for faculty contemplating 
disciplinary research at an institution like Athabasca, see Paul, 1986a,) 

bespite these difficulties, disciplinary research now has high importance 
at Athabasca University and is a vital factor in faculty recruitment, with the 
result that there has been a dramatic increase in the number of faculty 
publications and in research grants received from external granting agencies 
ciuring the past two years. 

According to its own publication (U^ Teleuniversite, 1986c, pp. 9-1 1 ), la 
1 eleuniversite has seen three distinct periods of research activity since its 
inception. From 1974-77, almost all research was tied to a collaborative 
evaluation of its own effectiveness (with I'lNRS Education) with particular 
emphasis on the characteristics of its student population. This was "applied" 
research, the results of which contributed to substquent developments and 
revisions in the teaching activities of the university. Twenty such studies 
were published during this period. Phiise 11, 1977-82, saw such applied 
research in distance education integrated into the regular workloads of la 
Teleuniversite professionals and tied directly to their respective 
responsibilities. The third and current phase, since 1982, has seen a 
diversification of research themes, directly resulting from the decision to hire 
acndemic staff in 1981 and a strong commitment to research as part of the 
institution's mandate. As dt Athabasca, a profe.ssor's rank depends 
significantly on his or her academic credentials, teaching experience, and 
scholarly productivity. While official policy since 1984 has given priority to 
research activities in the fields of distance teaching, adult education, and 
those directly related to the university's programs (la Teleuniversite, 1986c, 
p. 7), professors are often reluctant to do research on "the teaching of" a 
subject rather than on their discipline. A scrutiny of recently published 
papers at la Teleuniversite (la Teleuniversite, 1986c, annexe 3) suggests a 
balance between disciplinary and institutional research not unlike that found 
at AU (Athabasca University, 1986). In fact, AU has recently formalized its 
commitment to institutional research with the creation of its Centre for 
l])istance Hducation, a unit dedicated to institutional studies, instructional 
svsterns design, and innovative research and development projects. 
Disciplinary research has not been an issue at the OLA because of its absence 
i)f in-house faculty, hut this may also have compmmised the academic 
reputation of its university programming and it may yet evolve as an issue 
on the campus of the new BCOU. 
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II. The Adult Student: Independent or Dependent Learner? 

a. Wlww Do Hum Serve? Another common characteristic of these instituticms is 
the evolution in the profiles of and uses niadeot their academic offerings bv 
their students. Hach started with a deliberate mandate to reach students for 
whom access to a university education was otherwise not readily a\ ailable. 
There was no ending ot the supply of candidates tor such programmes and 
each has experienced rapid growth since 1978-79. Athabasca's ten-fold 
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increase in student enrolments was the most dramatic. More recently, 
however, with increased competition from oth^r universities, and as budget 
cuts in all three jurisdictions force clearer choices, increasing attention is 
being paid to who ^he students are. 

Two questions are at the forefront in each institution: (i) the attraction of 
new clientele to university education, and (ii) retention of that clientele. Like 
the Open University in Britain, which, despite its stated intentions to 
democratize university education, succeeded in attracting less than 5% of its 
first intake of students (in 1971) from working class backgrounds (Mcintosh 
ct iiL), Canada's open universities have not been noticeably successful in 
broadening the social base of participation. Not only do a significant 
proportion of their students have a previous university education, but their 
most successful students are disprofX)rtionately drawn from families in high 
income brackets with high levels of previous education. 

In the early days of the institutions, most students took one or two 
courses from the institution, at least in part because the selection of available 
courses was limUed. As universities built up their course selections, 
however, more students looked to them for academic credentials and 
programs. This development very closely parallels shifts along the 
traditional/non-traditional continuum. If one sees the university as an adult- 
or coiuinuing-education institution, a high turnover of students is to be 
anticipated, whereas a more traditional notion of program is consistent with 
students slaying longer and taking more courses. The availability of courses 
has nn[ been the only factor in the trend to more program students, however, 
a,s it is also a product of increasing governmental demands for productivity 
and of the increasing number of academics recruited from traditional 
universities. 

For both academics and government, a key measure of a university's 
success is the number of its graduates. The trend may not be as strong as 
often perceived by university staff, however. At AU, for example, while 
more than four-fifths of those enrolling in 1980-81 were first-time students, 
the 1986-87 figure was still about two-thirds, a slow improvement at best. 
Ciiven (hat the majority of students still take only one or two courses, some 
observers have suggested that university staff spend a disproportionate 
amount of time discussing program students. They also cite AU's elaborate 
convocation ceremony as another example of the emphasis on graduation, 
even though many of the university's most successful students may not be 
interested in formal credentials, or may acquire their degree elsewhere, 
f urther analysis suggests it is not so much student intentions as their 
difficultv in coping with distance education that produces these figures, 
b. "Support Service^: Associated with the non-traditional adult-education 

hicusot the new institutions was a commitment to the part-time adukt 
student as a self-actuali/ed learner. This orientation to "androgogy" was 
associated with a "hands off" policy. It was assumed that the student knew 
best what he or she needed . As time passed, however, these views were 
seriously challenged. Dropout rates were alarmingly high, and up to 7^*'''( of 
entrants tailed to complete their first course. Open admissions and distance 
deliverv attracted the second chance learner, but it quickly became apparent 
that those who had been unsuccessful in more structured and formal 
classroom environments were even more "lost" in independent self-paced 
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homestudy modes, with their heavy reliance on the printed word, self- 
motivation, and time management skills. In response, the institutions added 
major support services, both academic (telephone tutoring, seminars, 
teleconferencing, study groups) and personal (counselling and advising 
services in-person and at-a-distance, workshops). They also attempted to 
bring all their services closer to the students through the development of 
regional-office networks. 

These initiatives have been successful, but they have also contributed 
significantly to the cost of distance delivery. As more difficult linancial times 
have hit the institutions, a new issue has arisen: can the institution live up to 
the expectations for individualized and personal support service that it has 
fostered in responding to the obvious inadequacies of the earlier systems 
(Daniel and Marquis, 1979)? Responses have been different in the three 
institutions. The OLA has significantly cut back its advising and regional- 
office services in the face of strong fiscal pressures (Mclnnis-Rankin and 
Brindley, p. 74), although it is again contemplating an expansion of regional 
services. At Athabasca, the treno in the more affluent early years of the 'HQs 
towards more extensive student-support services, notably through the rapid 
growth of its three major regional offices, is now very much threatened by the 
tougher fiscal climate; more efficient, less staff-intensive ways to deliver the 
same services are being sought. 

La Teleuniversite is apparently at an earlier phase on the continuum: one 
of the major objectives of its L985-88 three-year plan is to improve the 
effectiveness of its communications with its students and increase student 
input into the development and delivery of courses and programs 
(Teleuniversite 1986e, pp. 51-55). Until recently, la Teleuniversite did not 
have the level of student-support services offered by the other two 
universities. As Sweet (p. 179) has suggested, these various responses reflect 
somewhat different philosophies abt)ut the independence of the part- time 
adult learner and the support systems necessary for their success, with 
Athabasca clearly the most "interventionist" of the three. One common 
response to the high costs of student orientation, advising and counselling is 
to apply new communications technologies to these services, an issue 
explored in some depth by Mclnnis-Rankin and Brindley (pp. 76-79). 
c. Measures of "Success": Returning to the earlier discussion of how students 
"use" these specialized institutions, one major concern is criteria for 
measuring student success. The obvious criterion for mainstrc am 
institutions, the numbers of their graduates, is not as appropriate a measure 
here. Of course, it depends how much importance is attached to program 
students (as opposed to those seekirg learning for its own sake or seeking to 
upgrade their knowledge and skills in a specified area). Even within this 
category measurement is difficult. For example, AU has produced only a few 
hundred graduates in the past 10 years. But many hundreds more have 
graduated from other universities who could not have done so without ^ ' "s 
help. Almost 800 students who registered in AU courses between 1982 and 
19H7 graduated from one of the other three Alberta universities in 1986 and 
1987 ^^)well, 1987, p. 3). However, even if it is conceded tl.at one does not 
have formally to complete a course to derive what one sought from it, the low 
rates of completion in distance-education institutions cause concern. Hach 
institution has taken steps to improve these, improving course design and 
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enhancing the home study mode with seminars^ teleconferencing, telephone 
tutoring, field trips, CAL, study-skills workshops, and study groups. At the 
same lime, they have resisted the most obvious "solution" by refusing to 
compromise their open admissions policies. As I have remarked elsewhere, 
completion rates could be made much higher but only at the expense of the 
very group the university is designed to serve (Paul, l%6b, p. 139). 

There is considerable evidence that the individual's first experience with 
distance education is the crucial determinant of his or her subsequent success 
and that completion rates are enhanced further by institutionally imposed 
pacing (seeColdeway, 1982, pp. 29-37). Of the three institutions, only the 
OLA has formal "pacing" mechanisms. Comparative studies of completion 
rates are extremely difficult and beyond the scope of this analysis, but 
documented evidence at all three institution*; shows slow but clear trends 
towards higher completion rates at each. Indeed, exact and measureable 
improvements in both student completion and retention rates are 
fundamental to AU's 1988-91 Strategic Academic Plan (Coldeway, 1986). 



III. Cooperation vs. Competition 

The need for nunc inter-institutional cooperation, especially in the 
development of course packages, leads to continuous discussion among 
distance-education institutions. Various provincial and even inter-provincial 
accords extoll the virtues of collaborative course development and delivery, 
taking the view that it is needlessly costly to allow each institution to "invent its 
own wheel," especially W'hen course packages from different course teams and 
processes are so remarkably similar. 

In practice, however, successful collaborative projects are rare. The 
well-documented difficulties encountered by course teams (see, for example. 
Prick, pp. 127-41) are exacerbated when more than one institution is involved. 
Notable exceptions exist, and evidence suggests that inter-institutional 
cooperation will be more fruitful in the future when institutions are driven to it by 
economic necessitv. 

Among the most obvious cooperative "successes" are North Island C ollege's 
use of courses from other institutions, notably via its dual registration 
arrangements with Athabasca; thi- use of each other's courses by AU, OLA, and la 
Teleuniversite; OPA's recent establishment of a marketing agiMicy to sell its 
courses in Canada and abroad; AU's collaboration with the other three Alberta 
universities to extend opportunities to nurses across the province; AU's native 
and prison programs run in close liaison with the respectiN e a^;iMU ics Alberta's 
five post-secondary educational consortia; C^PA's and AU's participc^tion in the 
International Universities Consortium; the previously mentioned CANAP 
network initiated by la Teleuniversite and its television services toothiT 
universities both within Quebec and bevond and to the Department 1 4 National 
Defence; and the British Columbia Open University Consortium, which is 
tangibltH^vidence that universities can work together. 

Both the OPA and AU are also activelv pursuing college "caj^stone" 
agreements in close liaison with selected colleges whereby stiaP^nts will be ,ible to 
pursue their uni\'ersity degree full-time on the colle^^e campusi^ while rei ci ving 
^ face-to-face teaching and tutorial support based on the universitv's packaged 
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lenrninj; materials. The first such formal program involving AU began at Fort 
McMurray's Keyano College in the fall of 1988. Collaboration is also strongly 
evident at the international level, as discussed in section V beUw. 

IV. The Evolution of Educational Technology 

While all three universities are extremely innovat^"e in their educational 
delivery systems, their basic educational technologies are quite simple — the 
printed course package augmented by telephone tutoring and a variety of 
enhancements such as television, audio and video tapes, teleconferencing and 
computer-assisted learning. In fact, for some critics, the "failure" of the 
respective institutions to revolutionize the delivery of education via hard 
technology has been a major disappointment. The relative lack of contribution in 
this area, however, is neither surprising nor particularly disappointing. The 
capacity of the simple technologies employed to reach isolated learners should 
not be underestimated. There are not yet sufficient data to indicate that students 
would be better served by more sophisticated technologies. More elaborate 
networks for computer assisted learning or interactive video discs are expensive 
to acquire and to operate, especially if they are to be made equally accessible to 
stuclents ou'side the urban centre>, a vital component of each institution's 
mandate, Furthermore, ns relatively small institutions, Hey have lacked the 
resources to conduct major experiments in this area or to assume the risk of being 
on the leading edge of technology. 

The above comments notwithstanding, efforts abound at all three institutions 
to improve their educational delivery. La Teleuniversite has the longest tradition 
of this with its emphasis on television, the use of PLATO and videotext on various 
Quebec networks. More recently, it has developed new courses in learning with 
niicnicomputer kits and a certificate for teachers using a television series, written 
package, and computer software. As stated by Ciuillemet t'h//., {p. 133): It the 
prospect of the electronic university seems as yet remote, it nevertheless lies at the 
heart of la Teleuniversite's raison d'etre. OU's "marriage" to the Knowledge 
Network will doubtless foster an en\'ironment more conducive to 
experimentation with the applications of educational technology to distance 
delivery, given the latter's expertise and experience in the application ot such 
technologies as Optel and VSAT to educational delivery. 

A significar.l step forward in this area is evident in Alherta with the 1 W 
creation ot the Canadian Distance Learning Development Centre (C'DLIX ), a 
private corporation created by a consortium consisting of Athabasca University, 
AT&TC;anada, Alberta Government Telephones, ACXTiSS Alberta (an 
educational broadcasting agencv) and two departments of the Provincial 
( lovernment — Advanced Education and TU r dVchnologv, Research and 
Telecommunications). CDLDC has a starting base of $7.2 million to conduct 
research and to develop nnd market products and services in the application ot 
educational technologv to the problems ot distance education, both nationallv and 
internationally. While the promise of such activilii's still tar outstrips the results, 
conininnictitions and course production systems at all uiree institutions are more 
integrated and computer dependent than is usuallv the case on more traditional 
itunpuses and tluMr leadership role both natitmallv and internationally is 
J^"coming increasingly apparent. 
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V. Distance Education and International Development 

While it is a relatively new force, interncUiimal de^ Mopment has become a 
driving force at all three universities, i'his is directly traceable to the explosion of 
interest in distance education in theTh rd World, It may be the only viable 
solution todem.inds for mass university education in Third World countries, 
Hstablished wes.ern institutions (such as Britain's Open University and the 
Internalional Council for Distance Hducation) have played a significant part in 
this development. Such institutions as Sukhothai Thamatirat Open University in 
Thailand, the new Indhira CihandiOpen University in India, and China's Radio 
and Television University already ser\'e hundreds of thousands of students and 
may scH)n be enroling in the millions. The Open Learning Agency has been 
involved in projects in Malaysia and Indonesia, Athabasca in Thailand and India, 
and la Teleunivorsite in China, Costa Rica, Columbia, Senegal, Argentina, and 
Cote d'l voire and each institution is in the process of pursuing further 
opportunities in other developing nations. 

Federal and provincir.1 government support for distance-education 
institutions in these endeavours is increasing, not only because of the interest 
showm by Pacific Rim countries in particular, but also because of their unique 
capacities to link with other universities, busmesses, and government agencies to 
respond rapidly to requirements for better education and communications 
technologies. The commercial possibilities of joint ventures with international 
partners are of considerable interest both to the institutions and to their respective 
governments. 

'^'^'o recent manifestations t)f the high international interest in distance 
education are the creation of le Centre international f uu'ophone pour la 
formation a distance (CUT-AP) and of the ConmionWv ilth of Learning, a 
distance-education consortium of Commonwealth countries headquartered in 
Vancouver. The three Canadian institutions will play important leadership roles 
in assisting these two international biuiies in the development of educatio..al 
opportunitv throughout the world in addition to their current involvement 
through such agencies asClDA, ICDI';, IDRC, the World Bank, UNHSCOand the 
Huropean Hconomic Community (L.HC). 

VL Future Prospectives 

What is the future h)rCanad.j's three universities dedicated to open 
education at a distance? Their recent rapid growth and development wouki 
suggest that it is an extremely promising one. l*ach one has responded in unique 
wavs to challenges posed hv the mandate to extend access to a uni\'ersity 
education to adult Canadians who would otherwise be denied it. La 
Teleuniversite started as a pilot pn^ject of the L niversjte du Quebec and has 
evolved inti» a creativ e and successful institution in its own right; the Open 
Learning Agenc\' is demonstrating ihe adv antages of cooperation with other 
universities and agencies to prov ide the best possible range ot p' >grams and 
services to students; and Athabasca L niversitv is seeking to combine the best 
features of openness and innovation with thc^ disciplinarv research of a 
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Whatever their apparent differences, thecapacity of each institution to 
respond directly and effectively to their particular clientele is increasingly beinj^ 
recognized, and there appears to be no slackening in the demand for their 
services. Their expertise in instructional systems design is ideally matched to the 
knowledge society and to new communications technologies. That expertise is in 
demand not only from governmental and educational agencies but also from 
commercial establisliments seeking new markets for their products. At the same 
time, other universities are beginning to adapt to these trends as well, especially 
as the supply of high schcK)l graduates declines in numbers while more and more 
part-time adult learners return to formal education. It is somewhat ironic that, as 
distance education becomes increasingly respectable and as more and more 
Canadian universities offer courses off-campus, the need for institutions 
dedicated exclusively to it may decline. There is also the concern that their 
growing respectability may lead these institutions to act more and more like their 
more conventional counterparts at the possible expense of their original raison 
d'etre. 

It would be wrong to conclude that Athabasca University/ the Open 
UiMversity of British Columbia or la Teleuniversite will disappear or become 
indistinguishable from other universities in the process. In the final analysis, their 
identity has more to do with their ends than their means — more to do with open 
admissions and a philosophical commitment to the non-traditional learner than 
with the distance-education techniques employed to serve him or her. The days 
of thedefensiveness and insecurity of the three institutions are waning. 
Increasingly, other universities, governments, and commercial agencies are 
looking to them for lerdership and advice. In the final analysis, it is their 
innovtt ; ive nature and their potential to forge new modes of educational delivery 
that attracts this sort of interest, and it can only be concluded that whatever 
developments take place should not be at the expense of their dedication to 
providing open admissions and flexible, individualized learning systems. 
Without this commitment, many Canadian adults would no longer have access to 
a university education. 

Notes 

1 . Tliroughout this chapter, I he Ol .A will be referred to by ' ts former name, The 
Open Learning Institute (OLD, whenever the context is historical. 
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Issues for the University 
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Pick up a brochure for UBC (University of British Columbia), Access or the 
Distance Education Directory of Ontario Universities and one immediately notes 
the numbers of courses in which students can study at home and gain university 
credit. Similar offerings could be obtained through most Canadian universities. 
The Canadian Association for Continuing University Education (19H4) includes 
courses from 26 universities in its latest directory. Yet many faculty members are 
unaware of the extent of their own university's involvement in distance education 
and the implications for the institution. Often it was the circumstances of distance 
education's birth — dependence on sofv money (transitory or one-time grants), for 
example— that ensured its invisibility. In part, popular ignorance came from the 
view of distance education as a meru alteriMtive delivery strategy to "extension." 

Cameron (1984) defined organizational adaptation as "modifications and 
alterations in the organization or its components in order to adjust to changes in 
the external environment" (p. 123) and suggested that, in view of the increasing 
complexity and turbulence of organizational environments, organizational 
adaptation must become a standard feature to ensure long-term survival. He 
went on to sav that a definition of adaptation as an interaction between an 
environment and an institution, supports an ecological-deterministic view of 
organizations as organisms. In a Darwinian sense, they must adapt or die. An 
alternative view would point to managerial choice as the crucial factor. The 
manager chooses from the envirtMurtent tht)se features that provide an impetus 
for adaptation (change), then pursues a course of action through the management 
of focus, and the vision of meanings, of symbols, of physical space and time 
(Bennis and Nanus, 1983), all of this to bring the choice into being as a part of the 
work of the organization. 

Universities are generally considered conservative institutions. Bailey (1977) 
counselled that the "eternal facades" must be preserved while, almost 
imperceptibly, the interior is transformed. Distance education, therefore, would 
be a covert operation were preservation of "facades" the major priority. But the 
facade may not be easv to fix. IVdersen and HIeming (1981 ) note that the 
university is a complex organization where "academic activities in general are 
embedded in a climate of ambiguity and uncertainty" (p. 4). Many metaphors 
help to elucidate meanings for the university as organization. Cohen and March 
(1974) see an "organized anarchy" where "similar issues are raised vear after 
vear, as new cohorts ot staff and students enter, but different (temporary) 
solutions are found" (p. 89). They highlight the lack of a).M eement about solutions 
and the uncertaintv of continuing conunitment to a course of action. Clarke (1983) 
saw universities "as preeminent examples of loosely coupled systems," a 
reference to VVeick's (1976) notion, which allows "portions of the organization to 
persist and evolve independently of other parts." The danger is that although an 
innovation or change cati more easily become part of the work of the organization, 
"the retention of archaic traditions" may also endure. The loose coupling 
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metaphor does suggest the autonomy of individual units that can choose goals 
which may conflict with those of other units, but the conflict that may arise may 
be ignored. Mangham (1982) used the metaphor of organizations as theatre to 
point out that in universities "no situational script is safe . . . all may have a hand 
in rewriting the scripts" (p. 60). 

The acceptance of distance education as part of the mandate of universities 
would then appear to be problematic. Certainly, such images suggest that while 
some lcx)sely coupled units may already be involved, there is always a possibilty 
that distance education will not be generally accepted or sustained. The 
compartmentali/ation of academic staff into faculties and departments, each most 
concerned with the values, procedures, and issues a'j.sociated with its own 
discipline, mitigates against the adoption of a single initiative. What then has 
encouraged the development of distance education at Canadian universities? The 
demography of the Canadian population, which has affecttxi the student body of 
the university and increased public and governmental pressures to relate 
universities moie directly to social concerns, has been a factor, as have been the 
established traditions and on-going commitments of the individual institutions. 

The changing environment 

During the last twenty-five years, universities in Canada have come through 
a boom-and-bust cycle. The expansion of university populations in the sixties 
was followed by the decline of the seventies. \" nderkamp (1984, p. 52) 
commented that "the general pattern shows a slow rate of growth in participation 
rates during the early fifties followed by rapid growth from 1955-71, and a period 
of little growth with fluctuations during the seventies." 

Campbell (1975, p. 53), in discussing the "so-called 'steady state' of the 
seventies", declared that the sixties saw "rapid expansion accompanied by 
general public approval." The agenda for universities in the seventies was to use 
this expected easing of numbers to put emphasis on "innovation and the 
attainment of quality" (Munroe, 197.'^, p. 48). It quickly became evident that, 
while the participation rates for 18-24 year olds had tailed off, the universities' JTH 
(full-time equivalent) enrolments continued to increase. Between 1970-71 and 
1984-5 the figures increased by nearly 200,000 to o\ er half a million stt jnts 
(Decore and i\intai, 1982, p. 33). The shift in the age structureof C anada's 
population was responsible for this continuing increase. "While the number of 
full-time students from the 18-24 year old age group steadily decreased, the older 
'baby b(H)m' generation entered the age range normally associated with part-time 
studies and demand grew for improved access to post-secondary facilities" 
(Sweet, 1986, p. 169). At the same time, the universities' share of educational 
funds started to decrease: "it is evident that cutbacks in university expenditures 
had become a fact of life throughout Canada by the late 1970s and continued in 
the 198()s" (Decore and Pannu, 1986, p. 42). The compounding effect for 
universities v/as one of less funds and more part-time students. Knapper (1 ^85) 
has suggested that universities were relatively unprepared tor these changes, and 
their attempts to address the needs of "mature learners, who are older, mav lack 
academic preparation, but wh(i also bring to their studies a broad range of life and 
work experiences" has led in turn to "a host of challenging problems and 
i^^portunities" (p, 1). 
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These enrolment changes came at a time of critical public questioning of the 
university's role and relevance. Much public and faculty writing in this last 
decade has focused on the increasingly pluralistic nature of universities, on a lack 
of consensus on their goals, and on a need for greater responsiveness to societal 
concerns. These fiscal and societal issues are still of concern, Wagner (1987, p, 4), 
in outlining the challenges faced by university administrators, mentions the 
erosion of operating budgets; greater competition among post-secondary 
institutions for budgetary resources; spe' *fic targeting of funds, the general intent 
of which has been to facilitate greater efficiency and institutional accountability- 
for performance; and general public disenchantment with the university's role in 
Canadian society. 

The most consistent expectation in recent years has been that the universities 
would put more emphasis on the relation,ship between learning and work, !t is 
the major thesis of the 1983 Empk)yment and Immigration Canada document 
Ixvntitt;,* G Uvitt;^ where it is clearly expected that educational institutkms will be 
more responsive to societal concerns. This document also sets out what the 
committee sees as the major factors inhibiting change. The first three are the 
''rigid internal focus of the University; a lack of sufficient attention to Continuing 
Education as a means of meeting changing needs and as a relatively untapped 
funding source, (and) a need to recognize and incorporate new technology" (^983, 
p. 33), The committee seeks a strengthening of the relationship between society 
and university. It suggests an institution that would be more rtive in identifying 
societal concerns and that would use its resources to respond more quickly to 
these concerns- It seeks an expansion of professional and continuing education 
options structured to take into account learners' r\eeds and ready to use 
technology to provide the programs. The document then supports the principle 
of lifelong learning and the broadening of access to education. 

The rationale for lifelong learning has been a long-term concern of Canadian 
educators. One of the first popular proponents of lifelong education was Faure 
(1972), who saw it as a principle that could reform education at all levels. He 
emphasized the democratization of education, the reduction of educational 
inequalities, and the provision of opportunities iv>> ielf-actualization in adult 
learners. In Europe, "life long education" has been synonymous with recurrent 
education and the integration of work and study in options such as distance 
education. Both these foci demand a reexamination of the liosed nature of the 
educational system. In accepting the principles of lifelong learning, higher 
education would have a basis from which to reassess its role. 

Universities must, then, consider the impact of lifelong learning on 
traditional university programs; they must consider the adoption of continuing 
professional education as a serious commitment; and they must consider the 
effect of new technologies on the educative process. If universities claim to be 
institutions where knowledge is shared and society enhanced, then they cannot 
afford to ignore trends accepted elsewhere in Canadian society. 
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Distance-Education Initiatives 

F'rom their earliest days, most Canadian universities were aware of the needs 
of the working student and offered evening, weekend, and summer clr4sses to 
help students complete their programs while working. In many instances, what 
began as a single night c!n:.s evolved into off-campu:. programs where most of the 
coursework for a degree could be obtained from a travelling professor at a site 
remote from campus. Some of the earliest users of technology for delivery to 
remote sites were Memorial (1969) and Waterloo (1968) Universities where 
television, video or audio tapes had been used to deliver instruction. In general, 
however, the use of technology was not a serious option, despite the success of the 
British Open University in attracting mature students at a time when the 
traditional university student population numbers had started to decline. 

FYom 1977, the federal government made new saielHte technology available 
for educational programming. Three provincial governments set up institutions 
based on the Open University model; Athabasca University, Alberta, Tele- 
Universite, Quebec; and the Open Learning Institute, British Columbia. Although 
their development has been watched with some interest by traditional 
universities, they have yet to be felt as major competiti>rs in the educational 
stakes. I'art of this nonchalance may be due to the fact that their students are 
neither visible nor entirely from one province. Further, they come from an age 
group more often as.sociated with continuing rather than traditional higher 
education (Smith, Daniel, and Snowden, 1984; Mugridge and Kaufman, 1986). 
Many institutions were involved in the 1973 Hermes satellite experiments and 
some continued their involvement with the Anik-B and Anik-C satellite 
experiments (Robertson, 1981 ). IVrhaps those most interested in the outcomes of 
the projects were not individual institutions but Uher provincial governments, 
which saw publi: education by satellite as a popular initiative. It would 
demonstrate provincial commitment to education of the working adult. 

In some ways, TVOntario, Saskmedia, and Knowledge Network, have done 
more to change public attitudes to learning in this last decade than anv other 
public agencies. Twenty-six iiistitutions are listed in the Canadian University 
Distance f-ducation Directory (1984), but the extent of their involvement is not 
generally reflective of their on-campus program offerings. Nor do their program 
formats reflect the variety of communication media available in Canada. 

hi almost every province at least one institution offered distance education. 
How did tliis happen? What factors were considered? VVhich opinion leaders 
persuaded colleagues to embark on brave new ventures with non-traditional 
learning patterns and new technology^ AsSheehan (1983, p. 77) suggests, we are 
unlikely to know the answer to this last question; universitv histories tend to 
describe far-sighted boards of governors who accept the recommendations of 
their gifted administrators without acrimony or recrimination, and where staff 
serenelv follow their leader's wisdom 
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Issues to be Considered 

Genuine invi)lvement in distance education means acceptance ot the 
principle that learners, regardless of their geographical location and personal or 
employment situations, have a right to a university education. The physical 
boundary of the campus, originally adapted to include off-campus teaching 
classrooms, would now include the homes of its students. No longer is place one 
of the criteria for the teaching-learning process. Those who consider 
teacher/student presence essential may net like this. 

The principle of entitlement to university education also changes the notion 
of time. Originally classes were "daytime only". Then uni\'ersity time extended 
into evenings and weekends. Time is no longer a significant variable, and this has 
implications for semesters or terms. Is our St»ptember-to-April year still 
appropriate? Because teaching is only one of the functions of a university, the 
traditional summer research furlough is likely to continue. The continuing 
impact of the part-time student and students' desire to complete programs as 
economically as possible have been factors in the growth of spring and summer 
courses at universities. Data from the University i^f Victoria indicate that most 
summer-sclnxil students traditionally registered in Education are now in the Arts 
faculty iHaughey, 1%5). At least 40 percent were employed part-time students 
who obtained enough - icdits during spring and summer to be classified <is full- 
time students. Another major implicatii^n of the principle is that the emphasis is 
now on the learner rather than c^n the program. Clark highlighted this issue 
when he pointed out that for faculty "the most demanding part of their 
environment is other academics in the same field" (p. 207) and that, in arguments 
between discipline-driven faculty and consumer-oriented sectors, the latter 
would be effectively blocked by an inward looking f.icultv. Krom a learner's 
perspective, the options for university study expand. Since, as indicatt»d earlier, 
distance-education students are not "visible", onlv the registering institution 
knows where the student lives and which is the closest traditional institution. 

The principle of entitlement also acci^rds adults the ri^ht of access to post^ 
secondary education. For many academics, the ijueslion is less one of rights than 
of quality. If more students are admitted, will not standards decrease^ This 
seems to reflect the ecom^mic principle that what is scarce is wiluable. The basis 
for this viewpoint may be the traditional admission and examination systems, 
where entrance reL|uiremenls and grading procedures are presently monitored. 
Any increase in tiaditionvil numbers might well make the svslem unwieldy. Some 
factors said in icaniin^^ it Living (1W3) to contribute tts universities' inability to 
address changing labour market and social conditions were "aging plants and 
facilities" and 'high pupil/teacher ratios in demand areas and also an 
overloading of space t^cjuipment and facilities" (p. 3.1). Where faculty consider 
themselves already heavily burdened with teat hing responsibilities, ihev will not 
consider expansiims of educational opportunities tliat invoK'e further teaching. 

The principle <jlso has implications for the present instructional system. As it 
is presently constituted, the teaching act is considered to be of priniarv 
importance in student learning. And when classes are large - the norm in most 
undergraduate pn)grams— professors have to depend on the lecture formal to 
carry out inslnictional intent. In distance education, one of the major issues [o be 
decided is the learning theory to be accepted by llu' administrativ e staff. Thai 
i^Pi9^"theorv will delern\ine the ti^rm of distance education to be adopted. A theorv 
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which stresses knmvledge as (academic) content and considers teaching to be the 
transmission of knowledge, may well adopt the "industrial" mixlel (Peters, 1971), 
where administrative energies are expended in designing and naintaining a 
publishing and delivery system. Such models tend to consider content as value- 
free and timeless, and these models stress a common format for all learning 
materials. The theory may on the other hand reflect general principles of adult 
learning (Brundr^ge and MacKeracher, 1980) in which the learning process itself 
has high priority. The process may be understood on an information-processing 
model that stresses specific sequential knowledge mastery, or on a model that 
emphasizes individual learning styles and demands a larger repertoire of learning 
options. 

The most common adininistrative model is that of the course development 
team. Learner-focused models frequently use a variety of delivery media. From 
the administrator's perspective, the course team model changes the role of the 
faculty member. As one in a team, especially where decision making is by 
consensus, the faculty member's expertise in content and instruction is open to 
criticism by other team members. Riley (1983) commented that in British Open 
University teams, where most members are from the same content department, 
the level of anxiety was highest when colleagues were required to react to one 
another's course materials. 

In the industrial model, the faculty member most often provides the content 
in a written form and educational designers (called transformers in Australia) 
rewrite the materials as necessary to ensure that basic principles of logic, 
coherence, and language levels are adhered to, and add objectives and learning 
tasks wliere appropriate. Regardless which model is chosen, both put new 
demands on faculty. Preparation of course materials is presently not considered 
separately from teaching in deciding on faculty workli/..us, but how is faculty 
workload to be nliocated if the person is developing course materials? Should 
delivery of a distance-education course be considered equivalent to teaching an 
on-campus course? It is generally recogni/ed that research publications carry 
most weight in faculty promotion derisions. Involvement in distance education 
may mean that for a time most of a faculty member's energies ire giveti to the 
production of course materials. Under what conditions would these be 
considered a publication and how much wi^ight should they be gis'en? The 
possible adoption of distance education also poses a series of administrative 
issues. Should it be the wi^rk of a sepamti* unit or should it be integrated into each 
facultv? For example, in manv Australian unis ersities, faculty members teach 
both on-campus classes and distance-education students. In other instile.tiims, 
facultv members join a separate unit of fixternal Studies when they teach in 
distance-education programs. In either casi', the question is which programs to 
fund for devi^lopment and how to maintain qualitv. Would the same units take 
on thi» tasks of advertising for '.tudents or marketing completed programs? What 
should be the role of the Fxtension office in distanci'-education activities? 

On the question of funding, besides any initial funding for new positions, 
would the present audio-\'isual and printing capabilities of the institution be able 
to meet an increase in demand for services, or should cajVital funding be sought 
for ni»w tH]UipnuMit? One frequeiitbv-product of a distanci»-education system has 
been the accelerated adoption of computer ti'chnology for both administration 
and printing. If new equipment is to he purchased, where will ii be housed, who 
O „ill maintain it, and how will access he regulated? Much ot a development 
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budget is absorbed by salaries for temporary personnel (e.g., sessional lecturers or 
research assistants), but dollars ^^re also expended on hardware items such as 
video and audio cassettes that arc essential for the development of one set of the 
materials. Depending on tlce institution, these budgets may also be required to 
cover labor co..ts and direct costs associated with the production of the audio- 
visual components. Recovery strategies for initial development costs should be 
considered. Delivery costs, most often the costs of printing, and mailing and 
instructor and tutor salaries are usually recovered from student fees. 

How "permanent" are the developed materials? From an economic 
perspective, delivery costs can be amortized over the "life" of the course and 
savings realised. A related question is the fee paid by the distance student. 
Should such students be required to pay more for the benefit of being able to 
study at home? Should such fees be allocated to the distance-education course 
unit or go directly into general revenues? Whether a centralized or decentralized 
unit is developed, there will still be need for extensive cooperation with other 
units on campus. Printing services and audio-visual services have alreadv been 
mentioned, but an increase in student numbers would also increase the workload 
of admission and registration services. 

The library is considered a major source of information for university 
students. While distance education puts extra pressure on holdings and 
circulation, it also expands use. Many institutions overcome this problem bv 
buying the copyright reproduction rights for student use of required materials. 
Hither system has fiscal and personnel implications. Further, counselling services 
would have io develop strategies for students who w^inted career and personal 
advice in the evenings. If tutors are used as instructional assistants or markers, 
policies for maximum numbers per student and salary schedules must be 
considered. At chief executive levels, strategies to reinforce acceptance of 
distance education, from public acknowledgement at senate meetings to 
provisions for tlexibility when present arrangements would constrain its 
development, have activelv to be pursued. 

Two other areas besides public support will also necessitate action: 
inter-institutional coordination and cooperation in program de\'elopment and 
delivery, and agreements with provincial ministries to ensure that course credit 
transfer procedures among institutions are streamlined. 

It seems likely that each province will have its own distinctive network of 
distance-education opportunities. F.conomics alone would encotirage institutions 
to develop linkages rather than replicate program offerings. To date, cooperation 
rather than competition has been the driving force. The extent of distance- 
education activities offered bv Canadian universities suggests that in most 
proN'inces educational opportunities are being provided to those unable to attend 
campus. 

For many others, courses are offered at a distance from campus but still bv an 
itinerant instructor. In sunu' cases, institutions demand that the total hours of 
instructor-student interaction equal that for a regular class on campus. Others 
have bypassed this bottleneck by arguing for a student workload equivalent to 
that for a on-campus class student. Weick's notion of an "octopoidal" institution 
and Lockheed's "pluralistic" univeisitv both suggest that manv views ot 
education can be sustained in one organization. 
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Holmberg (1986) refers to the variety of instructional strategies, from 
independent study contracts to computer-assisted instruction, increasingly 
available on campuses. In a discussion of the evolution of these strategies, Farrell 
and Haughey (1986) outlined a trend away from regular teacher-led classroom 
instruction, to the extension model of itinerant teachers in local facilities, to the 
useof computer assisted instruction and independent study models within 
traditional settings and the provision of these options for home study. Distance- 
education instructional strategies have many on-campus possibilities. Over time, 
the distinction between traditional and distance education may well blur, [n 
reviewing the state of distance education in the world today Holmberg (1986, 
p. 145) concluded: "It is difficult to imagine a future in which distance education 
will be lie trap/' In a country of Canada's si/e, climate and demography, the use 
of communications technologies and networks to provide further education 
would seem an obvious opportunity. 
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Introduction 

This paper t'xaminos [hv rolv of community colleges in Canada in the 
delivery of instructional priigrnm.s using distance-education technologies. This 
topic, liowever narrow, should be viewed within the context of the wider issue of 
accessibility, a dominant theme amimg community colleges. An introduction to 
the community-college cimcept It has developed in Canada requires a word 
about the historic and continuing commitment of colleges to provide expanded 
access to further educational opportunity foi a wide range of learners who, for a 
variety of reasons, have long been denied admission t(^ more conventional 
institutions. Obsta^ li»s faced by such learners are many; they may include one or 
more barriers of academic, geographic, financial, socio-cultural, or 
psychological nature. 

While the role of the colleges in distance education is the priniarv focus of 
this paper, it will also be stressed that distance education is just ime component 
within a broader notion of "open learning." This in turn leads to a more scx iallv 
comprehensive understanding of the issue of accessibility \o further education. 
Open learning will here be described as learner-centred, rather than 
institution-centred; designed to remove restrictiiins [o learning; and involving 
the use of a wide range of teaching/learning strategies (Lewis, The paper 

concludes with discussion of several issues important to the successful 
incorporation of distance education and open learning strategies and 
methodologies into the modus operandi of colleges. 

Community Colleges in Canada 

Thecievelopment of colleges and provincial college systen^s in Canada may 
besludied largely within an unprecedented period of educational expansion 
between l%()and 1^75. During this era all provincesand territories (with the 
arguable exclusion of Nova Scot ) created a particular model of a post-seiondarv 
non-universitv institution that was designed to meet the economic, socio-cultural, 
or political priorities *U the provincial governments of the time (Campbell, |M71; 
Dennison and Cuillagher, These institutions were given different titles in 

different regions; "conmumity colleges" (in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba. 
New Brunswick and Newfoundland); "college" or "institute" (in British 
Columbia and Prince Hdward Island); College d'linseignement deneral et 
lYofossicmel (in Quebec); and College of Applied Arts and Technology (in 
Ontario), 
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As those lilies varied, so did iho colleges' mandales, missions, ciirriciilar 
models, governing slrucliires, and relationships with their provincial ministries. 
These differences reflected the educational traditions and socio-economic climate 
of each particular region. Notwithstaiiding these variations, the literature of the 
period provides an important insight into several qualities or characteristics of all 
college models that together constitute the "common goals" of the community 
college idea (Berghofer and Vladicka, 1980; Soles, 1970; Davis, 1965; Royal 
Commission, 1963; Paris, 1974; Thompson, 1975). 

These common ideals included the cultivation of a broad educational 
curriculum in which academic, technical-vocational, adult upgrading, and 
community education would be integrated; a recognition of the critical role of the 
community or region in influencing institutional priorities; and an overriding 
commitment to the provision of expanded opportunity to a wide cross section of 
society. 

This last common theme was articulated in several ways, e.g., the concept of 
an "open admissions" policy; mission statements which incorporated the idea of 
"democratization of educational opportunity"; or in the form of college policies 
with respect to tuition fees, financial assistance, travel subsidies, satellite 
campuses, part-time study arrangements, and extensive counselling and student 
services; all designed to widen student accessibility to college programs. 

The question may well be asked whether, or to what extent, this commitment 
to accessibility by Canada's colleges has been tempered by financial and 
demographic realities as the colleges have matured. A recent study (Dennison 
and Levin, 1987) determined the current priority placed upon the long established 
goals of Canada's colleges by two critical constituencies — Chief Executive 
Officers, and personnel in the appropriate Ministry responsible for the colleges. 
The results from both groups, summarized in Table I, indicate that access remains 
a relatively high priority in most provinces. While occupational preparation 
continues to dominate the niandate ot colleges in Ontario, Manitoba, and New 
Brunswick, and while Quebec's commitment togeneral education remains 
unaltered, in many provinces access appears as a first priority and remains 
prominent in the list of major goals tor others. 

It is also worth noting thot, during the recent National Forum on 
Post-Secondary HdiiCtition in Saskatoon (1987), accessibility to further education 
was designated as one of three major themes. There was general acceptance that 
colleges had a primary responsibility in this regard. The delegates nevertheless 
thought that while the "mainstream" Canadian could gain admissic)n to 
educational institutions reltitivelv easilv, serious obstacles remained tor groups 
such as native people, older men and women, part-lime learners, and those in 
isolated rural conmiunilies. In spite of some notable efforts in recent vears, 
universities and technical institutes are limited hv both location and tradition m 
their capacitv to accommodate such groups. In manv regions c^f C anada the 
communitv college provides the cmly real access for the educationally 
disadvantaged. 
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Accessibility and Distance Education 

Despite* o\ the rhcti^ric and the idealism ex|.v'*sscd bv Canada's cimimunilv 
colleges upim the importance of accessibility, ivalilv tails tar short of the ideal. 

I he primary problem is that colleges are, by ai\d large, conventional 
educational institutions. With certain excep{i'ons, mainlv in Saskalvhovvan, 
colleges quickly sought capital facilities, hired teachiir^ staffs with amventional 
instructional experience from universities, scheol sv^ terns, business, and 
industry, and vocational institutes, and oitered courses that involve teachers and 
students in face- (o-tace situations, albeit otten in ever.ings and weekends. These 
practices were adopted uncritically lor two main reasi»ns. Communities 
demanded educational structures that coinci.ied with their experience, and the 
institutions themselves siuight credibilitv a* »d acceptance bv universities and a 
private sector that placed high value upop education as practised in a 
eon\'enlional model that reminded them of their own expi'rience. The r^- nil was 
the creation of colleges. While generally traditional, also ad;>p?ei! n^;^^ elativelv 
innovative policies and they practise open admission; the ai ceplanu' ot part-time 
and mature students as tvpical, rather than exceptions; the establishment ot a 
^ -r number of "store front" learning eentres in addition to the main canipus; the 
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provision of self-paced computer assisted learning; the employment of part-time 
instructors with special skills from the wider community; the instructional 
arrangements that involve private sector facilities as cooperative enterprises; and 
the year-round operations. All of these practices were designed to increase 
accessibility. 

However, it was not long before a number of critical assessments of the 
essential conventionality of college programs emerged, Forsythe (1983) and 
Crawford (1983) both referred, in different ways, to the need of colleges to extend 
their efforts beyond the traditional instructional arrangements and allow learners 
to become involved in college programs in ways that are more conducive to the 
formers' lifestyles and opportunities. 

Among the most constructive and analytical critics of the conventional 
community college is Dennis Wing, the President of British Columbia's North 
Island College, North Island College, serving a region where the population is 
widely dispersed into a number of communities of various sizes, has developed a 
relatively unique approach to the delivery of programs. Students are offered a 
range of learning opportunities designed to allow for participation under 
conditions best suited to the individual. Wing's criticisms extend to the heart of 
the community college idea in that, in his view: 

collegtvs hnvo crtMit'd a "box" in which they are confined and hence unnble to make 
thL'ir programs ruaily nccessibk' to n broad cross section of their communities. The 
"box" is formed by the physical boundaries of their buildings, fettered by the clauses 
ol their faculty agreement, restricted by the months of the calendar and hours of the 
day and often inhibited by the credits of the University (Wing, l'J83). 

Wing insists that, had the community colleges remained truc^ to their 
mandate of genuine increased accessibility, the pressure for "distance education" 
as a province-wide priority would not have arisen. What he sees is the need for 
colleges to reaffirm their missions in a way that will return the focus to the 
learners and the reality of their personal circumstances, often restricted by work 
and family responsibilities. Further, there needs to be a recognition '.hat the 
college must make programs and courses available in ways in which the barriers 
of time and distance are removed and that effective i /ation of a wide range of 
new technologies will increase the learning opportunities of those unable, or 
unwiliinj^, to fit the instructional schedules of the traditional college. 

Of even greater significance, however, is another theme adopted by Wing in 
which he addressed the "myth" called distance education. In Wing's view, the 
assumption that a dichotomy exists between face-to-face learning and distance 
education is clearly false. Colleges that develop distance-education programs as 
alternatives to regular classrcmm instruction are simply reflecting the myth. Wing 
insists that learning opportunities must be seen as points on a continuum between 
independent learner activity in the home, on one hand, and conventional 
college-based instruction, on the other. This approach guides North Island 
(A)llege: "In providing learning opportunities any set of the variables of time, 
place, course, student, technology used, can describe a locus on this continuum" 
and "The tact is that any particular individual learner may be actively learning at 
any Ukus on the continuum" (Wing, 1983). 
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If the Wing prescription were put into operation, the community college 
would provide a wide range of learning opportunities so that students might 
chcK}se the combination that best fits their own schedules. In addition to courses 
"in print" through the mail, colleges would also provide a range of interactive 
communication methodologies (computer conferencing and telewriting, audio 
teleconferencing, video discs and tapes), together with regional tutorials, portable 
college instructional units; they would also provide for optional gatherings of 
learners in isolated regions. 

The broad combination of human directed and technology based instruction 
may be described as constituting a system of "open learning" in which the more 
traditional concept of "distance education" is just one component. Open learning 
would provide a new and wider dimension to accessibility and add significantly 
to the role of the community college in this regard. 

The final section of this paper presents a number of observations upon those 
issues that individual community colleges must consider carefully if they are to 
commit themselves to improved accessibility. 

Problems and Issues 

There is little doubt that the critical observations of Dennis Wing present a 
challenge to the community college as it has developed in most regions of 
Canada. If colleges are to undertake the challenge of broad accessibility, 
however, they will have to come to grips with a number of important issues. 
These are precisely the kinds of problems that North Island College has had to 
solve in delivering its programs to its community. 

One of the greatest problems for colleges has been their inability to respond 
to all of the wide ranging expectations of so many groups in their communities. 
Having promoted the idea that, unlike more traditional institutions, they would 
be client centered, responsive educational organizations, colleges soon found 
themselves unable to meet overall demands. In fact, in recent years financial 
pressures have given rise to a theme, which is certainly not new, i,e,, that the 
measure of quality is not how many things an institution does, but how well it 
does the things it claims to do. As a result, colleges have begun to mandate more 
stringent priorities into their planning activities. This dilemma is exacerbated for 
colleges in some provinces where credibility with universities is essential to 
ensure the continuing viability of their academic -transfer programs. The 
flexibility needed to expand program delivery in these colleges is sometimes 
hampered by established protocol. 

To place an emphasis on open learning to the extent that Wing proposes 
would inevitably lead to a reduction of conventional instructional services, unless 
increased funding was n\ade available. The character of the student pt^pulation 
could conceivably devek)p in similar fashion to that at iNorth Island College, 
where the participatk)n of full-time college-age students is somewhat smaller 
than in most other colleges. The fact remains that many students in rural areas 
seek the experience of "college life", with its attendant social and athletic 
activities, made available through use of conventional college f. '^ilities. Whether 
ir not a college can realistically serve these students equally well, while 
attempting to accommodate the very legitimate expectations of those who seek a 
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college experience through distance-education methods, is a matter of resource 
allocation. 

A second major concern is the matter of the quality of the teaching-learning 
process. Although there has been much debate (Jevons, 1984), there is a paucity of 
systematic research into the evaluation of distance-education methodology as 
compared to conventional instruction with respect to student learning in its 
w^idest interpretation. This is not to argue that high quality education is not 
possible under a variety of instructional formats, but careful evaluation is much 
needed, Withdraw^al rates, for example, have been a concern, particularly when 
"correspondence methods" are practised in the absence of supportive interactive 
methodologies such as teleconferencing. 

There are a number of real but less critical problems that colleges must face if 
they are to embark upon open learning, as defined in this essay. The need to 
reorient largely traditional personnel towards the challenges posed by distance- 
learning technology is a vital consideration, Anotl>.»r issue revolves around the 
production of programs for distance delivery. Colleges with relatively small 
enrollment in such programs would face the "economics of scale" problem if they 
were to attempt to produce their own courses. Clearly, purchasing of established 
programs would be called for, but the content relevancy of the latter must be 
carefully gauged. 

In a recent paper Garri.son (1987) draws attention to the complexity of the 
communication process, if distance education is to be effective. The competence 
of the "facilitator" is an essential variable in the learning process, and such 
competence entails an understanding of the role of technology and the process of 
adult learning. If colleges are to become engaged in distance-learning^ techniques 
they must do so with the full realization that the mere delivery of courses with 
provision for student communication is not in itself enough to ensure effective 
learning. 

Final Comment 

If community colleges are to honour their stated commitment to the 
provision of access to all pi)tential learners in their communities, continuation of 
conventional time based face-to-face instructional practices fall far short of 
meeting that commitment. F-ducation must be made accessible more under the 
learners' conditions than the institutions'. 

Although not discussed in this paper, it is likely that two factors will drive 
colleges towards the delivery of mori» accessible programs. The first is the 
development of advanced technology to facilitate the process; the second is the 
changing character of learners and their needs: older, part-time, and with less 
flexible options for study. Social barriers to further education are factors that can 
no longer be tolerated. 

Given the foregoing, the concerns summarized below are not intended to 
undermine the legitimacy of the argument. These questions are raised for further 
con.sideration by those seeking changes in the ways in which colleges set their 
priorities. 

F'or bett(Tor worse, most community colleges in Canada are captives of their 
historical manda tes and the conditions of their establishment. They have offered 
O jvative programs to clienteles different from those in other post-secondary 
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institutions. They have established a combination of conventional and innovative 
policies for instructional delivery and; in doing so, have created a certain 
credibility with industry, other institutions, and society at large. Faced with the 
challenge of open learning and its attendent technological adaptations, colleges 
must carefully consider if, and to what extent, open learning can be effectively 
integrated into their mandates without diminishing their commitment to 
conventional programs and the expectations of their traditional clients. 

The most promising scenario might well be greater and even more creative 
exploration of the consortium approach, whereby institutions ccx^rdinate their 
resources and program specialities to bring maximum educational opportunities 
to students at minimal expense to each institution. But with some documented 
exceptions (Konrad, 1982), effective ccwperation and sharing of resources has been 
difficult for institutions that have carved out individual regional mandates and, 
in some provinces, been funded for attracting more students under their own 
particular folds. If coordination is to work well, financial and other incentives 
from funding agencies must be present. It is important to note, parenthetically, 
that some funding fomulae used in Canada provide little encouragement tt) 
innovative program delivery. 

Canada's community colleges must not be excluded from the "distance 
education" revolution. Indeed, they should be major players. There are 
obstacles, both real and imagined, but solutions can be found through those 
qualities that have long sustained the colleges; imagination and experimentation. 
The challenges to full accessibility must be met. 
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Adult education is a "growth industry/' and that growth presents a dilumma 
for educators, especially distance educators. The problem is how to be sensibly 
and thoroughly responsive to adult students. A useful starting point is to 
construct a student profile, and then design learning materials to fit the needs, 
interests, and abilities of the students. To illustrate the point, we here presertt 
highlights of a study designed to build a profile, along with an analysis of its 
value to distance educators. 

The Adult Learner: A Growing Majority 

The growing number of adults returning to tull- and part-time study presents 
an unique challenge to educators, because they are significantly different from 
more youthful luarners (Rauch, 1981 ). They participate in learning activities for 
particular reasons (Cross, 1983), and they differ from youths in their interests, 
learning styles, and learning needs (Dixon, 1985; Kidd, 1973), 

The impact of adult participation has been felt at all levels of Canadian 
education. In 1935, that participation was notably at the university level and 
involved nine Canadian universities that offered continuing education services 
(Kidd, 1956). Following World War II, part-time adult students began to enrol 
more frequently in secondary level night school programs, and in publicly funded 
distance-education courses. The flexibility in time and place of distance 
education appealed to many adults. In Ontario, over l^Yh of the 2,560 students 
enrolled in torresp{indence courses in 1956 were adults (Department of 
Kducatif ^n, 1957). The 196()s and 197()s witnessed the expansion of the 
community-college system in all ten provinces, an expansion that broadened the 
base of participation in higher education and offered access to training not 
previously available to adults. 

The growth in numbers of adults pursuing education continues to expand. 
Presently, over forty Canadian universities (Brooke and Morris, 1987), and more 
than 120 public community colleges, participate in one or more aspects of 
continuing education. At the secondary school level, adults flock in great 
numbers to not imly distance-education courses (Table \ ), but also full-time 
school attendance. 
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Table 1: Enrolments; Provincial Distnnct' Education Services 1986-87 



Total 

Enrolments 



Secondary Elementary Adult 
I'.nrolments Enrolments Enrolments 



B.C. 

Alta. 

Sask. 

Man. 

Ont. 

P.Q. 

N.B. 

N.S. 



18,.13() 
38,3.50 
7,400 
8,9.50 
90,000 
33,000 



850 
2,400 



16,930 
38,000 
7,400 
8,750 
89,752 
33,000 



850 
2,360 



1,400 



350 
0 

200 
248 
0 
0 
40 



2,451 
21,093 
3,034 
1,750 
73,000 
32,670 
638 
600 



Totals 



199,280 



197,042 



2,238 



135,236 



Source: Jones, CI. (1987). Proviiicinl Distuncc I'.tiuailion Sumy, 198b-l987. Toronto: 
Independent Learning Centre, Ministry of Education. 

The recent creation of secondary schools tor adults only shows that the 
impact of adult learners at a time of declining secondary enrolment is forcing 
organizational changes, as do new course development and the exploration of 
various modes of delivery (cooperative education, adult learning centres with day 
care facihties, distance education). 

Distance education is gaining in popularity and acceptance as a delivery 
mode for secondary school credits. Of approximately 200,000 Canadian students 
participating in secondary school distance education in 1986-87, nearly 1.35,000 
(687< ) were adults (Table 1 ). 

Current growth aside, the importance of the adult learner assumes long-term 
significance when viewed in the context of current demographic projections. 
Statistics Canada (1985) projects that the middle-aged gro'.ip of Canadians (40-65) 
will experience the greatest increase of any age group throughout the 1990s to 
2006, and, in general, the growth rates of the provinces will follow the trend 
projected for the Canadian population as a whole. Corroborating the federal 
forecast is Ontario's population projection for 19H6-20()(< (Ontario Ministry of 
Treasury and Tcononiics, 1987). The message to educators is clear: continuing 
education at the secondary and post-secondary h-vels is a growth industry. The 
educator's challenge is to redesign and restructure programs and services to 
accommodate the adult learner, especially for illiterates. 

Both secondarv and post-secondarv institutions hav < gradually niinlified (or 
are niodifving) programs and services to accommodate auults by establishing 
continuing education and other programs for lifelong learning, 
Distance-education is part of the accommodation (Mugridge and Kaufman, U.'H6) 
The burgeoning number of adults soeking formal education in the 1970s and 
19W)s parallels the development and evolution of distance education institutions 
such as Athabasca University, Teleuniversite, the Open Learning Institute (now 
Agency), and the publicly funded provincial servii es at the )ndary school 
level (McKinnon, 1986). Whether in face-to-face or disianccc.-i Jucation modes of 
^ -livery, educators must adapt to a growing, and increasingly important client 
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group— the adult ItMrner — and to the concept of lifrlong learning. 

One such distance-education institution, the Ontario Ministry of Education's 
Independent Learning Centre (ILC) responds directly to adult loarners at the 
secondary school level. A recent ILC study (Jones, 1988); of a unique group of 
learners invites careful scrutiny. 

Background 

ILC is one of the largest distance-education services in Canada. From a 
modest beginning in 1926, when four teachers served 200 elementary schwl 
children, ILC nou^ employs nearly 750 part time teachers to tutor over 90,000 
students enrolled in 223 elementary, secondary and adult basic-education courses 
in English and French. In addition, a staff of 99 work at ILC's office in Toronto 
developing courses and providing; educational services and information to 
teachers, students, and the public. During ILC's first 25 years, children under age 
16 made up the majority of students; however, since the mid 1950s the majority 
have been adults. Currently, 827f areacults. 

Not surprisingly, ILC's student body is disparate. It is noi uncommon to find 
a 50-year age span in a group of students in the same ctiurse. How can a relevant 
and meaningful learning experience be provided for each participant? In the 
classr(X)m, the instructor has the advantage of face-to-face interaction with the 
students to match resources with learning needs, interests, and abilities. In 
distance education, being responsive to the learner requires different strategies. 
A useful starting point is to build a student profile, and then design learning 
materials to fit the profile. 

Methodology 

ILC offers courses at three levels t)f difficulty: basit , general, and advanced. 
Advanced courses lead to community ct)llegeand univcTsity; general courses 
lead to community college; and basic courses develop personal and practical 
skills for the world of work. The study was designed to focus on students in basic 
level courses. 

A sample of 742 students was compiled from a population of 3,779 students 
enrolled in five basic level courses. The sample was developed bv systematically 
taking every fifth student listed on a computer print-out for each course. In other 
words 20'^f of the students in each ct)urse made up the sample population. The 
courses, the number of students enn)lled in each ct)urse, and the sample si/e ft)r 
each are shown in Table 2. The sample is representative of the total population in 
the five courses. 
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Table 2. Sample Size and Source 



Course 
Grade 9 Math 
Grade ^) English 
Grade 10 English 
Grade 10 Math 
Grade 10 Geography 



Total Students Sample Drawn 



1,267 249 

1,187 233 

654 129 

565 111 

106 20 



Tolal 



3,779 



742 



A 21 -item questionnaire, designed by two educators and two editors, and 
field-tested with 17 students was mailed to the sample population {n=742). 
Information sought about each student included personal and demographic data, 
as well as information about interests, education, employment, leisure activities, 
electronic equipment owned, and reasons for enrolling with ILC. 

Findings 

Of the 742 questionnaires mailed, 379 (51 7f) were returned. Considering the 
low literacy rate, on average, of the sample group, the return rate can be 
considered satisfactory. 

The profile generated from the data show that the majc^rity of the students 
taking Grades 9 and 10 basic level courses are women and range in age from 26 to 
40. They are Canadian born and educated, but only up to Grade 9. Their first 
language is English. Tluy are parents, employed outside the home; when nt 
home, they watch TV avidly. Their activities outside the home are limited and 
Ihev prefer to spend time with their families and to do handicrafts or hobbies. 
Country music is their musical preference, with rock-and-roll a close second. 
Thev live in an urban rather than a rural environment, and they rate movies and 
news programs as their TV viewing choice. While not strong readers, on average, 
the majority of the respondents indicated the newspaper as their favourite 
rending material. Watching sports rather than participating in sports ranked high 
as a leisure activity. Eor hobbies, the majority indicated interests in handicrafts 
such as sewing, copper-tooling, and string art. (Only 15'i rated n ading as a 
favourite activity.) In response to the question about ownership of electronic 
equipment, a high number (84^ ? ) owned cassette tapr players and 48'^; had video 
cassette recorders. The most common reasons for enrolling in an ILC course were 
to earn a diploma and to improve literacy skills. 

Discussion 

Armed with a profile, course authors and designers have specific 
characteristics from which to work. Without the profile, authors and designers 
risk irrelevance or boredom. A high dropout rate is one predictable outcom.e it 
the materials do not, in some way, match the needs, abilities, and interests of the 
students involve' L 
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ILCs student profile offers specific signposts to course developers. First, the 
majority of students surveyed are adults. Therefore, learning materials must use 
examples, situations, and case studies with an adult rather than an adolescent 
focus. Without the profile, a reasonable assumption would be that the majority of 
students in the Grade 9 and 10 program were adolescents, and the course would 
be designed accordingly. Second, since 70% of the students are women, course 
material should be balanced to include, where appropriate, women authors, 
women's accomplishments, and topics that appeal to females as well as to males. 
Without the profile, the significance of the large number of women in the courses 
would not be recognized. 

Next, the majority of students are employed and have children. Family 
demands likely mean that little time is available for uninterrupted study. Many 
may have very limited study time in total. Material should thus be designed in 
manageable chunks. Six or seven 15- to 20-minute tasks— as opposed to one task 
requiring two hours— would fit well. Without the profile, a reasonable estimation 
of study time would be difficult, F\)urth, reading skills and interest in reading are 
not strong. Learning materials need visual and audio compi^nents to supplement 
or indeed to replace textual material. Since most of the students indicated 
possession of a audiocassette player, a skilful integration of printed lessons and 
audiocassettes appears to be an effective media mix for this group, (It would be 
helpful to monitor VCR access or ownership; almost 50*^;? owned VCRs and 
claimed to be avid TV watchers; as the percentage of VCRs increases, it becomes 
feasible to mix print, audio, and video in future course development,) Fifth, 
student objectives are set on practical goals: a high schcxil diploma, improved 
literacy skills, or a better job. The goals exclude higher education, 

ILC's student profile provides course developers with a design focus, a target 
group with specific interests and abilities. The high front-end costs associated 
with developing distance-education materials means the client group must be 
clearly delineated. One effective way to define the client group is through the 
creation of a detailed student profile. In the long run, it is worth the time and 
costs involved. Other sources of information that could be used to support a 
student profile built from a questionnaire include application forms, counselling 
records, and the placement or diagnostic tests used in some courses. 

To be responsive to adults means to know who they are and why thev 
participate; to recogni/e how they differ from adolescents; and then, to provide 
them with learning activities that build on their experiences and allow for 
self-directedness. With under-educated adults, handicapped by limited literacy 
skills, a student profile is a useful starting point in the process of responding to 
the needs of the adult student. 
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Cnnadian proprietary schcK)ls in 1986 enrolled some 187,000 students in 
various basic education, business, and technical trades courses (Statistics 
Canada, 1988), Of these enrollnients, 36,000 were served through homestudy 
courses. Numbers of this magnitude clearly indicate the significant role nlayed by 
the private sector in expanding educational opportunities at the postsecondary 
level. Yet the importance of the private sector has not been recognized in most 
discussions of postsecondary educational policy— including issues of accessibility 
(e.g., Fortin, 1987). Nor does there exist a body of research to inform these 
discussions: few studies, if any, have examined the industry (Ferguson and 
Paulet,1983; Hope, 1986), 

This situation will likely change, given current government policies towards 
greater involvement of private enterprise in educational matters, especially job 
training. The recent Provincial Premiers' Conference illustrates this heightened 
priority: "A need exists to develop greater private sector involvement in 
addressing questions of equity and access in education and training , , , and in 
increasing employment opportunities from entry through up-grading and 
promotion" (29th Annual Premiers' Conference, August,1988). Arguments for 
improved accessibility have always been countered by expressions of concern 
wilh declining instructional quality—a debate that has intensified in recent years 
as a result of fiscal restraint programs impjsed by many provincial governments. 
The elements of this debate have been characterized by Skolnik (1984) as the 
access- funding- -i]uality "triangle". In this context, many see distance 
education as a cost-effective way to overcome barriers to access, assuming that 
the quality of instructional materials and student suppiirt is adequate. 

The purpose of this paper is to present some initial findings from a study of 
program quaiity in private-sector correspondence schwis. More specifically, the 
paper describes the organizational arrangements of government and industry 
towards reguLition and accreditation. Before doing so, however, we briefly 
examine the structure of i\w private educational sector and some of the operating 
principles that govern it; we then give a profile of student characteristics. 




The Private Education Industry 

A descriplitm of the various correspondence schiKils operating in Canada as 
well as a listmgof their course offerings was provided by Hope (1986). The 
following additions to that work draw on data gathered from Statistics Canada 
(1988), personal correspondence with the provincial ministries respiinsible for 
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jx)stsecondary education and job training; and from a survt7 of selected 
correspondence schools (Sweet and Slade, 1988). 

1« The Structure of the Industry 

The proprietary education industry in Canada comprises a number of 
institutional types. Based on the 1986 Statistics Canada survey (Statistics Canada, 
1988), the data displayed in Table 1 outline the various organizational 
arrangements. 

Table 1 . The Private Sector, 



Institutional Type 


Frequency 


I't-rconl 


Private Training Instutions 


676 


78 


Private Business Firm 


80 


9 


CorresjX)ndence Schools 


49 


6 


Volunteer Organization or 






Social Service Agency 


17 


2 


Consulting Firm 


11 


1 


Union 


10 


1 


Professional Association 


6 


1 


Other (e.g. seminar) 


18 


2 



Sou''ce: Statistics Canada (1988). 
Firms not primarily involved in providing training 

Correspondence schools accounted for six percent of the total number of 
institutions offering courses outside the publicly funded postsecondary system. 
While relatively few in number, the forty-nine correspondence schools operating 
in 1986 were able to offer 618 courses. Hope (1986) has described the range of 
content represented in these offerings. Table 2 describes enrollment patterns 
across correspondence courses organized according to the Statistics Canada Major 
Field of Study Code Classification Structure. 

The apparent popularity of courses in the business and technical-trades areas 
shows clearly the orientation of the proprietary schools toward skill and 
job-related training demands. Of course, not all courses are tailored to the job 
market. Courses that appeal to the "leisure learner" and the hobbyist are 
identifiable. Inclusion of what can be termed continuing professional education 
courses also indicates the considerable scope of available offering^^ 
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Table 2, Courses and Enrollments 



Major F ie lds of Study 



Registrations 



Education, Recreation & 
Counselling Services 
Fine & Applied Art . 

Humanities, Social Science 
and Related Fields 

Commerce, Mrinagcment & 
Business Administration 

Agricultural & Biological 
Sciences Technologies 

Engineering & Applied Sciences 
Technologies & Trades 
Health Profession, Science 
and Technologies 



24,536 



1,698 
2,576 



6,081 



533 



705 



92 



Total 



36,221 



Source: Statistics Canada (1988) 

2. Operating Principles of the Industry 

The most obvious administrative feature of tho proprietary school system is 
the necessity to make a profit. This results in the industry holding to a number of 
policies, practices, and viewpoints that differ from their publicly-funded 
count' -parts, at least from the academic aspect of the post-secondary system. 
These resemble the "cultural differences" that exist between faculty of university 
departments and their colleagues in continuing education divisions who are 
ret|Uired to run financially self-supporting programs (Blaney, 1986). A sampling 
of the educatif 'H il enterprise from an entrepreneurial perspective gives a sense of 
the constraints u.ir1»'r which proprietary institutions, especially correspondence 
school , must opera .. 

1. pr.'^rity isgivei' i- part-time students; 

2. cun icuiar relevaijcc and quality are paramount; 

3. thti : is a market rather than disciplinary orientation; 

4. preu quisites are seen as barriers to participation. 
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Contrasts in the operating environments of profit and non-profit institutions 
produce further differences in their organizational arrangements. Some of the 
more salient differences in distance education include: 

1. course cost; 

2. course length or duration; 

3. specialization; 

4. flexible entry. 

Private-sector courses involve considerable direct costs to students. Charg'?s 
per course vary considerably depending on whether a student might aspire to be 
an office worker ($350), an office manager/secretary ($2,500) or an electronic 
engineering technologist ($13,000). 

In general, distance-education programs strive to make the instructional pace 
of their programs flexible as pi)ssible. Those tied to traditional university or 
college accreditation requirements, however, tend to assitme the shape of the 
"parent" program. With the same instructional units as campus-based courses, 
the distance design forces students into a similar pattern of study, usually defined 
by the term or vSemester. In contrast, proprietary institutions tend to be sensitive 
to market forces — both to the job market and to their potential student clientele, 
who typically wish to acquire job entry or advancement skills as quickly as 
possible. The majority of correspondence courses then are likely to be very skill- 
or labour-market oriented programs, relatively free of non-essential material, and 
of relatively short duration. For the most part, they aim to train rather than 
educate. 

While the instructional nature of private sector programming is very 
attractive to students seeking focus and relevance in their learning, there may be 
an additional reason for purchasing a correspondence course. Many students 
enrolled in proprietary schcK)l programs harbour unhappy memories of their 
public schcK)l experience and find the businesslike approach of their new 
institution a pleasant contrast (Wilms, 1 W6). 

3. Student Characteristics 

in fact, we know very little about the students enrolled in correspondence 
courses. The schools keep minimal records on student characteristics and the data 
available from Provincial Ministries are only now being updated and organized in 
a systematic and accessible manner. What we were able to learn about the 
background of students frcnii our recent survey of selected correspondence 
schools (Sweet and Slade, 1 W8) is presented in Table 3. Data fn>ni four of the 
seven institutions surveyed are presented. These four representative institutions 
have the largest enrollments and the widest range of courses (Hope, 1^86). 
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Table 3. Student Characteristics 



Institution 

(Enrollment) 


(AveraRo) 


Gender 
(Female) 


Employed 


Granton 


34 


1,670 


2,622 


(3,276) 








ICSCnnnditin 


29,5 


7,708 


14,131 


(17,129) 








McGraw-Hill 


30 


106 


1,122 


(1,320) 








Humo' 


32.5 


12,000 


3«,«0() 


(6(),()()()) 









*Dattifor 1987 year 

* Hume enrollments not included in Statistics Canada Survey data (1988) 

Although sufficient to give only an indication of student background 
characUTistics, the information contained in Table 3 nevertheless suggests the 
non-trad itional, adult learner. Most are older than the typical college student and 
hold job responsibilities. In these respects they resemble the mature, part -time 
student found in evening classes at colleges. Their agendas for learning are 
suggested by the institutional enrollment pattern and, to a degree, by the 
proportion of female enrollments. Clranton and ICS have a wide range of courses 
and consequently attract a mixed enrollment, roughly representative of the 
general population of adult learners. McGraw-Hill deals in electronics courses 
with, apparently, little appeal for the majority of female learners. Hume is a 
special case: its remarkable enrollment does not result from a program of 
unusually broad appeal, but rather from a very specialized course package 
designed to improve the student's skills in personal finance and investment. Its 
students are almost exclusively male, professional (or reasonably well-to-do), 
with the specific learning goal of improved money management 

It IS possible to shape onlv the thinnest outline of a student profile from the 
available data. Nevertheless, it is apparent that the private-sector correspondence 
schools serve the diverse learning needs of a substantial number of Canadians. 
How well this student market is serveil and how it may better be served is the 
concern of the industry itself. I low students, as consumers of a product, are 
protected is the concern of the provincial governments. 



Issues of Governance 

Distance educatitui \v the private postsecondary education sector is 
regulated, managed, or influenced by a variety of agencies, some external to the 
industry ami others developed w ithin the industry itself. The obvious external 
agents are the provincial govern'uents that regulate through legislatiiui and an 
annual monitoring procedui:\ ^'ith the primary purpose ot holding the 
proprietarv schools to minimal standards of program qualitv- Internal inlluence 
Q is exerted bv the different trade associations that the industry has established on 
ERIC l-^^^'^ provincial and national levels. Here, the purpose is not so much to set 
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minimal standards of program quality as to promote higher standards of 
educational and training excellence. 

It should perhaps be stressed that the agencies, external and internal, whose 
task it is to set and promote standards, must be viewed more as f>otential 
influences than real influences. In some provinces monitoring is not an annual 
undertaking, and certainly membership in provincial and national trade 
associations, or with any national accreditation agency, does not embrace the 
entire industry. 

The individual or "in-house" attempts of companies to ensure the quality of 
their course production and student support systems are not dealt with in this 
paper; nor are the effects of market forces considered, although clearly such 
effects are decisive. In fact, given the primacy of profit, a proprietary school's 
success is quite literally dependent on the reactions of its students and potential 
students. In this sense, the market operates as the final arbiter of program quality 
and relevance, 

!♦ Provincial Governances 

Canadian institutions in the private sector of fenng distance-education 
courses do so in the tradition of correspondence courses and under legislation 
that in earlier times served to regulate apprentice programs and urban vocational 
programs such as barberin^; and beautician training courses. The names of 
current provincial legislation, such as the British Columbia Apprenticeship Act, 
and the Trade Schcx)l Regulation Act (Nova Scotia), reflect this, although most 
legislation is now more in keeping with a description of the industry styled 
around descriptors such as Private Vocational Schtxils Act (Ontario). Since 
education is a provincial responsibility, all provinces have such legislation. Any 
institution providing courses in a particular province is obliged to be registered in 
that province. Often vocational skills are defined by referring to the occupations 
included in the Alphabetical Index of Occupational Titles in the Canadian 
Classification and Dictionary of Occupations in order to determine what types of 
vocational training are to be covered by the Acts. At other times it is spelled out 
that any course offered for fee is to be covered by the Act. liach province has 
appointed a Minister, Commissioner, Director, or Superintendent charged with 
exercising the mandate of the Act. One can find such a charge described: "To 
ensure that training is provided of high quality providing an individual 
skills and knowledge required to obtain gainful employment." This again shows 
the legislation's main intent of ensuring that the private postsecondary 
institutions provide quality in programming and suitable job training. 

An examination of the provincial acts immediately shows the ad hoc 
character of the legislation. The private postsecondary educational sector, driven 
by free enterprise and entrepreneurship, has been said to show the same 
characteristic s as any business endea\our: "It provides the best and worst of any 
product or service" (Hope, 1^H6, p. 204). Consequently, much of tho legislation is 
a patchwork of attempts to protect consumers, and although consumer rights and 
accountability are nol specifically mentioned in the provincial acts and 
regulations governing the private postsecondary education, clearly these are 
intended. 
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Regulations within the vnrioiis provincial Acts governing the private 
postsecondnry industry contain a wide array of sections: pre-licensing 
requirements, government fee structures; the approval of instructors, bonding 
requirements, advertising constraints, .ichcK^l management, sale of courses, 
cancellation agreements, stipulati»)ns concerning diplomas and certificates, and 
the business performance of agents :;ellim^ the courses. 

A detailed analysis of provincial gc^vei ^ment variations in the treatment of 
these issues has been undertaken (Slade and Sweet, 1988), and so:ne sections can 
be excerpted from that analysis to show the breadth and depth of government 
concern (Figure 1 ). The Pre-licensing Requirements, Advertising and Course 
Cancellation issues were chosen for discussion because they pertain most directly 
to the operation of distance-education institutions. 

1.1 Pre-Iicensing Requirements 

Before licensing a private institution, a pjo vince needs certain information. 
What courses are to be given? Why does the institution feel there is a ntvd for 
such a course? The syllabus is examined, sometimes m great detail with a 
scrutiny oi individual lessons. Some provinces ask for uMtside peer evaluation of 
the pnigram. Teaching staff is of great concern to most minisuy offices and one 
can find quite finite teacher qualification categories built around academic, 
technical, and experiential evidence. Sometimes character references — for 
teachers and owner/operators — are requested. Agents must be registered at the 
same time, although fewer provinces require sales agents to be endorsed by 
character reterees. 

Legislation governing private postsecondary education appears to have tH?en 
initiated on an ad hoc bosis essentially to resolve faults that have evolved in the 
development of the industrv. Course contracts with students, advertising 
material, and the proposed dipliMiia to be issued ufX)n successful completion of a 
course are scrutinized. C'ontracts often have to meet certain stipulations and are 
vetted to ensure that they fall within the intent of the particular Act. Advertising 
copy, to be described more fully below, comes in for close attention to ensure 
reasonable and, within the definitions of the Act, legal communication. Similarly, 
a feu provinces (Ontario, Newfoundland, Quebec) demand a pro forma fiscal 
account for the projected course under scrutiny. Bonding has to be registered in 
the name ol the minister to cover fiscal eventualities. Bonding requirements have 
risen quite dramatically in recent times. Liabilities from failed businesses can 
produce startling sums R.-.ther than have all institutions in a province secure a 
bond equal to the highest figure projected, a minister may match the amount of 
the bond with the institution's enmllment (B.C.). The big in.stitutions have large 
bonds; sn^all institutions, lesser bonds. 
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Figure 1 Provincial Ki'gulations for i^rivatcTrtiining Institutions 
(Presence of topic indicated by +) 
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A constant in provincial regulations on institutional advertising is the general 
exhortation not to misrepresent in any way the offering; of the institution, and this 
gtnc'ral dictate can translate into very real power for the ministry officials. Somi^ 
provinces require that approval be given to advertising copy prior to its use. The 
seemingly trivial insistenct^ of including a registered provincial address has its 
riHUs in the legal requirements of consumer protection Because of growth in use 
O jdio and I V. in order to gain access to the l\omc audience and potential 
E^^Cance-eH'Jcation students, a num^r^if provinces require all radio and T.V. 
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advertising to be approved. An inherited stipulation from very early legislation 
has been the inclusion of a regulation prohibiting placing advertisements in the 
Help Wanted sections of the newspapers. Frequently Acts forbid "Testimonials 
of previous students being used". !t is usually mentioned that licensing gives an 
institution the right to say only: "the .schix)! is registered under the 

Apprenticeship Act of by the Province of " And again, 

most provin ^^e a regulation prohibiting in any way the guaranteeing of 
work as a re» ' aking an advertised course. 

13 Course Cauccllation 

Over the years, cancellation rights of both cour.se buyers and course sellers 
have been a contentious issue. Again the ad hoc consumer protection compilation 
of provincial Acts has led to some varied considerations. All provincial Acts have 
specific cancellation details. Most provinces limit the amount an institution can 
charge as a registration fee. Most pnwide limits on charges assessed students 
cancelling a contract before tho course has started, during the course, or courses 
cancelled by the institution itself. Special considerations as to the cancellation of 
correspondence courses are made in the n?ajority of provincial Acts. While most 
items under course cancellations are geared towards consumer protection all the 
acts protect the school right to a pro rata fee .settlement to that proportion of a fee 
used by the student. 

2. Provincial Annual Monitoring of Correspondence Schools 

Provinces generally require an annual monitoring of an institution's 
correspondence courses, and the rei]uirements differ in detail from one province 
to another. Using Ontario's annual monitoring as an example, we see statistical 
information gathered on enrollments — both active students and tho.se who had 
discontinued their courses. (Graduates are also tallied. 

Details of administrative staff, support staff, tutors and agents are also called 
for. On-site inspections are carried out to look at the back-up facilities and the kit 
and study-material inventories of the institution. Inspectors look at studv kits 
and check how the institution processes documents, particularlv enriJllments. 
The procedures for resolving probli»ms are examined. YUv assignment flow is 
inspected, and a representative number of student assignments to and from a 
tutor is examined. Lesson turn-arounds areevaluati»d. Data concerning 
instructional delivery systems and types of lesson material are gathered. The 
ministry officials tvpicallv want to know if questionnaires are sent to a 
prospective student to determine that student's potential for success in a 
particular program. The frec|uencv of testing and super\ ision of examinations are 
determined. l*eedback to students is Uniked at and tutorial service and contacts 
are examined. The Ministrv is anxious to know hivv inactive and lagging 
studiMits are stimulated to resume their studies. All advertising, contracts, and 
brochures iire examined for compliance to the provincial act. 

These areas represent a fair sampling of rcH]uirements fi)r the annutil 
monitoring procedures. There are more, but these represent the degri'e of 
detailing that one province covers, Whether a II institutions, in all provinces, are 
^ subjected to an examination of this kind is not easily determini»d. Ouv 




preliminary information suggests the opposite. Annual monitoring clearly helps 
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maintain quality control of the industry, and we see it as potentially the most 
powerful external regulatory influence upon the industry, 

3. Industry Based Trade Associations 

The private postsecondary schools have organized themselves internally 
through provincial trade ^associations, through national trade associations, and 
through an industry accreditation commission, Representative provincial 
organizations would be: 

1, The Private Career Training Association (B.C.); 

2, The ^ '^ Itoba Association of Career Colleges (Man.); 

3, The /aio Career Education Council; 

• 4. The c v)unci) for Private Vocational Scl. ols (Que,); 
5. The Newfoundland Association of Cart t Colleges (Nfld.); 

These organizations have a rr.andate to present the industry's views . 
government agencies, legislatures and other agencies; to promote mutual respect; 
gcK)dwill and understanding among members; to foster a positive image of the 
industry to the public, and to collect pertinent data; to encourage ip-iprovements 
to curriculum through research and training; to provide members with data 
pertinent to the industry; and to promote the best interests and general welfare of 
the student trained wUhin an independent private educational institution. They 
also represent an entry point in the industry's professional involvement. 
Membership is open to operators in the field licensed by the provinces. 

How representative of the industry are the provincial trade organizations? 
Taking B,C, and Ontario as the largest provinces in terms of number of 
institutions (587( ) one finds 29 members in PCTA and 67 members in PCfX' 
(Statistics Canada, 1988). While this translates to simple percentages of Th and 
279f of all institutions in those provinces who are members of those organizations, 
it is not known what percentage of students are represented by these sch(H)ls, 
These data are not immediately available, nor perhaps are they likely to be, given 
the private industry's view that they are details of a private company's business. 

On a national scale, schools providing distance education might belong to the 
Association of Canadian Career Colleges (ACCC), an organization founded some 
92 years ago. Serving some 73 members, the association has general aims and 
objectives to similar those of the provincial associations, but it also provides a 
national network of examination sites for association members and their 
distance-education students and standardized vocational competency testing 
under the auspices of ACCC in some 40 fields. The ACCC publication, 77/(' 
Connmutkator, serves the industry as an information exchange and an educative 
vehicle. Provincial developments, the happenings of the U.S. private sector, and 
the progress of the National Accreditation Commission all find a platform in the 
publiciition. 

The National Accreditation Commission was founded in 19H4 as an industry 
iniiiated organization; it exerts a professional influence upon member 
organizations towards a goal of "Hxcellence in Hducation". Organizations 
siM'kim^ accreditation, and the obvious status and credibility that accompanies 
professional scrutiny, submit themselves to standards built nround admission 
procedure.^ facultv, programs, facilitit»s, student services, and business practici»s. 
Initial entry consists of submitting documentation. Later, on-site evaluations are 
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carried out by the organization's Commissioners i»i ih»Mr delegates. I'otential 
members have to have been in business for at least two year:;, and an earned 
accreditation is for a five year period. 

While the numbers of institutions granted accreditation status remain quite 
small (21 main schcK)ls and 6 branch schcK)ls in March 1988), a professional 
standard based upon criteria of excellence rather than upon minimal standards 
established by the provinces in initial licensing requirements is in evidence. 

In the USA, accreditation offers considerable advantage to a proprietary 
institution because a full range of student government loans is given only to 
students in accredited institutions.. Accreditation in Canada is seen as an obvious 
argument to government to establish parity between public and private 
institutions with respect to student loans. 

No topic has greater implication for policy deliberation in the private 
postsecondary sector than that of student funding. As one might expect, parity 
between private and public post secondary students is observed with Federal 
government loans. Provin(Mal loan programs make different assumptions and 
operate under different guidelines, with the result that students enrolled in 
private sector schcK)ls are distinctly penalized. This occurs at two levels. The 
direct course enrollment costs to private-sector students are significantly greater; 
and the loan remission policies governing student loans favour students enrolled 
in public institutions. 

Conclusion 

This paper has presented some initial findings of a research program aimed 
at examining the private educational sector in Canada. We began by outlining the 
structure and operating principles of the correspondence schools. Aspects of 
governance most relevant to distance-educaHon institutions were discussed in 
^erms of government regulation and the industry's attempts at establishing 
accreditation standards. 

Regulation and accreditation define attempts of government and the private 
secU)r, respectively, to maintain and enhance the quality of instruction offered by 
proprietary schools. Program quality and related issues of access and funding 
form the basis of policy decisions regarding the respective roles of public and 
private sectors in Canadian postsecondary education. The access— funding — 
quality triangle also defines a framework within which relevant policy research 
may be tJnducted. Our description ot some of the basic features of the 
proprietary correspondence schools and their governance marks only an initial 
step towards a program of research needed to understand more fully the private 
sector's contribution to postsecondary education in Canada. 
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Introduction 

Distance education in Canada at the postsecondary level can be traced back 
to the correspondence courses offered at Queen's University in 1889. A hundred 
years later over forty colleges and universities offer distance-education programs, 
ranging from selected courses to full diplomas, certificates, and degrees (Croft, 
1986), While the prevalent pattern is that of a "dual-mode" institution (a regular 
campus-based institution with a distance-education compone'^t), three 
institutions devoted specifically to distance education emergeo in the 197()s; 
Athabasca University in Alberta, Tele-universite in Quebec, and the Open 
Learning Institute in British Columbia. 

The institutionalization of distance education threatens to follow the 
common pattern of higher education, and indeed of education generally. Fver 
since Mark Hopkins moved his students from the legendary log to a building, 
teaching has largely been confined to classrcK)ms, Within the traditional college 
or university, the classr(H)m is the professor's private preserve; academic freedom 
guards thedwr from the intrusion of curious onkK)kers and concerned patrons 
alike. Much of distance education, by its very nature, is a public act. Once it has 
been recorded, academic staff can observe, comment upon and shape each other'^ 
teaching, as can members of society in general. The "openness" of distance 
education calls for collaboration among individuals and institutions. 

Institutional collaboration in Canadian higher education is not new. Some of 
the early developments in Canadian hig'- »r education were collaborative in 
nature. Victoria College in British Lolumoia, for example, was established in 1900 
as an affiliated college of MKlill University, some 3,{)0{) miles distant. However, 
postsecondary institutions have not been noted for C(K)peration, e\'en within 
provincial boundaries. In their survey of distance education in Canada, Helm and 
Stahmer (1987, p. 4) found "relatively little colKiboration" among postsecondary 
institutions. More commonly, the history of higher education reflects the 
individuality of institutions with its concomitant qualities ot autonomy and 
competitiveness 

Recent fiscal constraints and governmental initiatives to increase the 
efficiency of postsect)ndary systems have challenged the traditional indepc»ndence 
of institutions. In discussions leading to the development of a Western C anadian 
Committee on University Distance l-ducation, President I.loyd Barber stressed 
the great possibilities of cooperation in distance education: "If we can't pressure 
go\'eruments U) pool resources, we'll each spend our limited resources to poor 
advantage and argue forever r.bout who owns a student and jurisdictional 
matters" (Carefoot, 1982, p. 19). From her survey of cooperative ventures in 
distance education, Croft (1986, p, 40) concludes thai the prevailing attitude in 
Canada is that the time is ripe tor collaboration in distance education. However, a 
number of barriers must be overcome tor collaboration to become a greater 
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Barriers to Colkboration 
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The interost in moving towtT'd ^renter collaborntion in distance education 
L»s barriers of both an individual and institutional nature. Some of these have 
•n identified in tlie Canadian and American experience. 
Academic cluuivifti^w. Faculty members in higher education greatly value the 
tenet of academic freedom and its corollary of independence. Croft (1986, p. 
35) maintains that the major problem facing distance education is "a 
reluctance to accept someone else's course because the 'slant' or emphasis 
does not co\ respond exactly to one's own". T(H) often faculty members hold 
tenaciously to the notion that "if we didn't make it, it can't be good enough" 
(Smith ct ai, 1984, p. 81 ). As long as faculty members are reluctant to accept 
materials developed by others, collaboration will be thwarted. 
lustittitiotial niitotnmnr. Collaboration calls for a surrender of some aspects of 
institutional autonomy. Institutions thai enter cixiperative ventures with the 
qualification that there w'\\\ be no "erosion of autonomy" (Mugridge, 198v3) 
underestimate the cost of collaboration. At the same time, however, 
collaboration should not be viewed as an institutional liability. Terry 
Morrision (1988, p. 9) invites universities to re-think the "zero-sum 
informational games" that characterize traditional market economies, and 
engage in information sharing through communications technology. 
Aau1ct}iic cmlihilitir. The methi)d of establishing academic credit often creates 
difficulty in uistance education (HUis and Chapman, 19S2). Time-based 
formulae that incorporate some form of contact hours in lecture, laboratory 
and field placement to tally course credit simply do not apply in distance 
education. Furthermore, according to Briggscf <?/. (1987, p. 38): 

... sonu'acaJc»micssiil[ i Kiim that liislanaH'duiiiliun Licks k'gitimiii v, arguing 
that it f.ui >;i\'c' llu> shiuiow but not the siihsiancc ut a university i'duci»tiii!i, that 
it prtn idfs pn*digcsti\i instruct ioii Mthcr than tin* opiMi-iMuli'd Jiiilogui* that Is 
the i':M'naM>f good iMucation, ami thiit its stuiii>nts miss tluMntangible but 
pria it'ss biMictits ot rc'sidvncc' on a campus. 

The fear of loss of credibilitv of the institution when many ot the 
traditional trappings of university education are not present adds to the 
reluctance of some academics ti? collaborate in distance-education ventures. 
Luck of tru^t: C ollaborative acti\'ities require a high level of trusi and 
comn mU among participating members. When autonomous institutions 
undent. . a joint venture, it is only natural for represi»ntatives of these 
institutions to be suspicious of each other. The old attitudes of "What's in it 
for rno?" and "Are vou contributing vour fair share?" die hard 
Collaboration cannot succeed in the fcUe of suspicion and mistrust among 
participants (Konrad and Small, 1^86b). 

Fiscal I (>//sfr/?///fs: Sometimes collaboration is undertaken primarily as a 
means of reducing costs. As Hriggs ct ai (1987, p. 38) point out, collaboration 
in distance education "can bring, I'Conomies of scale, but its development 
makes demands for resources". ColKiboration projects often entail heavy 
developmental costs well in adv ance of the enrolment of students. 
Institutional participation in cooperative activities requires a thorough 
assessment of fiscal requirements and careful attention to resource 
management I ( ^ j 
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6. Structural arran;>icments: The structural arrangements for collaboration 
present a dilemma. In an earlier paper (Konrad and Small, 1986b, p, 83), it 
was suggested that collaborative structures are "inimical to most 
institutional management principles", particularly thoseof a bureaucratic 
nature. However, in comparison with the informal and collegial nature of 
management in conventional institutions of higher education. Smith t*ff?/, 
(1984, p. 79) maintain that "distance-education operations usually need to be 
highly centralized and require a much more directive style," In a 
collaborative activity, appropriate structural arrangements must be 
established to reflect the "ownership" of all participants and to maximize 
responsiveness to emerging opportunities. 

While other barriers may arise, including the complex issues related to 
copyright and licensing of teaching materials, the six described above ^.re among 
the most challenging ones faced in collaborative activities. In the next section, the 
feasibihty of collaboration at three levels will be explored. 



Levels of Collaboration 

It is hard to imagine any postsocondary institution not collaborating with 
other institutions at some level or another. Unless it is the only institution in a 
particular nation or state, a college or university will regularly interact with other 
members of the postsecondary system. In their propK)sal for a University of the 
Commonwealth, Briggs ct ill, (1987, pp. 46-49) examined four models of 
cooperation: an information service, a brokerage agency, a university partnership, 
and an independent Commonwealth university. The first three models exemplify 
three levels of collaboration presented in this section, with examples drawn 
largely from the survey by Marian Croft (1986). 

1, Information ^lunin;^^: The simplest level of collaboration is information 

sharing. Institutions exchange information about students, programs, and 
operational details through telephone calls, electronic mail, written 
correspondence, formal reports, casual meetings, profe!>sional meetings, and 
sn on, Kidd (1956) reports on the role of the Canadian Association for Adult 
Hducation in establishing forums and short courses for information sharing 
nmong adult educators. Similarly, the Canadian Association of University 
Continuing l-ducation (CAUCH) provides opptirtunities for sharing ideas 
and experiences among its members. This association also gave birth to the 
Canadian Association for Distance Kducation (CADi;) and produces an 
inventory of distance-education programs. Regional t)rganizations like the 
Atlantic Provinces Association for University Continuing Hducation, The 
Ontario Council for Universitv Continuing Hducation, and a group that 
includes the universities of the four western provinces also act as forums U)V 
information exchange as well as promoting distance-education mitiatives. In 
1984, the Ministries of Hducation of the four western provinces, the Yukon, 
the Northwest Territories, and the federal Minister of Intergovernmental 
Affairs signed an agreement to create a Distance Hducation Committee to 
pursue collaborative activities, "The trend tmvards interprovincial 
cooperation and sharing is a healthy one", asserts McKiniion (1986, p. 197), 
"that should elevate and improve the educational experiences offered to 
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Information sharing in distance education seems important around the 
world. The Australian and South Pacific External Studies Association 
(ASPESA) was formed in 1972 "to meet needs of professional interaction 
among those attempting to serve rapidly growing populations of external 
students" (Mitchell, 1982, p. 216). In 1979 the Capricorn Interuniversity 
Program (PIUTEC), a ctx)perative venture of universities located in the 
Capricorn area of Latin America, was established "to promote and develop 
distance education among its members" (Nicolini, 1982, p, 72). 

These as well as many other informal mechanisms exist for information 
sharing in distance education. While informal mechanisms may not be the 
most effective means of achieving ctK)perative goals. Rice (1985, p, 10) asserts 
that "informal, voluntary arrangements based upon trust have been able to 
accomplish greater c<K)peration in a few short years than more formal bodies 
and structures lin Atlantic Canada I have been able to do in the past century". 
The existence of thesu mechanisms, however, is not a guarantee of effective 
interaction. The absence of a commitment to cooperation can frustrate the 
best designed plans for achieving common goals. 

2, S/rr7/t;\j/V collaboration: Strategic collaboration refers to any fi^rmal agreement 
to collaborate in a limited way. Brokerage, for example, involves cwperati ve 
ventures in program delivery in some specified area. North Island College 
on Vancouver Island contracts with Athabasca University and other 
institutions for courseware in its distance-education program. Leasing 
arrangements permit Laurentian University in Sudbury to offer courses from 
Teleunivcrsite, Athabasca University and Wilfrid Laurier University, while 
some of the courses developed at Lauren tian have been used by Athabasca 
University, the University of Ottawa, and Wilfrid Laurier University. 

Several media ventures initiated by provincial governments also 
exemplify strategic collaboration. In 1970 the Ontario Educational 
Communications Authority (OECA) was established to provide educational 
programs for use bv other educational agencies. In 1974 the OECA 
established a m^twork of transmitters and called it TV Ontario. A number of 
universities have jointly collaborated with TV Ontario for the development of 
telecourses. A similar agency was formed by the Alberta CKivcrnmenl in 
1973, the Alberta F^ducalional Comnuinications Corporation (ACCESS); its 
principal role is to develop and deliver programs via satellite, teletext, 
videodisc, and radi-j in cooperation with other educational enterprises. In 
1980 British Columbia created the Knowledge Network of the West 
Communications Authority (KNOW) as an inler-orgdni/alional educational 
lelecomnuinications authority to assist distance-education initiatives. WMiile 
these governmental authorities differ by statute trom public educational 
institutions, their collaborative ventures have had a major impact on 
distance-education activities. 

3, Consortia: The highest level of collaboration lies in the creation ot a formal 
partnership, the archetvpe ot which is a consortium wherein two or more 
instiUitions agree to establish ti new mechcinism to undertake, on their behalt, 
programs and projects of mutual interest. Smith and Snowden (1982) regard 
a tt>rmal agreement to be necessary if the collaboration is to endure and 
benefit all parties. In the creation of a consortium, some authority is ceded to 
tlu' new agencv, although control of ihv agency itself usually resides in a 

O representative board. A consortium administers programs and services more 
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effectively and efficiently than could be done by member institutions acting 
independently. 

The essential elements of a consortium include a formal written 
agreement, an independent agent to manage the agreement, and an allocation 
of resources by member institutions to suppH)rt the consortium (Patterson, 
1977), Usually an office is established and a director is appointed to 
administer the agreement under pt)licies of the consortium board. 

Consortia in distance education are relatively new in Canada compared 
with their development in the United States (Konrad and Small, 1986a). 
Among the best examples of Canadian con,sortia are the five postsecondary 
consortia in Alberta created to provide educational services in areas of the 
province outside of the primary service region of any one institution. A 
consortium board, with representatives from each participating institution as 
well as local advisory groups, directs the program offerings of the 
consortium. 

In 1984 the British Columbia Open University Consortium was formed 
to expand the degree options within that province. The Quebec government, 
in 1 98h, established a francophone consortium, CANAL (Corporation pour 
I'avancement des nc^uvelles applications des langues), for television 
distribution of audio visual materials as well as for establishing satellite and 
video links for prngmm exchanges among other educational agencies. The 
establishment of this interuniversity consortium, assert Guillemet et ai 
(1986, p. \ 52), "bodes well for the future of this approach". And most 
recently, theOntario government made a major commitment to collaborate. >n 
in distance education by creating Contact North /Contact Nord, With 
regional centres located at Thunder Bay (Confederation College and 
lakehead University) and Sudbury (Laurentian University and Cambrian 
College), Contact North/Contact Nord operates a network of electronic 
classrooms across northern Ontario. The Southern California Consortium for 
Community College Television (SCCCCT, n.d,), now in its second decade of 
production, was formed to provide college credit through televised courses. 

In considering collcibonili ve developments. Sweet (1986, p, 169) concludes, 
"the development of consortia appears to facilitate accreditation, academic 
legitimacy iind the development o\ a unique identity tor distance education". 
Tunctioning under the direction of a policy board of its own, a consortium can 
provide a strong basis tor collaborative initiatives in distance education. 



Conclusion 
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The davs ot institutionnl independence in higher education are waning. New 
torms of program delivery, espei ially distance education, require ever mcreasing 
collaboration nmong ci>lleges and universities. Morrison (1988, pp. 47,48) 
envisions "d global learning network" chdracteri/ed bv "collabiirative course 
teams drawn from several nations, de\oloping programs in common areas, and 
showing the pi»rspeclives ot iMch ot their countries." 

Histance education by its very nature calls tor collaboration. Educational 
institutions must move awciy from a posture of independence and isolationism 
toward a commitment to interdependence and ciHiperation. Whether bv 
intonnation sharing, strategic collaboration, or coi^yj^j^^jcj^g^iimi^ntal agencies, 
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educational institutions, and public corporations must join forces to extend 
educational opportunities across this country and beyond. Not only cdn 
collaboration reduce costs and eliminate unnecessary duplication, it also can 
strengthen the quality of course offerings and learning services. With 
collaboration, the quality of life among professionals can be expanded and 
enriched, thereby creating better options for an ever-increasing diversity of 
learners. 

The time has come for barriers to collaboration to be surmounted, and for 
access to learning to be provided through increasinglv complex communication 
technologies. Distance education cannot achieve its potential without 
collaboration. The higher the level of collaboration, the greater will be its impact 
upon learning. 
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Collaboration in Distance Education: 
British Columbia's Open Learning Agency 



Ian Mugridge 



In the last decade, the government of British Columbia has supported two 
major public agencies offering distance-education programs province-wide. In 
1978, it established the Open Learning Institute (OLD with a mandate to offer "by 
distc nee means" programs in three areas: adult basic education; career-technical- 
vocational education; and first degrees in arts and sciences. OLI offered its first 
courses on a very limited basis in September, 1979, at which point enrolment in 
seven pilot courses numbered about 750; and, since then, it has grown into the 
province's largest multi-level provider of distance-education. Shortly after OLI 
began offering courses, the government set up another agency, the Knowledge 
Network of the West (KNOW) to act as the B.C. educational television network 
and to offer programs both in its own right and as an adjunct to the offerings of 
other parts of the provincial educational system. Since it began broadcasting in 
1981, KNOW has grown to be a major force. It now has a weekly viewership of 
well over 500,000. 

On 1 April, 1988, these two agencies passed into history as separate 
programming entities when a piece of provincial legislation, creating the Open 
Learning Agency, passed the previous December, tcH)k effect. This formally 
confirmed an arrangement dating back two years. The establishment of the Open 
Learning Agency (OLA) and its programming components has laid the legal and 
organizational foundations for a major and perhaps unique move towards 
coordinattxJ and collaborative activity in open learning and distance education. 

At the time of OLI' : fo'^mation in 1978, there were in British Columbia three 
provincial universities, three provincial institutes, a college of art and design, and 
fourteen community colleges.' The new institute, formed by the then minister of 
education Dr. Patrick MrCkvr in response to a perceived need to increase 
educational and training opportunities in a province with a small but widely 
scattered population, was not greettni with widespread enthusiasm by the 
existing post-secondary system. All of the universities were, in different ways, 
aireadv engaged in distance-education. The same could be said of several of the 
community colleges, one of which. North Island College, was indeed operating 
entirely in a distance-education mode. Ol I decided early on to see itself as part of 
the existing system and to assume that its students would wish to carry transfer 
credit to and from other institutions in the province. Programs had to be 
designed so that there was as gix)d a fit as possible with those of other 
institutions. On this basis, OLI's first administrators sought to develop an 
institution that would add to and complement the existing system rather than 
detract from or compete with other institutions.' 

Much the same may be said of the Knowledge Network. This was also set up 
by thf: Ministry of F-ducation as a mean^ of providing increased support for the 
distance-education offerings of provincial institutions and of making general 
education (via television) more nMdily and widely available. Again, this 
development was not universally well regarded, and KNOW's decision to work 
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with and through existing institutions was not merely required by legislation but 
also dictated by provincial circumstances. 

The course of these two agencies has not been invariably smooth a lU 
successful, nor has there been uniform and profitable collaboration betvveen them 
and the other segments of the post-secondary system in B.C. But there has been a 
general movemei.; towards greater collaboration and integration of distance- 
education systems. Part of this came because of the extraordinary fiscal restraint 
imposed on the educational system by the provincial government in the early and 
middle eighties. This produced an increasing recognition that inter-institutional 
collaboration was one way in which workable solutions could be found to the 
problems caused by tightly controlled and inadequate budgets. In addition, there 
was a growing belief on the part of many senior administrators in post-secondary 
institutions that such collaboration enabled the system as a whole to provide a 
mor*^ effective service to students. Such collaboration also allowed institutions to 
work in areas of strength rather than to spread meagre resources too thinly. 

One example of such collaboration can most graphically illustrate tin? 
emergence of a changing climate. In 1984, with strong encouragement and support 
from the ministry, the four public degree-granting institutions— the University of 
British Columbia, Simon Fraser University, the University of Victoria, and OLI — 
joined to form the Open University Consortium of B.C. This organization 
published in a common calendar the distance-education offerings of the four 
participants, which could be taken as part of a common degree offered by the OLI 
or as part of existing credentials at the three universities. OLI provided advising, 
registration, and record keeping for all members, while instruction was delivered, 
as before, by the institution in which particular courses originated. Under the 
direction of a board consisting of two representatives from each institution and 
from the Knowledge Network, which was also a member of the consortium, 
attempts began to bring together the offerings of the institutions into a single, 
coherent program. 

Again, the process by which this was achieved was neither smcxith nor easy; 
the claims and aspirations of four independent institutions arc not readily 
amenable to such ccx)rdination. But students at four institutions have been 
provided with a common source of information about the programs of four 
institutions and a common registration |X)int. There has also been considerable 
progress towards the development of ccxirdinated plans for the offering of 
existing courses and the projection of new ones. The new developments referred 
to earlier have helped to sharpen this process. 

In the summer of 1985, the ministers responsible for post-secondary 
education requested OLI and KNOW to begin jointly to plan a merger of the two 
organizations under a provincial open learning authority. The planning group, 
directed by the separate boards required by law but combined by common 
membership in the group, moved quickly to develop recommendations for the 
ministers. There followed a period in which the political process moved rather 
more slowly. The recommendations were reviewed; a bill was intro<luced into the 
provincial legislature only to die on the order paper as an election w.is called; a 
new minister, appointed after the election, announced his intention o[ reviewing 
such a major piece of legislation; and further deliiys ensued . It was therefore not 
until early December \^H7, that the Open Lenrning Agency Act was finally 
introduced intt) iind passed by the legislature. It Wiis proclaimed early in the 
?^"lowing year and took effect on 1 April ^^88. 
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The C uA Act is a clear attempt by government to develop a coordinated, 
collaborative system of open learning within B.C. This expression — "open 
learning"— now used in preference to the more narrowly defined distance 
education, is used to indicate .pectrum of learning methods that may range 
from completely distance education on one hand to face-to-face instruction on the 
other, with a variety of combinations of learning methrds in between, all 
designed to improve service to and access for the individual learner. The act is 
thus based on the principles that, in a province with B.C/s geographic and 
demographic conditions, a system of open learning is required to go as far as 
possible in removing the limitations and disadvantages iposed by these 
conditions, and that such a system should be developed v.jllaboratively among 
institutions. 

With OLA as an umbrella agency governed by a government-appointed 
board, three program components have Deen established. Two of these, the B.C. 
Open University (OU) and the B.C. Open College (OC), continue the activities ot 
the old Open Learning Institute. The third is the Knowledge Network The 
mandates of each component also reflect their past; OU offers degree programs; 
OC offers programs in technical-vocational studies and adult basic education; and 
the network offers general education programs and acts as a service to the 
provincial system. The significant difference is that each component now has a 
separate planning council, composed according to regulations to the OLA Act, 
and reflecting the particular mandate of the component. Thus, theOU Planninjt; 
Council contains two representatives from each of the other provincial 
universities and two from the college assessment. The terms of reference of the 
councils make them responsible for establishing a system of needs assessment 
and for making programming and budgetary recommendations based on that 
assessment. The councils are thus in a position to ensure that provincial needs in 
particular areas are both identified and, as financial considerations permit, met. 

In the case of theOU Planning Council, continuity with the growu^g practice 
of the past is most clear. The Open University Consortium has now ceasec! to exist 
and its functions have been subsumed under the Open University. The Planning 
Council includes not merely representatives from the other univeriiities but, in 
each case, the two people who served on the con.sortium board. Thus, the 
progress of the earlier organization and the services it provided will becoiitinued 
and, it is to be hoped, expanded under new circumstances. The calendar ot ihe 
consortium has now become that of the Open University and will contain 
growing evidence of collaboration. The courses and programs it lists constitute 
the open university program of BC., an increasingly integrated set of offerings 
from four institutions as well as a number of colleges, and the program of the B.C. 
Open University, the offerings of h particular institution within the provincial 
system. 

Notes 

The number of colleges subsequently increased to fifteen with the division of 
iMie o\ [he existing institutions into two. 

I or ,1 discussion of the early vears of OLI, see John Kllis and John Bottomley, 
"Problems and C^pptirtunities Associated with Developing and Operating a 
Distance Lduiijlitin System", presented at the British Open University 
Conference on the Hducalion of Adults at a Distance, Birmingham, U.K. l^W; 
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Ian Mugridge. 'The Establishment of a New Distance Education Institution: 
the Open Learning Institute of British Columbia", Distance FAlucatiou, vol 11, 1 

(1981) ; pp. 98-109; and John R Ellis and Ian Mugridge, "The Open Learning 
Institute of British Columbia: a Case Study". DERG Papers, 8 (1983) 

3. On the early Knowledge Network, see Kathleen Forsyth. "Knowledge 
Network - a new hybrid for learning systems", Distauce Education, vol. Ill, 2, 

(1982) and Michael Catchpole and Alexandra MacGregor, "British 
Columbia's Knowledge Network: macro and micro perspectives on the use of 
television in educational delivery", in L. Parker, ed.. Teleconferencing; aiui 
Electrottic Communication III (Madison, Wise, 1984) 

4. For comments on other collaborative activities in distance education in 
Canada in which OLI was involved, see Ian Mugridge, "Consortia in 
Distance Education: some Canadian experiences", Opot Gvttpu^, 8 (1983) 
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Background 

In October 19S6, the Ontario government announced a twenty million dollar, 
four year undertaking to establish a distance-education network for residents in 
northern Ontario. Named Contact North/Contact Nord, it is designed to serve a 
geographic area that represents 879f of the land area in the province and 8.5% of 
the population (Statistics Canada 1986). Although the overall provincial 
population density is 9.9 persons per square kilometer, the average district 
population density for the Contact North/Contact Nord catchment area is 7.5 
persons per square kilometer, with a range among districts from .1 to 58.5 persons 
per square kilometer (Statistics Canada 1986). 

Prior to the operation of Contact North/Contact Nord in northern Ontario, 
distance-education offerings were limited to primary, secondary, and adult basic 
education correspondence courses from the Ministry of Education's Independent 
Learning Certre (ILC) based in Toronto, to the teleconferenced supported courses 
delivered from Confederation College, and to correspondence courses from 
poslsecondary institutions. In addition, two universities and five community 
colleges in northern Ontario offer post-secondary programming through 
off-campus continuing education initiati ves. Courses are primarily available 
through correspondence, off-campus learning centres, or face-to-face instructors 
who fly to a community on a biweekly basis. 

Contact North/Contact Nord enters this educational milieu mih the 
following objectives: 

1. to improve access to formal educational opportunities at the secondary and 
post-secondary level for residents of northern Ontario; 

2. to establish a long-term capacity to improve access to other training and 
informal educational opportunities; 

3. to meet the ongoing and emerging educational needs of residents in 
communities remote from conventional delivery sources by use ot nt-w 
information and communication technologies; 

4. to meet the special needs ot francophone and native peoples in nortiiern 



5. to create new and expand existing expertise in the design and operation of 
technologically enhanced distance-education programs in northern Ontario; 

6. to create models for the alternative delivery of educational servi.es capable 
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a. application more broadly throughout Ontario, and 

b. application to the needs of other jurisdictions, including developing 
countries; 

c. to create a "test-bed" to evaluate tlie effectiveness of various 
technologies in delivering distance education. 

Structural Collaboration 

From the beginning, the initiative required institutional collaboration. It was 
by no means clear that all the players agreed on a concept of "collaboration", or 
that they would be willing and able to give up their individualistic ways for the 
sake of it — which become^ a central research question. 

Several ministries ccK)perated with the Ministry of Colleges and Universities 
to provide the initial financial and policy resources needed for the project by 
September 1987. These ministries formed a provincial coordinating committee to 
oversee the ongoing formulation of policy for the network. Membership includes 
ministry representatives as well as the contractors for Contact North/Contact 
Nord, 

The two central theses of the Contact North/Contact Nord project are, first, 
that access to distance education at all levels can be improved through 
collaborative institutional effort; second, this kind of initiative, along with 
appropriate resources, has a synergistic effect beyond the participating 
educational institutions. 

Existing established geographic catchment areas for the two northern 
universities — Lakehead in the northwest and Laurentian in the northeast — 
became the boundaries of two distance-education Contact North/Contact Nord 
centres in northern Ontario, In the northwest centre, Lakehead University and 
Confederation College are the contractors; in the northeast Laurentian University 
and Cambrian College. Contact North/Contact Nord is thus composed of two 
regional centres each with their own administrative director and staff and 
technological infrastructure. 

To insure the collaborative involvement of secondary schools and 
community representatives in each region, boards that advise contractor*: nnd 
government on appropriate policy and on network development have been 
established. 

Program-level 

1 he C^ontact North/Contact Nord project has chosen various strategies of 
collaboration with other institutions both in developing and delivering distance- 
education courses and programs, Wn comparison, the International Extension 
College/Council for Educational Technology (\^H7) ranked a variety of such 
strategies for joint efforts according to their potential risks and beiiefits. Figure 1 
illustrates the continuum in strategies from those that are low risk, and modestly 
beneficial to the participating institutions, to strategies ranked as high risk with 
major benefits. 




Otitarws Contact NorthlContact Kjrd 

Figure 1: Strategies for Joint Institutional Participation 
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Low risk 



Modest Benefits 



* Sharing information 

* Hxchanj^ing experience 

* Exchanginj^ advisers and consultants 

* Collaborative staff training 

* Accepting each other's students 

* Acquiring and /or exchanging 
external materials 

* Collaborating on evaluating 
external materials 

* Collaborating on adaption of 
materials 

* Cooperating on development of 
related course units 

* Establishing credit transfer 
arrangements 

* Creating a common open learning 
system 



As our examples show, Contact North/Contact Nord netwx)rk's strategies 
extend along this continuum. 

A portion (407^ ) of Contact North/Contact Nord funding has been allocated 
to establish the Northern Distance I:ducation Fund. The provincial government's 
intent in establishing this devekipment fund is both to recogni/e the up-front 
costs of new programs and to encourage a collaborative framework in developing 
courses for these new initiatives. The conditions of application to the fund stress 
institutional collaboration: 

i. priority is given to projects undertaken in a collaborative manner; 

ii. full programs, not courses, are to be developed; 

iii. content and delivery methodology are to clearly meet northern needs; 

iv. focus must be given to the development of new programs not currently 
available in Ontario; 

v. programs that encourage quality development by the use of team approaches 
to course development must be emphasized. 

All programs receiving development monies under this fund are to be 
delivered in northern Ontario by northern institutions. However, by agreement, 
each program is licensed to the provincial government and becomes "public 
domain" in the provincial educational system. 

To date twenty-two projects have been approved for feasibility studies in the 
development of collaborative programs, and 15 full-degree or certificate 
programs have been funded. Collaborating institutional partners must 
demonstrate ongoing commitment of resources both in the development and the 
delivery phases of programming. The existing Contact North/Contact Nord 



ilighRisks 



Major Benefits 
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network is to be considered by each approved project; but each project may, in 
turn, further define, develop and expand this electronic netv^ork. 

The effect of these collaborative efforts has be?n dramatic in some cases. 
Institutions traditionally isolated either geographically and/or philosophically 
from each other are designing joint programs. In ' )ne case, northern universities 
have resolved differing perspectives on community health care and gone on to 
co-develop a professional degree in nursing. A program proposal in the field of 
gerontology originally submitted jointly by five regional con munity colleges 
received subsequent support from a provincial association seeking a similar 
training program. 

The requirement to develop programs rather than courses and to avoid 
duplication has encouraged creative joint institutional projects. For example, in 
the northwest region, Lakehead University is working jointly with a southern 
Ontario university to design new certificates in the professional school^ of 
Outd(H)r Recreation and Environmental Studies, Existing audio-visual materials, 
newly produced videos, and non-credit seminars via teleconferencing are all part 
of the program package. 

Benefits for northern institutions arising directly from these collaborative 
programs have been identified in at least three areas: 

Technological irfrastructure; 

Fuirly in the project, monies were budgeted to improve both media 
priduction through the acquisition of more sophisticated video equipment and 
through the implementation of an automated library service accessible to the 
north. 

Professional Development: 

Partner mstitutions co-developing a program are able to offer enhanced 
academic resources. \\n instance, specialized academic expertise can be traded 
for practical field experience or other speciali/ations. In addition, the 
collaborative interchange of personnel resources at both the proposal and the 
program development stages provides a working education for administrative, 
instructional, and support staff. 

Such collaborative ventures demand both formal professional development 
at the institutions, and also continuous practice in the skills of problem solving 
and consensus building. The traditional patterns of curriculum development 
have, then, been set aside — all in the interests of collaboration. 



Student Support Services: 

Student-support services are greatly enhanced by inter-institulional 
collaboration. Study skill seminars delivered either by teleconferencing or 
face-to-face instructors are offered to many distance-education students. 

The issues raised by this collaborative framework are multiple and complex, 
the risks considerable. Operational definitions of collal:H)ratic)n, course m 
structures, and ownership and/or copyright of jointly developed matei lals miist 
Jie resolved from the outset. Traditional institutional cimcerns arise on matters 
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such as territory, institut»ontil mnndtites, joint accreditation, academic credibility, 
funding formulas, and credit portability. 

Special Target Group Collaboration Course Development 
Course Development 

Contact North/Contact Nord provides additional human resources to 
enhance collabi)ration in the creation and delivery of distance-education courses. 
Two instructional designers have been hired to work in a consultative role with 
teams composed of academics and media specialists to develop new distance- 
education courseware. A variety of inservice supports are provided to faculty to 
assist in acquiring the skills necessary to develop and deliver new distance- 
education programming. 

Secondary Schools: 

Two schcx)l liaison officers work with the secondary sch(X)l system assisting 
in delivery of existing teleconferencing courses and in the development of pilot 
projects using distance-education technologies. Principals j^truggling to offer 
complete high schix)l programs within very small communities have been very 
supportive of these secondary distance-education initiatives. 

Special Cultural Groups: 

A F-rench language program officer as well as a native liaison officer have 
been contracted to work with community and educational groups to develop and 
deliver distance-education programming specifically targeted to francophone and 
native learners. 




Community Collaboration 

The northwest and northeast centres are each responsible for regional 
planning and devek)pment. In order to accommodate the widest variety of 
delivery modes currently in use by institutions in Ontario, Contact 
North/Contact Nord has configured its network with a heterogeneous collection 
of technologies. A 4l)-port digital teleconferencing bridge as well as the CoSy 
computer conferencing system is available at iMch of the two regional centres. 

Community-based access sites form a critical component of these regional 
networks. At present there are thirty-five access sites: fifteen in communities in 
the northwest and twenty in communities in the northeast. These access sites are 
located in a variety of places, including college satellite centres, secondary 
schools, and community training centres. Hach of the 35 access sites is equipped 
with a teleconferencing convenor, a Telewriter II audiographic device, a facsimile 
machine, a video tape playback system and television, an IBM AT, and a Unisys 
ICON microcomputer, as well as an aud io cassette recorder and telephone 
answering system. ^^^.^ 

2.3BESTC0PYAVfllLA:i: 
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These access sites are each staffed by a local community site ccK)rdinator who 
facilitates collaboration between the community and institutions delivering 
distance-education courses and /or degree and diploma programs. Site 
c(H)rdinators promote this collaborative effort between community and 
institution by focusing and defining the educational r x^ds of their own 
communities and feedinp this information back to deliv^'ry institutions. 

An additional option is available to communities for collaboration. The 
Contact North/Contact Nord network is to be available to community-based 
groups at cost for delivering workshops, seminars, and discussion groups. This 
option for communities to use the network system as a carrier 'f>r their own 
programming has the potential for ihv development of a knowledge base 
independent of accredited institutions. The current prohibiting factor, of course, is 
the ccist of the carrier. The sparse population density of northern communities 
may quickly offset these costs when the only other t^ption is to pay enormous 
travel expenses for all participants to meet in one designated geographic area. 

Learner Collaboration 

Contact North /Contact Nord uses the access sites to promote collaboration 
among learners. Variable participation rates in distance-education courses 
between similar sized communities suggest there may be a "learning culture" 
operating that is in large part independent of the actitins and activities of the 
delivt*ry institutions. The community-based access sites are designed to support 
and facilitate this type of learner initiated, ccmperative behaviour. 

From the perspective of the learner, the access site consists of a small 
classroom available as a study and learning centre, where both informal 
exchanges over coffee and mt)re formal discussions and seminars can occur. 
Tliese mutual exchanges facilitate sharing of information; comparing learning 
experiences; discussing ideas learned from advisors, counsellors, and instructors; 
exchanging print-based materials; and assessing the challenges of learning by 
distance education. 

The site coordinators complete the cycle of cooperation by facilitating 
collaboration between institutions and community learners. The site coordinators 
act as an inK)'*mation resource technician, libraiian, counsellor, referral service 
and janitor. The site coordinators, as the key connuinity contacts, must have well 
developed personiH skills ns well as credibility iind knowledge of the local 
communities in which thev work. The site coordinators vvtirk tw..*nty hours a 
week, dividing their time between flexible hours needed for monitoring the 
delivery of audio conference courses and maintaining limited but regular office 
hours. 

Collaboration in Context: The Meaning of this Case Study 

Contact North/Contact Nord began as a collaborative distance-education 
initiative, f-rom this beginning, the network has supported jtunt efforts in 
developing and delivering programs nnd courses and in establishing access sites 
that promote opportunities for community and learner collaboration. 
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The question that remains to be answered is how these collaborative efforts at 
all levels will effect the model of learning that is promoted through the Contact 
North/Contact Nord. Enckevort ct al, (1986) warns learner needs rani; lower than 
institutional survival needs and efficiency as the determining criteria for selecting 
educational content in historical precedence. 

Increasing access to formal educational resources does not in itself ensure 
either wider or more meaningful participation of the learner in the educational 
process, in fact, packaging education for mass consumption may result in a 
reduction in opportunities for the learner to participate in the exploration nf 
knowledge (Snell, Hodgson and Mann, 1987), The determining factor is what 
BtH)t and Hodgson (1987) refer to as the two orientations toward open learning: 
the Dissemination orientation and the Development orientation. Dissemination 
implies that the developer and deliverer of materials place primary importance on 
the transmission of a body of knowledge determined by established experts as 
information needed for a studen ' to become an educated and informed person, 
Evaluation focuses on determining whether the learner can recall the appropriate 
knowledge. By contrast, the Development orientation views the learner as an 
active and necessary part of the learning process, in which the learner is 
encouraged to explore knowledge within the context of life experiences. Learning 
is viewed as an ongoing and life-long process, 

Enckevort ct al. (1986) suggests that more participatory education can result 
within distance education when opportunities are created for learner 
collaboration: 

A first way is to build into tho tcMching systom mure olcriionts iii soi n// i Ofitm t 
fellinv-studonts, family, friends and coliiMgues. Thero nre many promising i'XiimpIos 
in this field: self-holp >;riiups . , . study-cirrios . . . qunlity cirdos in industry . , , ond 
the use ot work place supporters (Hnckovort t'f til. 1987) 

1 he choice of investing in interactive, as oppo.sed to one-wav, technologies 
facilitates this ''development" potential. Audio and computer conferencing for 
students communicates not only educational, but also personal, comnuinity, and 
professional, concerns. These concerns and applications of formal knowledge are 
comnuinicated between students and instructor and to other learners spread 
across northern Ontario. 

The Contact North/Contact Nord access sites will decide whether this 
initiative promotes learner collaboration, active learner participation, and critical 
analysis of the meaning of one's own knowledge and that of others. 

Learner collaboration in turn may promote opportunities for coninumity 
collaboration where collective feedback is communicated to the network. 
Likewise, learner collaboration may encourage communities to use the 
technology to deliver their own information. 

This case study demonstrates that collaboration is not limited to di.scourseon 
structural or institutional arMngements. Collaboration can support a concept of 
open learning thnt promotes the learner as a m' -tual partner in the learning 
process. This occurs when structures such as the C(u. tact North /Contact Nord 
acce.ss sites encourage both learner and community collaboration. 
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